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Tue Norman Conquest of England, whether we contemplate it 
in its causes or its consequences, is perhaps one of the most 
remarkable events which have happened in the history of the world. 
To an Englishman, especially, it is connected with subjects of so 
deep an interest, whether he looks to the progress of his liberty, 
to the theory of his language, or to the study of manners, that it 
seems extraordinary that so long a period should have passed 
without its having found among ourselves any historian worthy of 
the subject. It has been discussed by most of our celebrated 
writers with a brevity and superficiality little worthy of so great a 
theme, and it has been reserved to an author of another country 
to produce a History of the Conquest of England by the Nor- 
mans, which, whether we consider the philosophical spirit in 
which it is written, or the learning and research which it exhibits, 
is entitled to a high rank in the historical literature of the age. 
They only who are in some degree familiar with the complicated 
difficulties which are to be overcome in a work of this nature, 
who are aware how incompatible, in the generality of minds, are 
habits of deep and patient research with the faculty of taking a 
broad and comprehensive view of any great subject in its origin, 
and of weighing its effects upon the future history of the world, 
will be able to appreciate the full merit of the work of Mr. 
Thierry; but even the more popular and superficial reader will 
be amused by its variety of striking and romantic incident, by its 
glowing pictures of ancient manners, and by the lucid order and 
exact keeping preserved in the subjects which are successively 
and skilfully brought under the eye. 

We by no means say, however, that the history of Mr. Thierry 
is without faults, In a work of which the object is not only 
to give an account of the Norman Conquest, but to trace at 
great length the consequences of that event, not merely in Eng- 
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Jand, but in Ireland and in Scotland, it was almost impossible 
for a foreign writer to haye escaped some errors: to have saved 
him from such, there was requisite a familiarity with the history, 
the language and the manners of these countries, which none but 
a native could be expected to possess. It is accordingly impos- 
sible not to smile at the mixture of temerity and complacency 
with which Mr. Thierry sometimes rushes into discussions, for 
which he is altogether unfitted, owing evidently to the want of 
materials upon which he can form his judgment or arrive at a just 
conclusion. But these errors, which prevail principally in the 
concluding volume of the history, are of a nature so apparent, 
that every reader of this country will be able to detect them for 
himself, whilst they are more than redeemed by the excellence of 
the greater portion of his work. 

It is time, however, to allow our author to say a few words for 
himself, ‘The plan of his history, and the general design which 
he has followed in its composition, are thus clearly stated in his 
Introduction: 


** Permit me,” says he, “in conclusion, to say a few words on the 
plan and composition of this work. The reader will find that it contains, 
as its title announces, a complete and particular history of the Norman 
Conquest, placed, as it were, between two more abridged sketches; the 
first relating to the events which preceded, and may be said to have pre- 
pared the way for the Conquest; the second embracing those events 
which, as natural consequences, resulted from it. In this manner, 
before introducing and putting into action, (this is a little too much in 
the style of Mr. Peter and the puppets, ] the principal persons who figure 
in the grand drama of the Conquest, it has been my object to describe 
the ground upon which these scenes took place. To effect this, 1 have 
transported my reader, sometimes to Great Britain, sometimes to the 
Continent. I have explained the early history of Great Britain, its 
situation considered in itself, and as it regarded other countries, the first 
mutual relations between the population of England and that of Nor- 
mandy, and the events or oie by which these relations gradually 
assumed an aspect of decided hostility, and in the end brought on an 
invasion from Normandy. ‘The success of this invasion, commencing 
by the great victory at Hastings, introduces a Conquest, which is divided 
in the history of its progress, establishment and immediate effects, into 
several distinct and well-marked epochs. 

“The first epoch is that of the territorial occupation. It commences 
with the battle of Hastings, fought on the 14th of October, 1066, and 
embracing the successive progress of the Conqueror from the east to the 
west, and from the south to the north, concludes with the year 1070, 
when the various points which formed the centres of national resistance 
had been destroyed, and when all the men of power either submitted to 
the Conqueror or abandoned the country. The second epoch, that of the 
political occupation, commences where the first concludes. It embraces 
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that series of efforts which were made from time to time by the Con- 
queror, for the purpose of disorganizing, or, if I may be allowed the 
expression, of denationalizing the vanquished population, It ends in 
1076, by the death of the last chief of the Saxon race upon the scaffold, 
and the degradation of the last Saxon bishop. Under the third epoch, 
the violent results of the Conquest are reduced by the Conqueror into 
somewhat of a regular order, and the lands seized by his , soldiers are 
transformed by his measures into legalized, if not legitimate property ; 
whilst the epoch terminates in 1108 by a grand review of all the con- 
quering barons who became possessors of lands, in which we see them 
renewing their oaths of homage to their chief, and appearing for the first 
time under the aspect of a nation permanently established core the soil, 
and no longer av army employed in the business and details of a cam- 
paign. The fourth period is occupied with the intestine dissensions of 
the conquerors and their civil wars, whether for the possession of the 
conquered territory or the power of commanding in it. This period, 
longer than any of the preceding, only concludes in 1152, by the extine- 
tion of every pretender to the throne of England, with the single excep- 
tion of Henry, son to Geoffrey Earl of Anjou, and of the Empress 
Matilda, niece to William the Conqueror. Finally, in the fifth and last 
epoch, the Normans of England and of the continent, weary of consum- 
ing and throwing away their national activity in intestine dissensians, 
are seen departing from their respective centres of action upon expedi- 
tions of foreign conquest or of colonization, or with the design of extend, 
ing their dominion without weakening their hold at home, Henry the 
Second and Richard the First may be regarded as the representatives of 
this period, which is filled with wars upon the continent, and with new 
conquests territorial as well as political. It terminates in the first years 
of the thirteenth century bya reaction against the Anglo-Norman supre- 
macy in England, so violent in its results, that Normandy itself, the 
cradle of kings, the country from which have sprung the warlike nobility 
and the military population of England, was for ever disjoined from the 
land to which it had given conquerors. 

** Corresponding to these different epochs we find successive changes 
in the destiny of the Anglo-Saxon nation. It is first seen to lose its 
property in the soil, next its ancient organization, both political and 
religious ; afterwards availing itself of the divisions amongst its masters, 
and artfully attaching itself to the party of the kings against their re- 
volted vassals, it succeeds in obtaining concessions, which for a short 
time encourage a fleeting hope of its regaining its rank as a nation, or 
it is finally found engaging in an abortive struggle to recover its liberty 
by force. At last, overpowered by the extinction of parties in the Nor- 
man population, it gradually ceases to play a separate part in the great 
political drama, loses its national character in the public muniments 
and in history, and silently descends into an inferior class, Its revolts 
become extremely rare, aud no longer assume the character of national 
struggles, but are simply characterised by cotemporary historians. as 
quarrels between the poor and the rich, The account of one of such 
popular commotions which took place at London in 1196, under the 
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conduct of a leader evidently a Saxon by birth, concludes the narrative 
immediately connected with the Conquest.”—Introduction, p. 25. 


This passage will enable the reader to appreciate the interest- 
ing ground over which he is conducted, and we are not sorry to 
have given it at full length, as it will be impossible for us, within 
our prescribed limits, to follow the author throughout the whole, 
or even the greater part of his plan; and we wish at the same 
time that our readers may have some inducement to complete 
this task for themselves,—if indeed that can be called a task which 
will repay them with a rich harvest of useful knowledge and 
pleasing speculation. In our translation we have taken the 
liberty to leave out a little of the verbiage, which to a certain de- 
gree Mr. Thierry’s historical style possesses in common with that 
of most of his countrymen, and sometimes to add a word where 
the meaning was vague and indefinite; but upon the whole the 
extract is faithful, and presents a clear and excellent outline of 
the work. 

The early portion of Mr. Thierry’s history, as will be antici- 
pated from the above passage, embraces a dissertation, or rather 
a series of speculations, on the first inhabitants of Britain; and 
we cannot say that it is either very inviting or very conclusive, 
It is, in truth, exceedingly difficult to render discussions upon the 
aborigines of any nation interesting to the general reader, or even 
useful to the more laborious student. The extreme remoteness 
of the era to which such investigations relate, united to the dis- 
heartening circumstance, that the evidence upon which they are 
built is of that vague and traditionary character which can never 
satisfy the mind, renders even the best information which can be 
conveyed at once dry, desultory, and uncertain. It were worth 
while to grope our way through the cold mists and shadows which 
brood thickly over the ancient Scandinavian continent, at the 
risk of breaking our head upon some colossal fragment of Thor, 
or headless trunk of Odin, were we cheered with any hope of 
findmg the bright form of historic truth sitting in some Druid 
cave, or shedding her clear and useful light over the gloom; but 
unfortunately, after our most laborious efforts, we find that the 
data upon which we presumed to fix our foot are crumbling 
beneath it; the clue derived from a similarity of language, or the 
investigations of etymology, snaps or disappears; the light pro- 
ceeding from parallel superstijons or kindred manners is suddenly 
extinguished, and the unhappy antiquary is left in Cimmerian 
gloom, or at best in a state of chiaro-obscuro, which is little pre- 
ferable to it. Let us not, however, be misunderstood. Were it 
possible, with regard to these remote ages, to ascertain any part 
of their history ‘with precision, or to discover any documents 
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which brought before us their manners, their laws, or their migra- 
tions, with the certainty which belongs to contemporary evidence, 
then the very remoteness of the era would render these discoveries 
more interesting and curious, than the investigations regarding a 
later period. But so long as all is vague, contradictory and 
uncertain, so long as every new adventurer who affects to pene- 
trate the mists of ancient time, brings with him, from this “ womb 
of chaos and old night” a story essentially different to that told by 
his ‘predecessors, and most of all, so long as there are no authentic 
contemporary muniments or documents upon which we can firmly 
found our conclusions, it is very evident that we lose our pains in 
the search, and at best throw away the hours, or the years which 
should have been given to the discovery of truth, in the idle and 
barren display of our ingenuity. It is for this reason that we con- 
sider the first book of Mr. Thierry’s work, embracing the period 
from what he calls the establishment of the Bretons or Britons, 
to the ninth century, as by far the least interesting portion of the 
history. It would have been easy to have justified our opinion 
by a brief analysis of this introductory portion, but unwilling to 
inflict upon our readers the same tedium and impatience which 
beset ourselves, and contemplating a more fitting opportunity for 


the discussion of our aboriginal friends, we shall make no apology 
for stepping over a few centuries, and proceeding to the second 
book, which embraces the period from about the conclusion of 
the eighth to the middle of the eleventh century (787 to 1048). 
It commences with the first apparition of the Danish corsairs 
upon the coast of England, which is strikingly and picturesquely 
given. 


“‘ For more than a century and a half,” says Mr. Thierry, “ Southern 
Britain had borne the name of England; and, in the language of its 
Saxon conquerors, the name of a Briton or a Welshman was used to 
signify a slave or tributary bondman, when three vessels, manned by an 
unknown crew, disembarked in one of the harbours of the western coast. 
Before he understood whence they came, or what they desired, the Saxon 
magistrate of the place met them on the shore, the strangers permitted 
him to approach them, surrounded him, and instantly put him to. death, 
murdering at the same time those who were with him; after which, 
they plundered the neighbouring houses, and suddenly set sail. Such 
was the first appearance in England of the pirates of the north, named 
Danes, or Northmen, because they came from the islands of the Baltic 
Sea, or from the mountainous coast of Norway. ‘They descended from 
the same primitive race as the Anglo-Saxons and. the Franks, ‘they even 
spoke a language which could be understood by both these nations, but 
these signs of ancient fraternity did not preserve from their incutsions 
either Saxon Britain or Frankish Gaul, or the territory beyond the Rhine, 
anciently the patrimony of the Franks, and still inhabited by men of the 
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Saxon race and language. The conversion of the Teutonic races'of the 
south to the Christian faith had broken every species of tie between 
them and the northern Teutones. These Northmen still in the eighth 
century gloried in the title of sons of Odin, and considering them as 
bastards and renegades, confounded them with the very nations whom 
they had subdued. Franks or Gauls, Longobards or Latins—all were 
equally odious to the men who remained faithful to the ancient divinities 
of Germany. A species too of posan fanaticism, a misguided love for 
the dark rites of idolatry, united itself in the soul of the Scandinavians 
with the unbridled ferocity of their character, and their insatiable thirst 
for plunder. The blood of priests was shed by them with peciliar 
delight, churches were the favorite objects of their pillage, and they 
stalled their horses in the chapels then often attached to the royal palaces. 
With a fair wind from the east, three days’ voyage brought the fleets of 
the Danes and Norwegians upon the southern coast of Britain. The 
soldiers of each fleet were commanded by a single chief, whose ship. was 
distinguished from the rest by some particular ornament. It was the 
same chief too whose orders they obeyed, when, after having disembarked, 
they arranged themselves into battalions, and advanced into the country 
either on horseback or on foot. They were accustomed to salute him by 
the German title, Kong or Konung, which the languages of the south 
have mistranslated into King, for it is evident that he was only a king 
upon the sea, or in battle. When they feasted, the whole troop seated 
themselves in a circle, and the horn filled with beer passed from hand to 
hand without any attention to rank or precedence. The Sea-king or 
Battle-king, Se-kong, Wig-kong, was faithfully followed and readily 
obeyed, because he had earned the reputation of being the bravest amongst 
the brave; because to use the words of one of their ancient historians, 
he had never slept under a wooden roof, or quaffed the cup beside a 
domestic hearth.” —vol. i. p. 110. 


There seems to be something very unaccountable in the rapidity 
with which these Northmen reduced England, and the almost 
uniform success that attended every attack made by them upon the 
Saxons, It would almost tempt us to lay down the principle, that 
the seafaring and piratic life, when embraced by a race or nation 
originally of great strength and stature, is that which produces 
invariably the most unconquerable warriors. That the Saxons 
were a brave and powerful people there is no doubt, yet they made 
but a feeble defence against these sons of Odin. They them- 
selves, in the days of Hengist, when still pirates and pagans, over- 
whelmed with the same facility the British people; and the great 
Rolf or Rollo who had not yet been banished from N orway, when 
he and, his corsairs attacked the Franks in Neustria, a people 
sprung from the same stock, but who had become domesticated 
iu Fyance, found as litte difficulty in overwhelming all opposition 
and establishing an independent kingdom in the heart of a hostile 
country. And in truth, if we consider the necessary effects of 
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such a life as that which was led by these children of the ocean, 
we shall find that it was admirably calculated to produce firm 
hearts and strong bodies, Exposed from their infancy to every 
inclemency of a cold and rugged climate}; trained early to the use 
of arms, to fight on sea or on land; from the perils of the winds 
and the waves by which they were perpetually surrounded, having 
a constant necessity for presence of mind, prompt courage, and 
unwearied exertion ; nursed in the bosom of a gloomy and san- 
guinary superstition, which measured its future rewards by the 
sum of courage which they had shown, and of blood which they 
had shed ; believers in the powers of magic and sorcery, yet also 
believing that human boldness if exerted to its utmost, could con- 
troul even such supernatural agency, it is difficult to conceive 
that a whole nation nursed up in such a faith, and under such 
circumstances, should not have been a tremendous and almost 
invincible enemy. It is impossible for any one to read the origimal 
historians of this extraordinary people (and it is a remarkable fact 
that these have been collected with a religious care, and published 
with a learning and fidelity which has never been surpassed in 
similar undertakings) without being struck with much that corro- 
borates this opinion as to the overwhelming energy and valour of 
the Northmen. There is a joyousness in their descriptions of the 
most perilous enterprises, a high wrapt enthusiasm and physical 
delight in the midst of danger, a kindliness and kindred feeling in 
the epithets applied to the winds and the waves, which not only 
convinces us, in the fine phrase of Campbell, that they were 
“ nurslings of the storm,” but that they positively preferred such 
a life and education to every other, and would rather have been 
rocked by the billows of a winter sea, than lulled to contemptible 
repose by the sweetest zephyrs that ever stole their odours from 
the gardens of the south. Let the reader but peruse the song of 
Regner Lodbrog, or dip into any of the Sagas, or if he is desirous 
for information in a more popular form, consult the admirable 
chapter of Turner in his History of the Anglo-Saxons upon ‘the 
Sea-kings of the north, and he will be convinced of the truth of 
these remarks. The whole Scandinavian continent indeed, em- 
bracing Norway, Sweden and Denmark, was little else than a 
nursery of men brave by necessity. The interior of these countries 
was almost one vast solitude, covered with thick and interminable 
forests, and given up by man to the undisturbed possession of the 
bears and wolves. The sea-coast alone was peopled, and divided 
amongst a variety of petty chiefs or little kings, whose summer 
occupation was piracy, and whose winter months were employed 
in war and the chase, not to mention a very deep devotion to the 
“horn,” which, whether in peace or in war, was the inseparable 
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companion of the Norsemen. But in addition to such chiefs or 
princes as held that small portion of land im the country which 
had been cleared of wood, the seas around the Scandinavian 
continent swarmed with the Vikingr or pirate kings, whose sole 
property consisted in their fleets and their plunder, and who 
possessed not a foot of land. ‘This body of fierce and enter- 
prising adventurers was constantly recruited from the younger 
sons of the land kings, driven out like the young eagles by the 
parent birds, to seek their livelihood, first im little predatory 
excursions against some rival chief, whose territories lay near 
their home, and afterwards in those more important and miore 
terrific expeditions which carried fire and sword to every coast 
in Europe, and sometimes even as far as Constantinople itself. 


* Mox in ovilia 
Demisit hostem vividus impetus, 
Nunc in reluctantes dracones 
Egit amor dapis atque pugne.” 


It was in the year 835, that the first army of Danish corsairs 
disembarked upon the coast of Cornwall. 


“The first great army of Danish and Norman corsairs,” says our author, 
“‘ which directed its efforts against England, disembarked upon the coast 
of Cornwall, and the Cornish Britons, the ancient inhabitants of the 
country who had been reduced by the English to the miserable condition 
of slaves, immediately joined the enemies of their conquerors, either from 
the desire of satisfying their national revenge, or from a lingering hope 
of recovering their liberty. ‘The Northmen, however, were repulsed, and 
the Britons of Cornwall relapsed under the yoke of the Saxons; but 
shortly after this, other fleets appeared in the west, and brought with 
them such an overwhelming force of Danes that nothing could prevent 
them from penetrating into the heart of England. It was their practice 
to sail up the great rivers till they found a commodious station ; they then 
left their ships, and after dragging them up on dry land, and securing 
them by entrenchments, spread themselves over the face of the country, 
seized the oxen and horses, and from sailors soon changed themselves 
into cavalry, to use the expressions of the contemporary chronicles. In 
their first expeditions they were contented with plundering the country, 
after which they retired to their ships, leaving behind them some en- 
trenched camps or military stations for the purpose of protecting them 
on their next visit to the same coast ; but very soon they changed their 
mode of procedure, and established themselves permanently in the land 
as masters of the soil and of the inhabitants, driving back the Saxon 
population from the north-east to the south-east, as the Saxons themselves 


hau driven back the ancient British race from the sea of Gaul to the oppo- 
site ocean.” —yvol, i. pp. 111, 112. 


In'this quotation, we think the author has accidentally fallen into 
an error, where he speaks of the military stations or entrenched 
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camps being thrown up to protect them upon their return. , Instead 
of, being the last thing done, we believe that the construction, of 
a,camp or entrenched fortification was invariably the first labour 
performed by the, northern pirates when they landed from, their 
ships., Its abject was, quite apparent. It served as a safe recepr 
tacle to which they carried the plunder, and drove the captives, 
with the herds and flocks which they had seized in the interior. 
Within this camp, before their embarkation on their return, they 
held the feast, and the entrenchments were so placed in relation to 
the station where they had left their ships, that in case of attack 
or pursuit, it could protect their retreat and cover their embarka- 
tion. 

We cannot follow our author in tracing the fiery progress of 
this destroying people in England, in listening to the groans of 
the Saxons, or in dwelling with enthusiasm upon the actions and 
character of the great Alfred, who amid the gloom and smoke of 
war with which he is surrounded, starts from the historic canvas 
the model of a patriot king, a warrior, a legislator, and a man of 
letters. As to any effect indeed upon the national constitution, 
the manners, or the language, the period during which the Danes 
obtained possession of England is of little importance. ‘Their 
descents upon the coast, their desolating progress into the interior, 
and even their permanent conquest and settlement were too short- 
lived and evanescent to have any lasting effects. It was a storm 
or tornado which tore up, seamed or scathed the superficies, but 
did not alter the great features of the country. It is enough for 
our purpose to know that after the death of Alfred (A. D. 901) 
and the subsequent reduction of England into one kingdom, the 
Danes recommenced their invasions; that the country was once 
more conquered by Swein King of Denmark, at the conclusion 
of the tenth century, and that the throne for upwards of fifty years 
was possessed by a succession of Danish sovereigns, till the great 
revolt of the Saxons under Earl Godwin, who restored the English 
line in the year 1040, by placing the crown on the head of Edward 
the Confessor, the son of Ethelred the Saxon king, who had been 
deposed by Swein, and compelled to seek an asylum at the court 
of Robert Duke of Normandy. 

It is to the rise of this small but extraordinary state, that we 
must now turn our eyes. Lightly as it was then regarded by such 
mighty sovereigns as Swein or Canute, from it, as is well known, 
proceeded that conqueror, who, whilst their thrones were epheme- 
ral, was destined to establish a dominion in England of wonderftil 
strength and duration. Let us attend then, for a few moments, to 
the first settlement of Normandy, standing as: at: were beside! the 
cradle of this infant people, visiting the sources of that prowd» and 
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swelling river which was afterwards to hold its course so irre- 
sistibly through Europe. There cannot be the least doubt, that 
the Normans were originally Norwegians. In the history of the 
Norwegian kings, which was written by Snorro the son of Sturlas, 
in the middle of the thirteenth century,-known by the name of 
“ Heimskringla, Edr Noregs Konunga-Sogor,’* and which has 
been received as perfectly authentic by the greatest northern 
scholars, the exile of Rollo, and the settlement of Normandy are 
thus succinctly related. 


‘One of King Harald’s dearest friends, (the historian is speaking of 
Harold Haarfager, or Harold with the fair locks, who reigned in Nor- 
way from the year 885 to 936) whom he chiefly honoured was Jarl 
Rognvald, who took to wife Hilda the daughter of Rolf, surnamed 
Refta, (in plain English Rolf with the large nose). Their children were 
Rolf and Thorer. Rolf was an illustrious pirate, and of such tall stature 
that no horse was able to bear his weight, so that being forced to march 
always a-foot, he became known wherever be went by the name of Foot- 
man Rolf, (the ancient Norse is Gaungo Rolfr). He frequently com- 
mitted his piracies in the Baltic, and it so happened that on a certain 
summer season when he had returned from his expedition, and landed at 
Vikia, he slew the hogs which were feeding on the shore, and distributed 
them among his men. Now Harold the king was at this moment 
dwelling in Vikia, and being grievously offended with such conduct, since 
he had passed a law that no one, under the severest penalties, should dare 
to plunder within his own country, he instantly in the public assembly 
banished the offender from Norway. After this, Rolf sailed over the 
Western Sea to the Hebrides, and from thence to Vallandia, or France, 
where he far and wide extended his piracies, and obtaining a permanent 
dominion as a Jarl, caused that province to be thickly peopled by North- 
men, which was afterwards named Normandy. Footman Rolf’s son was 
William, who was the father of Richard, who begat Richard the second, 
who was the father of Robert Langespade, whose son was William the 
Bastard, from whom all the kings of England are descended.” + 


Such, as it is given by Snorro, is the brief, yet, from its ex- 
treme simplicity, very interesting account of the banishment of 
this celebrated pirate from his paternal seats. But there are 
other more minute, in some respects more romantic, incidents 
connected with the event, which seem to rest on perfectly genuine 
authority. 

Footman Rolf, with his squadron of hardy adventurers, first 
sailed, as we see, to the Westertt Isles, which he probably plun- 
dered, although we find no account of his expedition in the Scot- 


* See the learned preface of Gerard Schoning to the Heimskringla, published at 
Copenhagen, 1787, 
Heimskringla, vol.i. p. 101. 
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tish historians. From these he steered to England, then under the 
dominion of the great Alfred; and having effected-a descent wpon 
the English coast, he, as usual, commenced his piratical operations 
by throwing up entrenchments, from which he marched to ‘attack 
the country. Although successful, however, in collecting a large 
booty, the admirable dispositions made by Alfred rendered’ the 
enterprise every day more difficult and precarious; the sea pritice 
retreated within his éncampment, and became pensive as ‘to 
his future destinies. In this situation, after having retired to 
rest, careful as we may suppose, and with a mind full of thick- 
coming fancies, an extraordinary dream visited his pillow. ‘“ He 
found himself suddenly in France, sitting on a high hill and lock- 
ing upon a noble river. Upon the sides and at the foot of the 
mountain were seen various kinds of aquatic birds, which, after 
having washed and dipt their wings in the stream, began to feed 
upon the banks, and soon after to build their nests in the trees, 
and bring forth their young.” ‘The pirate chief was much im- 
pressed with the dream, which having puzzled his own magicians, 
was read by one of the English Christian captives whom he had 
taken, in the way most suited to their own wishes; and the result 
was, that Rolf determined to conquer for himself a permanent 
settlement in France, and entered into a strict league of amity 
with Alfred.* The reader will look in vain for this singular 
dream in the pages of our author Thierry, and other modern his- 
torians. But it is mentioned in authentic northern chronicles, 
and we consider its being expunged as one of those mistaken im- 
provements which a too enlightened and philosophic spirit is often 
introducing into history—stripping it sometimes of its most de- 
lightful and attractive attributes, and striking out the characteristic 
touches which give individuality and interest to the narrative. At 
the time of Rolf’s arrival in England, in the conclusion of the 
ninth century (895), it must be recollected that he and his com- 
panions were Pagans; that one of the strongest features in the 
national character of the Norwegians was a belief in dreams and 
visions; that their imagination was cultivated to the highest. de- 
gree by a love of the marvellous; and that in the circumstances in 
which the adventurer was placed, nothing could be. more Jikely 
than that he should dream of invading France. 

Rolf accordingly commanded his ships to be unmoored, and 
after a friendly parting with Alfred, who was so_pleased to see 
him turn his back upon England that he furnished him, with 
twelve transports laden with grain, the Norsemen set sail, and 


* Krantz, Chronicon Regnoram Aquilonarium, p. 650. See, also, another account 
of this dream in the article on Wace’s Roman de Rou, in a previous number of this 
Journal, No, III. p, 97.—Editor. 
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were soon overtaken by a storm of thunder and lightning which 
would’ have terrified any ordinary mariners, but which to these 
children of the sea only gave an opportunity of exhibiting their 
skill and intrepidity. 

In their voyage they first made a descent upon Frisia, and 
totally routed the forces brought against them by a duke of that 
country, the object probably being to reprovision their ships, and 
strike terror into the coasts connected with France. From this 
they at once steered for the Seine, and entering the river, already 
well known to the Danish corsairs, sailed up to Rouen, surveying 
the best stations or harbours as they proceeded, occasionally land- 
ing at the different religious houses on the banks of the river, and 
showing by the pacific and methodical conduct which they pur- 
sued, that their object was not, as usual, to plunder and leave the 
coast, but something very different. The miserable condition of 
France at this period, and the dreadful panic of the people, were 
seen by the mode of Rolf’s reception at Rouen. e€ was met, 
not by an armed force, but by a deputation of the clergy, and the 
interview was followed by his quietly taking possession of a city 
which could make no resistance. On entering it the marks of the 
havoc of his countrymen, the Vikingr, were the first objects which 
arrested his attention. ‘“ Vidit disjecta moenia, ruinas edificio- 
rum, regionem satis feracem, sed cultoribus exhaustam.”* 

From Rouen the chief continued his voyage up the river, and 
the French monarch in deep dismay despatched a messenger who 
knew the language of the strangers, to question them as to their 
future intentions. The interview which took place, and which 


has been somewhat injudiciously diluted and abridged by Thierry, 
was admirably characteristic. 


“* * Who are you,’ said the envoy, ‘ and from whence do ye come ? 
‘We are Northmen,’ was the reply, ‘ and we come from our ships. Look 
at their ornaments (the vessels of the Vikingr were generally richly 
carved and gilded) and at our dress, and if thou hast ever been in Den- 
mark you will recognise both.’ ‘ What is your design? ‘ To settle in 
your kingdom, and if we are opposed, to fight our way.’ ‘ Are you 
ready to submit to the King of the Franks, and to obey his orders?’ ‘ It 
is not our fashion to submit to any one. ‘To command, or at least to be 
equals in all things, is what we are accustomed to.’ ‘ Who is your 
chief or prince?’ ‘ We acknowledge no one as such—we are all equal.’ ”+ 


Such were the principles of stern independence professed by 
the men who founded the kingdoth of Normandy. 
Nothing can be more interesting than the future history of 
Rolf, or as he now began to be called in the language of the 
Franks, Raoul, or Rollo. His conquest of Normandy; his 


* Krantz, Chronicon Regnorum Aquilonarium, p. 650. + Ibid. p. 659. 
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acquisition of the rich country of Bretagne; his conyersion.to the 
Christian faith, and marriage with Ghisela, the king’s daughter; 
his change from the fierce and indomitable sea prince, with the 
stamp of piracy and paganism fresh upon him, to the wise and 
enlightened legislator, whose acts are still the ground-work of the 
Coutumes de Warmandie—these are all incidents which, unless 
they were founded on unquestionable evidence, might be pro- 
nounced too romantic to be believed. Not the least of these 
marvels wrought by Rollo was the transformation which he seems 
to have effected upon his squadron of northern corsairs, from 
their accustomed existence of perpetual variety and unlicensed 
plunder at sea, to a life of settled habits upon land. This_pro- 
bably was one of the most difficult tasks which he had to perform ; 
and we can easily believe that it was long before his followers 
were thoroughly reconciled to their new habits of life—that the 
old corsairs, as they gazed from the pacific fields, which they were 
compelled to cultivate, upon their native element, often wished to 
be once more upon the waters—and that for a long time they 
found themselves in the condition of the inconstant lovers in the 
old song of “ Sigh no more Ladies,” 


** One foot on sea—another on shore.” 


At the time that Duke Rollo and his descendants, all of them 
men cast in the same mould of genius and enterprize, were work- 
ing these wonders in their new kingdom, the English crown, as we 
have seen, had been restored to the Saxon line, and placed on the 
head of Edward the Confessor, who had been bred up at the 
Norman court. This monarch, unacquainted with the prejudices 
of his own subjects, had imbibed the strongest partiality for the 
Norman character and manners; and on his accession to the 
throne, the nobles of the country which had given him an asylum, 
encouraged by the invitations of the king, flocked in such num- 
bers to his court, that England began to look more like a Nor- 
man than a Saxon kingdom. This is powerfully described by 
our historian. 


“ Crowds,” says he, “ of those Normans, who pretended some relation- 
ship with Edward, passed the Straits, sure of a kind reception. Every 
suitor, provided he could speak in Norman French, might reckon with 
certainty on a favourable answer. This language banished from the 
palace the national tongue, which became an object of ridicule to the 
foreign courtiers, and every Englishman, who endeavoured to please his 
sovereign, found himself under the necessity of babbling his flatteries in 
this favourite idiom. The men of rank, of ambition and of intrigue, 
studied and spoke it in their castles as the only dialect worthy,a person- 
age of birth: the large Saxon mantle was thrown aside for the short 
Norman cloak ; even the letters of their writing were changed into the 
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long-shaped Norman characters, and instead of signing their names 
at the foot of their deeds, as before, they suspended to them seals of wax, 
in the Nerman fashion. Ina word, whatever remained of ancient. na- 
tional usages, even in matters the most indifferent, was abandoned in 
disdain to the lower classes. But the people who had shed their blood 
for the liberty of England were, it may be believed, little struck with 
the beauty of short cloaks and long letters, and gloomily began to’ thitk 
that the dominion of a foreign power was beginning to be introdured 
under an affectation of national improvement. y 

*‘ Earl Godwin, although the first amongst the Saxon nobles, and next 
to the king, did not disdain to recall to mind his plebeian origin, and 
joined the popular party against the Norman favourites, The son of 
Ulfnoth, and bis four sons, all of them excellent, soldiers, and favourites, 
of the people, set themselves in opposition to the Norman influence as 
boldly as they had drawn their swords against the Danish conquerors. 
In the palace, where his daughter and their sister was queen, they re- 
torted injury for injury to the parasites and courtiers of Gaul; they de- 
rided their exotic manners, and blamed the weakness of the king, who 
made such persons the repositories of the fortune of the country, and 
the confidence of the throne. 

** The Normans received these reproaches carelessly. * * * * Th 
represented to Edward that Godwin and his sons insulted him with an 
arrogance which knew no bounds, and that it was not difficult to detect 
in them the design of betraying him, and of reigning in his stead. But 
while these accusations were made in the palace of the king, very dif- 
ferent were the judgments formed of the character and conduct of the 
Saxon chief and his sons, which were passed in the popular assemblies. 
* Is it astonishing,’ said the people, ‘ that the man who placed the crown 
on Edward’s head, and keeps it there, should be indignant to see a set 
of foreign upstarts elevated above him? And yet how nobly does he re- 
strain himself from uttering a single reproach against the man whom he 
has himself made king. ‘The Norman favourites were stigmatised in 
these meetings of the people as infamous slanderers, as workers of dis- 
cord and trouble in the nation; whilst to Godwin, a hero whom they 
pronounced invincible both by sea and land, were breathed out fervent 
prayers for length of days and of honour, They cursed the fatal mar- 
riage of Ethelred, the father of Edward the Confessor, with a Norman 
woman—a union entered into to save the country from a foreign in- 
vasion, but which had drawn after it a new invasion and a new con- 
quest, more dangerous because it was carried on under the masque of 
peace and friendship.’’* 


Mr. Thierry’s second book closes with this striking passage. 
The third, which opens with the insurrection of the English 
against Edward’s Norman favourites, concludes with the famous 
battle of Hastings, and is infinitely more interesting than the two 
preceding. The author, unembarrassed by the dry details and 
antiquarian discussions through which he had to wade his way 


* Thierry, vol. i. pp. 214—217. 
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before getting to his main subject, at once brings it before us with 
great boldness of pencil and felicity of expression, qualities which 
seem in him to be the result of a warm imagination, a familiarity 
with the ancient writers, and a consequent clearness and definite- 
ness in his conceptions, which communicate themselves to his 
style, and pervade the arrangement of the various historical 
groups which occupy the picture. 

The rebellion, of which the reader, from the last passage ex- 
tracted; must have anticipated the occurrence, concluded im the 
destruction of the anti-Norman party of Earl Godwin and his 
sows, in their banishment from the country, and the complete 
ascendancy of the Normans. The weak monarch, more than 
ever under the influence of these favourites, even went so far as to 
shut up his queen, the daughter of Earl Godwin, in a convent, 
and to spoil her of her jewels and her lands. 

** The days which followed these transactions,” says Thierry, “‘ were 
days of joyance to the foreign favourites, and Normandy continued more 
than ever to furnish governors to England; so that by degrees the Nor- 
mans came to hold the same supremacy in that country which the Danes 
had conquered by their swords. A monk of Jumieges, named Robert, 
became Archbishop of Canterbury; another Norman monk filled the see 
of London; Saxon prelates and abbots were deposed to make way for 
Frenchmen, who pretended to be connected with the king through his 
mother; the governments of Earl Godwin and his sons were divided 
amongst foreigners; a Norman of the name of Eudes became chief of 
the four provinces of Devon, Somerset, Dorset and Cornwall; and 
Ralph, the son of Walter of Mantes, was placed over the province of 
Hereford, and had the command of the defensive stations established 
against the Welsh.” * 

Amongst these Norman visitors to the court of Edward, came 
one illustrious guest, afterwards too fatally known to the Saxons. 
This was no other than the Conqueror himself, then simply 
William, Duke of Normandy, and the fifth in descent from Rollo. 
There is a strong presumption, we think, that the first idea of be- 
coming master of England had already arisen in his mind; and if 
such was the case, the condition in which he found that country 
must have been particularly encouraging. 

“In riding through the land,” says Thierry, ‘‘ the Duke of Nor- 
mandy might have easily persuaded himself that he had not quitted his 
own dominions. The captains of the English fleet which received him. 
at Dover were Normans; they were, Norman soldiers who formed the 
garrison of the castle on the neighbouring cliffs; crowds of governors 
and dignified clergy who came to pay him their ai were Normans ; 
Edward's Norman favourites respectfully ranged themselves round their 
feudal chief ; so that William appeared in England almost more a king 








* Thierry, vol. i. pp. 228, 229. 
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than Edward himself; nor was his ambitious spirit slow to conceive the 
hope of becoming so, when the monarch who had made himself the 
slave of the Norman influence should be called away by death.’’* 

The duke, however, was far too prudent to make any open 
mention of his ultimate designs, and returned to Normandy with 
the conviction that the proper season for their execution was not yet 
fully arrived. The events which followed are of a very interesting 
description, and a train of circumstances which at first sight ‘ap- 
peared the most inimical to the designs of the Conqueror, actually 
co-operated to hurry on the catastrophe which seated him on the 
English throne. ‘These, however, we can-only glance at, but the 
reader will find them clearly detailed by Mr. Thierry. Earl God- 
win, infinitely the most powerful noble amongst the Saxons, who, 
as we have already seen, had been banished from England, in- 
vaded that country, assisted by his sons, of whom Harold was the 
bravest and most popular; and such was the success of the enter- 
prise, and the powerful hold which they maintained over the 
affections of the people, that Edward was compelled to submit to 
their terms, and to consent to the re-establishment of Saxon in- 
fluence, and the banishment of the Normans from the court. 
These foreign favourites, however, did not wait for any such slow 
process as an act of banishment, but fled in the utmost precipi- 
tation to Normandy. 

“The Normans,” says Mr. Thierry, “‘ Robert, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and William, Bishop of London, hurried through the western 
gate, followed by a troop of their own soldiers, who massacred several 
English in their flight, and after gaining the coast, threw themselves 
into some fishermen’s boats, the archbishop in his terror and confusion 
having left the pall which he had just received from Rome as the emblem 
of his dignity, and along with it the most precious of his effects.”*+ 

Whether Edward the Confessor was perfectly sincere in his re- 
conciliation with Earl Godwin, and cordially acquiesced in the 
violent revolution which for a season was a death-blow to all Nor- 
man influence, is not very easily discovered. It is certain that 
Harold, the son of Godwin, became a great favourite of the king, 
was entrusted with an authority, and wielded an influence supe- 
rior to that of any other officer under the crown, and if we may 
believe the ancient historian of Norway, was treated by the 
monarch like his own son. An event, however, was at hand, of 
which the Duke of Normandy ably availed himself to facilitate his 
designs against England. At dhe reconciliation between Godwin 
and the Confessor, the Saxon chief had been obliged to deliver 
his youngest son, Ulfnoth, and another noble Saxon youth, to the 
king as hostages for his fidelity, and he in his turn committed 


* Thierry, vol. i. p. 433. + Ibid. p. 238. 
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them. to the keeping of the Duke of Normandy. ‘After they had 
remained for ten years beyond seas in a species of honourable 
captivity, Harold requested permission of the king to visit Nor- 
mandy, and to reclaim them in person. To this request Edward 
made a, remarkable reply. 


** T cannot refuse you my permission,” said he; ‘ but if you will set 
out, it must be against my advice; for certain 1 am that your voyage to 
Normandy will bring some misfortune upon yourself and your country. 
I know Duke William and his crafty spirit: be assured he hates you; 
nor will he accede to your wishes without being certain that it is attended 
with advantage to himself. The best way to get back the hostages is 
not to go yourself, but to send another,”—vol. i. p. 257. 


It is easy to discern in this speech, we think, that feeling of 
awe and terror which Duke William’s intercourse with Edward 
had produced upon the feeble mind of the Confessor, the dread, 
in short, which a superior intellect leaves upon an inferior mind, 
which, although it has ability to discern the craft and ambition 
under which it quails, fears to encounter them, and finds a timid 
security in keeping at a distance. 

Harold, however, whose character was bold and unsuspicious, 
adhered to his original purpose of visiting the court of Normandy 
in person, and the result evinced how truly the Confessor had de- 
picted the designs of the duke, and how prophetic was bis antici- 
pation of evil. He was at first received with the utmost distinc- 
tion, and William openly congratulated himself on becoming the 
host of the bravest, the noblest and the most popular man in Ras: 
land. ‘These were not words of empty compliment. They were 
true. William felt them to be so, and he knew that in the event 
of the death of the King of England, there was none more worthy 
or more likely to succeed to the throne than the stranger who was 
then his guest. Buthe had already resolved that this crown should 
be his own, and his object therefore was to trammel Harold with 
such engagements, that he should either be compelled to lend him 
his assistance, or should be reduced into such a situation as to 
render any opposition he might make fruitless and unpopular. 

The mode in which he accomplished this was a masterpiece of 
policy. His first step was to disarm all suspicion in the bosom 
of his guest. Harold and the small suite which attended him 
were treated with the most marked distinction. The hostages, 
he declared, were free upon his simple request, and he-was at 
liberty instantly to return with theth to England; but he trusted 
he would remain with him for some time to enjoy the pleasures 
of his court, and to accompany him in a tour through his domi- 
VOL. VI. NO. XII. ¥ 
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nions. Harold consented. The journey from, town to, town 
was one continued féte; the Saxon Prince and his companions 
were knighted after the Norman fashion; and such was the un- 
suspicious enthusiasm with which they regarded their noble host, 
that they accompanied him in an expedition against his revolted 
subjects of Brittany, and shared in the perils and plander of the 
campaign. 

It was on their return from this service, in which William had 
treated Harold with such friendly confidence as to share with him 
his tent, and eat at the same table, that the crafty Norman threw 
his meshes over the Saxon Prince. They were riding together, 
side by side, when the Duke of Normandy managed to lead the 
conversation in a careless manner to his early ties with King Ed- 
ward. We shall give the rest in Mr. Thierry’s own words. 


«* *« When Edward and I,’ said the Duke, ‘ lived like twin brothers in 
the same tent, he made me a promise, that if ever he became King of 
England, he would nominate me heir to the crown. Harold,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘ J should like well that you would give me your assistance to 
make this promise good; and rest satisfied, that if, by your aid, I ob- 
tain the kingdom, I shall very readily grant you all that you demand.’ 
Harold, completely taken by surprise at this unexpected fit of confidence, 
could only reply to it by expressions of vague acquiescence, when Wil- 
liam thus proceeded : ‘ Since my friend is thus willing to assist me, I 
must be so bold as to point out what I expect of him. The castle of 
Dover must be given up to my soldiers, a well must be sunk in it, and it 
must be strengthened in its fortifications, and the ties between us must 
be drawn more strongly together by your bestowing the hand of your 
sister on one of my chiefs, and yourself consenting to marry my daughter 
Adela; moreover, I expect that previous to your departure you will leave 
with me one of the two hostages whom you came to reclaim, and whom 
I shall bring into England when | arrive there to claim the crown.’ At 
these words Harold became awake, not only to all the perils of his own 
situation, but to the danger to which he had unexpectedly exposed his 
young relations. ‘The only way to relieve himself from his embarrass- 
ment was to give a verbal consent to the demands of the Duke of Nor- 
mandy, and he who had already twice unsheathed his sword to expel all 
foreigners from his native land was compelled to promise that he would 
deliver the principal fortress of the country into the hands of a foreigner. 
It was his pusillanimous object to purchase a momentary safety and re- 
pose by a falsehood, reserving to himself the power of breaking his en- 
gagement at a future period. But he was severely punished for the 
subterfuge. 

“ William, for the present, forbore to press his guest; but he did not 
suffer him to remain long at peace. In the town of Avranches or of 
Bayeux, for writers are not agreed as to the locality, the Duke of Nor- 
mandy convoked a Grand Council, composed of his richest and noblest 
barons. On the evening of the day preceding that whereon they were 
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to meet, he caused the bones and relics of the Saints that were pre- 
served| in the convents and religious houses of the neighbotrhood to be 
secretly collected and: put ‘into a large hamper or hollow’ Vessel, which 
he: 'covéred with a cloth of gold, and placed in the middle of‘ the Hall 
of|.Council... When the Duke had seated himself in his chair‘ of 'state, 
holding in his hand a rich sword ornamented with: a chaplet of flowers 
of gold, and having around him his Norman barons, and the Saxon 
Prince, he eommanded a missal to be bronght, and placed upon the 
covered vessel which held the concealed relics, He then rose up, and 
thus addressed him, with a loud voice ;—‘ Harold, I here require of 
thee, in presence of this noble assembly, to confirm by thine oath the 
promises which thou hast made me: to assist me to obtain the throne of 
England after the death of Edward ; to espouse my daughter Adela, and 
to send over thy sister to Normandy, that she may be united to one of my 
barons.’ The Saxon, who, from his open nature, had once more allowed 
himself to be taken by surprise, did not dare to deny his promise, and 
approaching the missal with a troubled air, extended his right hand 
upon its leaves, and swore to fulfil his engagements to the Duke, if life 
was spared to him, and God but granted him his assistance. “ May 
God assist him!’ shouted the assembled multitude; and while Harold 
still stood upon the spot, the Duke gave the signal, the sacred book was 
removed, the cloth of gold which covered the relics was lifted up, and 
the dry bones and skeletons, which filled the vessel to the brim, were 
exposed to view, upon which, in utter ignorance, the son of Godwin had 
taken an oath of tremendous sanctity. It is said by the Norman writers, 
that Harold, on casting his eyes upon the relics, started back and 
shuddered at the sight; but recovering himself, he soon afterwards 
took his departure from Normandy, carrying with him his nephew, and 
leaving behind him his younger brother in the power of the Duke. Wil- 
liam accompanied him to the shore, loaded him with presents, and re- 
turned to his court, rejoiced at having thus fraudulently extorted from 
the man who in all England was the best able to have thwarted his am- 
bitious designs, a public and solemn oath that he would forward and 
assist them.”—vol. i. pp. 261--263. 

On his return to England, Harold informed the King of all 
that had taken place. ‘‘* Did I not warn thee,’ said the feeble 
monarch, whgse mortal disease was then fast undermining his 
frame, ‘ that [ knew Duke William’s character, and that your visit 
would bring great perils upon yourself aud the nation? God 
grant that | myself may not live to behold them!’ These words, 
and the grief of the King,” says Mr. Thierry, “ give: us some 
ground to believe that Edward, in his days of thoughtlessness and 
youth, had actually made to a foreign prince the foolish promise of 
adignity which it belonged solely to the English people to bestow. 
We cannot tell whether, after his accession to the throne, any fur- 
ther engagement or intercourse, had been entered, into,,,yhigh 
could fan the ambitious hopes of the Norman Duke ; but.in,the 
absence of any expréss stipulation, it was perfectly natural for 
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William to conclude, from the constant friendship with whicli he 
was treated by Edward, that he secretly favoured his wishes, and 
virtually, made himself an accomplice in his ambitious designs.” 
—vol. 1. p. 264. 

Tfisuch thoughts were then passing in his ,mind, he could mot 
fail to perceive the great advantage which. Duke William had al- 
ready gained, and the immense additional strength which the oath 
he had extorted from Harold gave to, a promise, originally, little 
heeded. And this is exactly one of those points, in, history in 
which, in order to judge of it fairly, we must transport ourselves 
into the times of which we speak, and view it through the me- 
dium of the superstition and the bigotry of the age. The Court 
of Rome was at this moment discontented, and in a fume at the 
part which had been adopted by Edward and Harold in expelling 
the Norman Archbishop of Canterbury, and installing in the ar- 
chiepiscopal chair a Saxon stranger, who, before he had obtained 
the sanction of the Holy See, had the audacity to wear the pall 
of the extruded prelate.—vol. i. p. 240. This feeling of animo- 
sity had been artfully encouraged by the Duke of Normandy, and 
the oath which had been pronounced by Harold upon the relics 
of the saints, and in circumstances of awful solemnity, enabled 
him, in the event of its being broken, to represent him as a per- 
jured traitor, an outcast, and a rebel to the church; and ren- 
dered it certain that the court of Rome, already inimical, would 
become doubly inveterate, would co-operate in the designs of his 
ambition, and throw into the scale against Harold the all-powerful 
sanction of its authority and approval. The result showed how 
truly William had judged. Edward the Confessor died soon 
after, and in his last moments, amid speeches full of terror and 
superstition, and which seemed darkly prophetic of the miseries 
which were approaching, declared that the man most worthy to 
succeed to the vacant throne was Harold, the son of Godwin.* 
The day after the funeral of the Confessor, Harold was crowned 
and anointed, and with the royal ensigns, the golden crown and 
sceptre, there was presented to him, according to an ancient Saxon 
practice, a large battle-axe, the symbol of the sons of Odin. If 
we may believe Roger Hoveden, the new monarch (according to 
the estimation of these times) was every way worthy of the throne. 


** So soon as he assumed the reins of government, he abrogated all 
unjust laws, and enacted others: which were just and equitable; he 
showed himself the patron of the churches and monasteries, and ex- 
hibited the utmost piety and veneration for all bishops, abbots, monks, 
and clerks; he was humble, pious, and affable; a terror to evil doers, 





* Roger de Hoveden, p. 256. 
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anda friend to the good. _ His governors, lieutenants, and civil officers, 
received strict orders from him to seize all thieves, vagabonds, and dis- 
turbers of the public peace ; whilst he himself spared no’ pains, ‘but ‘la- 
boured in the sweat of his brow for the defence of his kingdom both by 
sea and land.”* ) 


It required indeed’ the’ utmost talent and exertion upon 'the 
part of the new monarch to make head against the complicated 
dangers which threatened to overwhelm him.  Tostig, his elder 
brother, had been’ banished from England for misgovernment, 
and he ‘now entered into an alliance with Harold, King of Nor- 
way, who issued a decree to collect the half of the vessels and of 
the soldiers of his dominions, and determined to invade England 
in the spring. 

“* This Norwegian monarch,” says Mr. Thierry, “ was the last Scan- 
dinavian prince, who, deserving the appellation of King of the Sea, had 
in his piracies visited the rich western nations. His vessels had passed 
the straits of Gibraltar and cruised in the seas of Sicily; he had sacked 
Constantinople, and carried off a youthful daughter of the imperial 
house. Like most of the northern corsairs, he was a poet, and during 
his distant voyages, when the winds bad fallen and the vessel lay be- 
calmed, amused himself by turning into verse the successes which had 
crowned their efforts, or the hopes which animated their ambition.” 

But although, as was afterwards shown, this royal pirate proved 
a most formidable enemy, Harold’s darkest anticipations turned 
towards Normandy, and there was something in the very mode- 
ration and calmuess of the first steps taken by William, which 
was fitted to excite deep alarm. 

The Duke was in his park at Rouen, indulging im the amuse- 
ment of archery, of which he was passionately fond, when the 
news of the death of Edward and the election of Harold was sud- 
denly brought tohim. It threw him instantly into a deep reverie. 
He mechanically gave his bow and arrows to one of his attend- 
ants, passed the Seine, and, entering the long gallery of his pa- 
lace, paced it in deep thought, and betrayed marks of great agi- 
tation. After some time, one of his most intimate counsellors 
ventured to approach him. “ My lord,” said he, “ the report 
goes that the King of England is dead, and that Harold, false to 
the oath he made you, has seized the throne.” “ It is too true,” 
said William, starting up from the seat into which he had thrown 
himself; “ my chagrin proceeds from the death of Edward, and 
the wrong which Harold has done me.” ‘“ And why distress 
yourself,” replied the counsellor, “ at that which can be amended ? 
For the death of Edward indeed there is no remedy; but for the 
wrongs of Harold, have you not brave soldiers, and the right’on 
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your side? Essay it hardily then. A work well begun, is_ half 
accomplished,” "The counsel was no doubt poured into a willing 
and ready ear; but it was the habit of William’s mind to unite 
caution with resolution. He had weighed the magnitude of the 
enterprize, the difficulties which surrounded. jt, and the coe? 
which attended an ill digested and precipitate attempt. He de- 
termined therefore to remonstrate with Harold, whilst he se- 
cretly forwarded his preparations, and resolved on contesting 
the crown to the last extremity. All things, however, were 
managed with that decorum which in those days usually pre- 
ceded a mortal defiance. A messenger was despatched from 
the court of Normandy, who upbraided the Saxon King, with 
his breach of a solemn oath sworn upon the holy relics. , If 
we may trust the historians of the time, Harold admitted the en- 
gagement, but pleaded that it had been extorted from him when 
he was under bodily fear, and added that he had been compelled 
to renounce that royal dignity, which was not then his own to 
bestow, but belonged to the people of England, without whose 
consent he could not espouse a foreign princess. A second re- 
monstrance produced no more satisfactory explanation, and Wil- 
liam then judged himself at liberty to declare that, within the 
year, he would exact the debt which was due to him with his 


sword, and that upon the spot where Harold believed himself 
most safe. 


* So,” says William of Malmesbury, “ the messengers returned with- 
out accomplishing their object; but the Duke spent the whole of the 
subsequent year in providing the necessaries for war; his own soldiers 
were armed and kept in discipline at a great expense; foreign troops 
were invited into his service ; his different squadrons and battalions were 
so carefully formed that they were made up of the tallest and strongest 
soldiers ; whilst he took care that the chief captains and officers, besides 
having a perfect knowledge of the military art, should be men of mature 
age and experience; to have seen them either at the head of their sol- 
diers, or alone, you would have thought them kings, not officers.”* 


‘The names of the noblest of these kingly chiefs have been pre- 
served to us by William of Poictiers, the faithful contemporary 
biographer of the Conqueror. ‘They were “ Robert, Count of 
Mortain; Robert, Count of Eu; Richard, Count of Evreux; 
Roger. de Beaumont, Roger de Mont-Gomeri, William Fitz- 
Osbern, and Hugo, the Viscount.”+ The same author informs 
us that there came to the assistance of the Duke a great many 


* Wai of Malmesbury, p. 56. 
+ Guillaume de Poictiers, Vie de Guillaume le Conquerant, p. 387. We quote 


from the beautiful edition published by Mr, Guizot, Professer of Modern History in 
the University of Paris. 
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foreign knights, attracted partly by his well known generosity, 
and above all by thé assurance which they had of the justice of his 
cause. To keep up this character of justice, to render the ex- 
pedition popular, and to accustom his soldiers to habits of strict 
discipline, William, during the time that the army was encamped, 
waiting for a fair wind, forbad all plunder. 


“ Such was his prudence and moderation,” says William of Poictiers, 
“ that he supported at his own expense, during a whole mouth, 50,000 
men at arms, whilst adverse winds detained them at the mouth of the 
river. The expenses of the knights, foreign as well as Norman, were 
cheerfully paid ; but he would permit no one, however high his rank, to 
seize any thing at his own hands. The flocks and herds fed in the fields 
as securely as if they had been shut up in some sacred place. The crops 
ripened for the sickle of the labourer without being cut down by forag- 
ing parties, or trod under foot by the haughty carelessness of the knights, 
and the weak and unarmed husbandman travelled where he chose, sing- 
ing on his horse, and gazing without fear on the troops of warlike men 
who crossed his path.”* 


This striking and beautiful picture, comes from a contempo- 
rary who in all probability was on the spot. William of Poic- 
tiers, however, has concealed the opposition which the Duke 
met with in his great designs from some part of his subjects, 
which is strikingly described by Mr. Thierry, who uses the words 
of the Chronicle of Normandy. 


“ The Duke,” says he, “ then convoked a great assembly of the 
states of Normandy, the richest and most considerable men of war, be- 
sides churchmen and merchants. ‘To them he explained his project and 
solicited their assistance ; after which the assembly retired to deliberate 
at freedom, and secluded from all influence. In the debate which then 
took place the opinions appeared various. There were some who were 
anxious to assist the Duke with ships, ammunition, and money ; others 
refused to contribute anything, saying that they had already more de- 
mands upon them than they could pay. This discussion was not car- 
ried on without tumult ; and the members of the assembly, scattered in 
groupes, spoke and gesticulated with great eagerness. In the midst of 
this confusion, William Fitzosbern, seneschal of Normandy, raising bis 
voice, exclaimed, ‘ What mean these disputes amongst yourselves? Is 
he not your lord? Hath he not need of your assistance? Is it not your 
duty to make him your offers before waiting for his request? If he ac- 
complish his purpose without your assistance, by heaven he will not for- 
get this. Shew then that you love him, and do it with a good grace.’ 
* Without doubt,’ said they, ‘ he is otr lord; but it is enough for us 
that we pay his rents. We owe him no aid for any expedition beyond 
seas. His wars have already weighed too heavily upon us. If he fails 
in his new enterprise, our country will be ruined.” 
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After much discourse of this nature, it was resolved that, Fitz- 
osberh, who knew the means and fortunes of each of them, should 
be the bearer of a message to the Duke to éxcuse the assembly 
for the smallness of their contributions, ‘The members, however, 
insisted on accompanying him into the presence of William, and 
a very extraordinary scene followed, which is well: described by 
Mr, Thierry, or rather by the Chronicle of Normandy. 

“ ‘The Normans,” says the author, “ then returned to the Dake; and 
Fitzosbern thus addressed him: ‘1 believe,’ said he, ‘ that there are not any 
more zealous men in the world than those now before you. . You know 
the aids which they have already furnished; the burdens which.they 
have already sustained. Would you believe it, my lord;, they are 
anxious to do more; they are as anxious to serve you beyond sea as on 
this side of it. Proceed, then, in your designs, and 7 for nothing. 
He who as yet hath only furnished two mounted soldiers is ready to 
double his contribution.’ ‘ No, no!’ exclaimed the assembly with one 
consent. ‘ We never commissioned you to speak thus. We never pro- 
mised any such thing, nor shall such ever be the case. Let the Duke 
stay in his own land, and we shall pay him the services which are his 
due. We are not bound to assist him in the conquest of a kingdom 
which belongs to another. Besides this, if for once we consented 
to this double service, and followed him beyond seas, it would become a 
right and a custom for the future. He would become a hard master to 
our children. . This shall never be. No; this shall never be.’ Upon 
this the multitude, as before, began to form into different groupes, by 
tens, twentics, and thirties; the tumult became general, and the as- 
sembly separated. 

© William, although surprised and angry beyond measure,” continues 
Mr. Thierry, ‘‘ was compelled to dissemble, and betook bimself to an 
artifice which has seldom failed in the hands of men of power, who are 
anxious to overcome any popular resistance. He appealed individually 
to the various members of the assembly whom he had consulted in a 
body; beginning with the richest and the most influential, he entreated 
them out of pure love and favour to assist him; be assured them that 
nothing could be farther from his intention than to employ their libe- 
rality as a handle to wrong them by any future exactions; and he of- 
fered to engross a promise to this effect in a deed under his great seal. 
Not one, us he expected, had the hardihood to pronounce a refusal in a 
solitary interview with his liege lord. Their consent was instantly taken 
down in writing, and the example of the first brought over those who 
followed them. One subscribed to furnish ships, another to fit out 
soldiers, others declared themselves ready to march in person; the 
clergy contributed their money, the merchants gave their stuffs, and the 
peasants, brought their provisions.”—vol. i. pp. 261—285. 


This. general feeling was greatly increased by the arrival of the 
Bullitrom Rome, authorising, under the sauction ofthe papal au- 
thority, the invasion of England. The inimical disposition of the 
court of Rome to the cause of Harold has been already ex- 
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plained, and the Duke of Normandy found. no difficulty, a, avail- 
ing himself of this' feeling... The violated oath of Harold, became 
the basis of an alliance’ between him and the Apostolic See. The 
Church adjudged! England. to: belong, by hereditary right to, the 
Duke of Normandy, and:he im his turn. engaged, ta, the ;Church 
that England shouldbe replaced under, the| maternal ,care of 
Rome, and that the annual tribute to St. Peter, formerly levied 
by Canute the, Dane, should be again raised in England.— 
Thierry, vol. i. p. 277. 

In addition to this Bull, the Pope sent to the Duke a conse- 
crated banner, and a ring which was said to contain, set under a 
brilliant diamond, one of the hairs of St. Peter; and fortified by 
the superstitious sanctity which these presents added to his enter- 
prize, William, having completed his preparations, gave orders for 
the fleet to rendezvous at the mouth of the river Dive. ‘There 
they waited an entire month for a fair wind. At last a breeze 
carried them as far as St. Valery, near Dieppe; but here again 
the wind changed, it blew a gale, and some of the transports 
being wrecked, the soldiers were again disembarked, aud the sight 
of the dead bodies of their companions cast on the shore made 
them murmur, and look gloomily. 

“ It was then,” says William of Poictiers, “ that he subdued adver- 
sity by prudence, and, concealing as far as he could the death of those 
who had perished in the waves, gave orders to bury them with secrecy, 
and in the meantime comforted his men by daily increasing their rations. 
Then it was that by various remonstrances he consoled the drooping and 
reanimated the feeble; and arming himself with holy prayers that it 
would please heaven to change the adverse winds into favourable 
breezes, he caused the body of St. Valery, the beloved of God, to be 
carried out of the church, followed in procession of all whose duty it 
was to assist in this act of Christian humility. At length the favourable 
wind so long wished for arose ; every voice and every hand was raised 
in gratitude to heaven, and all began to embark with the utmost haste. 
The Duke in his ardour and impatience was not slow to reprimand those 
who showed the slightest inclination to loiter.”* 


Four hundred large vessels in full sail, and more. than a thousand 
smaller transports, weighed anchor and stood out, to sea at the 
same signal, the vessel of the Duke in person leading the way. 
The banner sent by the Pope was fixed to his topmast, and on 
his tent was worked across. The sails were of divers colours, 
and in different places bore emblazoned upon them the three lions, 
the ensigns of Normandy, whilst the prow was ornamented by a 
carving of a child with a drawn bow, and an arrow ready on the 
string.’ This vessel being a better sailer than the rest of the fleet 
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outstripped them during the day, and in the course of the night 
left’ them far behind. In the morning the Duke commanded a 
seatian' to gd a-head and look out for the rest of his ships, who 
reported that he saw nothing but the ocean and the sky, upou 
which they came to an anchor. The Duke assumed a cheerful 
air; and afraid lest anxiety and fearfulness should’ infect his fol- 
lowers, made them serve upon deck a sumptuous collation “* in 
which there was no want of wines strongly spiced.”* 


“ The singer of Mantua,” says William of Poictiers, in a burst of 
monkish enthusiasm, “ who, for his eloge upon the Trojan Eneas, the 
father and the glory of ancient Rome, well deserves the title of the 
Prince of Poets, would have found no unworthy theme in commemo- 
rating the gentle courtesy and the tranquillity which presided at this 
repast. Meanwhile the rower mounted the mast again, and gave warn- 
ing that four ships were in sight ; and soon after, going a-head for the 
— time, he cried out that he beheld a forest of masts which covered 
the sea.”t 


On being joined by his fleet, William again weighed anchor 
and continued his voyage; but it is here necessary to look for a 
moment to England, where Harold, although surrounded by dif- 
ficulties, showed himself in every way worthy of the throne. It 
was, indeed, a fearful crisis for any monarch to be exposed to. 
Whilst the Duke of Normandy waited for a fair wind, the breezes, 
which were adverse to one invader, blew fair for the navy of the 
Norsemen; so that King Harold Hardrada had sailed for England 
in the month of August with a fleet of 200 ships. This fated 
country, therefore, found itself at the same moment exposed to the 
invasion of two different armaments, which proposed to make a 
simultaneous descent on different sides of the island; and with 
these odds against hin, Harold had also to struggle against the 
superstitious terrors which began to agitate and enfeeble the minds 
of his subjects. Various prophecies which had been current at 
the time of the decease of Edward the Confessor were still fresh 
in the minds of the people. It was said that such misfortunes 
as had not happened since the days of Hengist were about to 
overtake the Saxons; that it had been long predicted that people 
of a strange speech were to subdue England; and whilst men 
brooded over such dark anticipations of evil, a meteor or comet 
flung its dreadful glare athwart the heavens, and riveted the at- 
tention of the people, who univefsally believed it to be a pre- 
cursor of some dreadful event. 

But these ominous appearances were belied by the total defeat 
of Earl Tostig and the King of Norway, of which Mr. Thierry 
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has given us an admirable description, If we may, believe old 
Snorro, the Norsemen were supernaturally warned of the terrible 
slaughter which awaited them. It is stated im, the ‘‘,Heim- 
skringla,” that. “ whilst the royal fleet was at anchor, one of the 
soldiers in the king’s ship saw in his, dream a. gigantic female 
Standing upon an island, holding im her band a crooked sword; 
whilst there alighted upon the stern of every vessel a crowd of 
eagles and ravens, whom she congratulated upon the feast which 
was preparing for them, promising that she would accompany 
them to the field.” To another of these gifted corsairs, “ there 
arose in his vision of the night a fleet, which he knew to be 
that of his master Harold. It steered for England, disem- 
barked the freight of warriors, and on the shore the sleeper 
recognised another hostile army, clothed in glittering steel, and 
with clouds of pennons waving in the sun. Suddenly a shape 
was seen before the ranks, bearing the form of a tall and terrible 
woman, riding upon a wolf, and holding in her teeth a human 
head dripping with blood.”* In these females who visited the 
slumbers of the children of Odin, the poetical reader will im- 
mediately recognise the three Destinies of the noble ode of 
Gray.— But to return to Harold. He had awaited the expected 
descent of the Normans, with his army upon the southern coast, 
and began to think that the approach of winter would prevent the 
enterprize of the Duke, when he received intelligence that the 
King of Norway and his brother Tostig had made good their 
landing, and after having burnt Scarborough, had doubled the 
point of Holderness and sailed up the river Humber. He learned 
soon after that Morcar and Edwin, two Saxon earls, to whom 
the government of these parts had been committed, had assem- 
bled the force of the country, but were defeated, and compelled to 
shut themselves up in the city of York, to which the Norwegians 
had laid siege whilst their fleet lay at anchor in the Ouse-t The 
crisis was one of infinite danger and difficulty, but it was met by 
the Saxon king with promptitude and courage. He instantly put 
himself at the head of his best troops, and by forced marches 
reached the city at the moment the townsmen had resolved to 
capitulate, This was at nightfall, and the Norsemen, who, ac- 
cording to the terms of the agreement, were to enter the town in 
the morning, had deserted the lines, and were asleep in their en- 
campment. We shall give the rest in the words of Mr. Thierry. 

“* The unexpected arrival of the Saxon king, who had marched so as 
to avoid the enemy's outposts, and had been fortunate in not meeting 
any traitor to advertise them of his approach, at once changed all these 


* Heimskringla, vol. iii. pp. 150, 151. + Ibid. p. 154. 
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dispositions.. The citizens resumed their arms, and the gates of the 
town were slit and strictly guarded, so that no intelligence could be 
sent to the Norwegian camp. On the following morning the sun broke 
out with that intense heat which sometimes distinguishes an autumnal 
day, atid that division of the Norwegian force which left the camp upon 
the Hamber to accompany their king to York, believing that they had 
no enemy to deal with, put off their mail shirts on account of the great 
heat, and marched with no other defensive arms than their helmets and 
bucklers. On coming within a short distance of the town they suddenly 
perceived a great claud of dust, through which, as it approached, they 
could discern the quick glancing of steel against the rays of the sun. 
‘ Who,’ said the king to Tostig, ‘ are these men who come to meet us?’ 
* It can be none other,’ replied the Saxon earl, ‘ than the English, 
whose errand is to sue for pardon, and to supplicate your friendship.’ 
Before this was well said, however, the mass advanced, extending itself 
every moment till it became an army arrayed for battle. ‘ ‘The enemy! 
the enemy!’ cried the Norwegians, and instantly dispatched three horse- 
men to carry the intelligence to the rest of the army in the camp and the 
fleet, and to hasten their arrival. Meanwhile the king unfurled his 
standard, known by the name of the ‘ Landeyda’ (devastator of the 
world), aud drew up his men in a long line of no great depth, and 
whose horns or extremities were bent back almost to touch each other ; 
so that the array was in the form of a huge circle of equal depth, in 
which shield touched shield both in the first and second rank, whilst the 
king and his officers were within the circle, where also was fixed the 
standard. Earl Tostig occupied another position, surrounded by his own 
men, and having his own standard. The king had ordered this dispo- 
sition of his troops, because he knew it was the common custom for 
horsemen to attack in squadrons and suddenly retreat ; for which reason 
he commanded, not only that his army should be drawn up in this man- 
ner, but that a reinforcement of archers should be added where they 
were most needed, Those in the first line received orders to fix their 
lances in the earth in such a position that the points of them should be 
opposed to the breasts of the horsemen, whilst the second rank had 
orders to level the points of their lances against the breasts of the 
horses.’’* 


Before the armies engaged, twenty Saxon horsemen, clad both 
men and horse in steel, rede up to the Norwegian lines; one of 
whom, in a loud voice, exclaimed, 


“« « Where is Tostig, the son of Godwin?’ ‘ He is here,’ cried Tostig 
himself. ‘ If thou art he, continued the Saxon, ‘ thy brother bids me 
salute, thee —he offers thee peace, friendship, and a restoration to thine 
ancient honours.’ ‘ These are fair terms,’ was the reply, ‘ and very dif- 
ferent, it must be allowed, from the injuries with which for the last year 
he has loaded me, But should I accept his offers, what remains for 
Harold, the son of Sigurd, my noble ally?’ ‘He shall have,’ said'the 
messenger, ‘ seven foot of English earth, or a trifle more, for his height 
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exceeds the common run of men.’ ‘Go back then to my brother,’.said 
Tostig, ‘ and bid him prepare for battle: it shall never be. said thatthe 
son of Godwin has betrayed the son of Sigurd,’ . Upon this, the, battle 
began, and almost at the first shock of the two armies the Norwegian 
king received an arrow in his throat, which slew him on, the spot. 
Tostig immediately took the command of the troops, and his brother 
Harold a second time sent to offer him and his Norwegian allies life and 
pardon; but all exclaimed they would rather die than be under any 
obligation to the Saxons. It was at this moment that the soldiers, who 
had’ been aboard the fleet, came up in full armour, but worn out with 
their march under a burning sun. Although strong in numbers, they 
could not sustain the shock of the English, who had already broken the 
first line, and seized the royal standard. ‘Fostig was slain, and along 
with him. most of the Norwegian chiefs; whilst, for the third time, 
Harold offered peace to the vanquished, which was now accepted. Prince 
Olaf, son of the monarch who had fallen, along with the Bishop of 
Orkney, retired with twenty-three ships, after having sworn friendship 
to England. The island was thus delivered from a new conquest by the 
Norsemen.”* 

We have taken the liberty to substitute in this extract the ac- 
count of the mode in which the Norse king drew up his army, as 
described in the strong and clear language of Snorro,} instead 
of that given by Mr. Thierry, which conveys but a very vague 
and imperfect idea of the peculiar dispositions of Harold Har- 
drada and Tostig. The circular form of drawing up a body 
of spearmen was, if we mistake not, when the enemy consisted of 
cavalry, a favourite piece of ancient military tactics. It was em- 
ployed by Wallace in the battle of Falkirk, and it is evident that 
the mode of arranging the lances in oblique and horizontal lines 
must have presented on all sides a very formidable front against 
cavalry. We accordingly learn from Snorro, that so long as the 
Norsemen kept their ranks, shield touching shield, the Saxon 
cavalry made no impression, and it was only when they became 
assailants in their turn, and thus weakened their ranks, that the 
English charges began to make an impression. ‘The death of the 
King of Norway at this crisis, who could alone have restored 
order and inspired confidence, probably decided the fate of the 
day, and Tostig being soon afterwards slaiu, the defeat became 
total. 

In the striking account given of this battle by Snorro,§ the old 
chronicler has added one or two little circumstances, omitted, we 
regret to say, by Mr. Thierry, but which are strongly illustrative 
of manners, and give individuality and distinctness to the narra- 
tive. As the English king’s army approached, the Norwegian 
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monarch rode along his line, carefully inspecting: its formation. 
He was mounted on a black horse with ‘a white star in its fore- 
head,'a\blue surcoat or tunic was thrown over his armour, atid his 
helmet! was ‘splendidly ornamented. It will be’ recollécted ‘that 
Harold Hardrada, who is' thus described, liad ‘carried his 'pitatic 
excursions as far as Constantinople, and his armour as well’A8 his 
ornaments were ‘probably of eastern manufacture.’ Ih galloping 
round his circular phalanx the horse fell, and the king was thrown 
on the earth: but o instantly started on his feet, and observed to 
those around him that a fall was a good omen (fall er farar-heill), 
‘* lapsus itineris feliciter processuri est omen.”* “The English 
Harold observed this accident, and inquired of the officer next him 
if he knew who that tall man was who had just then been thrown 
from his horse; and hearing that it was the King of Norway, he 
remarked that he was indeed a noble and an august looking per- 
sonage, but that he was about to be deserted by his fortune. In 
the interview before the battle between Earl Tostig and the mes- 
senger from the English army, we learn from Snorro the romantic 
circumstance, that this messenger was his own brother, King 
Harold, Tostig, however, concealed the circumstance, and ad- 
dressed him as if he was ignorant of his rank. When the inter- 
view terminated, the Norse king inquired of the Saxon earl who 
the envoy was who had spoken so eloquently. 


« ¢ Tt was my brother, King Harold,’ said Tostig. ‘ You did well to 
conceal it,” was the answer, ‘ for he came so close to our lines, that had 
I known him, he at least never should have returned the messenger of 
our defeat.’ ‘ He behaved rashly for so great a prince,’ replied Tostig; 
‘ for there was a chance that what you say might have happened ; but I 
knew that he came to offer me peace and an ample territory, and in such 
circumstances [ should have preferred to be slain by him, rather than 
that he should have fallen by my hand.’ ‘ He is a little man, but he 
stood firmly in his stirrups,’ was the indifferent reply of the Norwegian 
king.” t 

This anecdote shows that Tostig, though a bitter, was yet a 
generous enemy.—But we must turn now to Duke William and 
his fleet, whom we left steering with a fair wind for England. 

They had cleared the port of St. Valeri on the 29th of Septem- 
ber, and arrived next day, the 30th September, 1066, at Pevensey 
in, Sussex, near the town of Hastings. The first circumstance 
which was eminently favourable to the enterprize of the Duke, 
was his finding the coast at Pevensey totally defencetess; so 
that from his great armament, consisting, according to Wace 
in. the. Roman de Rou, of wpwards of a thousand vessels, in- 
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cluding boats and shallops,* were disembarked the soldiers, the 
horses, the provisions, aud the palisades for defence of the en- 
trenched camp, without the, smallest disturbance or’ difficulty. 
‘This appears extraordinary, and difficult to be accounted for with- 
out. the suspicion of treachery; for although, Harold,’ with: the 
flower of his army, had marched against his) brother and the King 
of Norway, it is impossible to believe him. guilty-of such utter 
negligence as to have left the coast, which he had himself watched 
during. the summer with the utmost vigilance, totally defenceless 
and exposed, Such, however, William found it, and :the disem- 
barkation proceeded with as much quietness and regularity as if it 
had been a pacific naval show, instead of a hostile invasion. It 
has. been described by our author in a few brief but expressive 
lines, We shall make no apology, however, for becoming a little 
more gossipping and particular, as we believe there are few Eng- 
lish readers who will not consider the details connected with this 
memorable invasion as amongst the most interesting in the range of 
our history. It is fortunate too, that of few other events has there 
- come down to us a more minute account. The Roman de Rou 
of Wace, an almost contemporary chronicler, since he received his 
information from his father, who was alive at the time, and the 
celebrated Tapestry of Bayeux, undoubtedly coeval with the events 
it describes, are both of them accessible; and in studying their 
minute and graphic details, we behold the entire scene of the dis- 
embarkation and the battle acted before our eyes. Indeed, if a 
couple of Saxon old ladies had seated themselves on the rocks 
above Pevensey, and afterwards honoured us with the result of 
their observations, we scarcely believe that we could have derived 
from them a more amusing narrative. 

After the fleet had anchored in the port of Pevensey, the Duke 
gave orders that the archers should be the first to disembark, and 
they accordingly landed; “ each,” says Wace, “ having his bow 
in his hand, with his quiver and arrows at his side; all of them 
clothed in short close garments, and having their hair cropt and 
their beards shaven; all reached the shore in safety, and found no 
armed men to dispute their passage.”+ Immediately after the 
landing of the archers came the knights in full armour, clothed 
in their habergeons, with their shields at their neck and. their 
helmets braced. ‘They were mounted on their war horses, and 
they at once leapt upon the sand, where, with their swords girt 
round them and their lances raised, they took possession of the 


ee 
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plain. The barons had gonfanons, the knights their pennons, 
and with these they drew themselves up next the archers. After 
this came ‘the carpenters, the smiths, and the other workmen 
attached to the army, who brought along with them and dis- 
charged from the boats the whole materials of three wooden forts 
or little castles, of which the different beams and planks had been 
prepared in Normandy. The Duke himself came last, and in 
leaping, all armed as he was, from the boat, his foot sunk and 
slipped on the wet sand, and he fell his whole length upon the 
beach. A cry rose amongst the soldiers that it was a bad 
omen. “ Nay, by the splendour of God,” cried William, em- 
ploying his usual oath, and springing on his feet, “it is not 
so: see you not that I have taken possession of the land with- 
out challenge—it will all be mine, as you shall soon see.”* 
Upon this one of the soldiers ran to a little hamlet hard by, 
from the soil round which he took two handfulls of earth, and, 
coming to the Duke, he knelt down and said, “ my lord, I 
here give you seisin of this kingdom—it is yours.” ‘To which 
William replied, “ I accept it, and may God keep it to me.” + 
Orders were then given to construct a fortified camp, and to put 
together the wooden castles, which were defended by palisades 
and ditches, within which the army could protect itself in the 
event of any sudden attack. ‘This, it may be remembered, was 
exactly the same step which was taken by William’s great ances- 
tor, Rollo, when, 170 years before this, he landed in Normandy. 
And we have already observed, that it was the general practice 
of the Vikingr or sea kings, in their piratic expeditions. 

After their labours the Duke and his officers, with the rest of 
the army, took their dinner—an event which is strikingly depicted 
in the Bayeux Tapestry. In this curious relic we see the slaying 
the sheep and oxen, the preparations of the cooks, the smoking 
of the pots and goblets, the laying the tables, the blessing the 
repast by the Bishop of Bayeux, and the arrangement of the 
guests at the ducal table, very livelily depicted; whilst the in- 
scriptions above, “* Hic coquitur Caro, hic ministraverunt mi- 
nistri, hic fecerunt prandium,” inform us of the subject in rude 
but very intelligible latinity. Next morning part of the army 
advanced to Hastings, the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages 
flying before them in crowds, and the Normans being permitted, 
without a check, to make a second entrenched camp near this 
town, and to despatch parties to” explore the country and bring 
in provisions.{ ‘The Duke himself conducted one of these parties 
along with William Fitzosbern and twenty-five knights or men at 


* Roman de Rou, vol. ii. p. 159. + Ibid. 
¢ Harleian Miscell. reprinted in Moss’s History of Hastings, p. 40. 
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arms; but the fatigue they endured was extreme, owing to the 
rugged and impassable nature of the roads, and the heat of the 
season. Most of the party were dreadfully worn out, and Fitz- 
osbern, although a strong man, became unable to sustain the 
weight of his armour; upon which the Duke bade him cast off 
his habergeon and helmet, and, throwing them upon his shoulder, 
marched forward, the wearied knight following in his leather 
doublet, to the great delight of his soldiers.* We may remark, 
that this anecdote corroborates William of Malmesbury, where 
he informs us that such was the great strength of the Conqueror, 
that none of his subjects could bend his bow. 

King Harold lay at York wounded, and reposing himself after 
his victory, when word was brought him by a messenger who had 
been witness to the disembarkation, that the Duke of Normandy 
had landed his army and entrenched himself near Hastings. He 
received the news as was to be expected, with an exclamation of 
deep regret that he had not been on the spot. “ Better to have 
surrendered,” said he, “ all that Tostig demanded, than not to 
have been at the port when William came to anchor, I would 
have engaged my life that they should have been driven into the 
sea. But such was the will of God,” he added, “ and it was 
impossible for me to be every where at once.”+ 


Maiz issi plout el Rei celestre 
Io ne poiz mie par tut estre. 


Wounded as he was, however, he resolved, with the character- 
istic promptitude and courage which distinguished him, instantly 
to march against the invader and give him battle. 


‘* He began his march towards the South,” says Mr. Thierry, “ with 
his victorious army, giving orders as he advanced to all the chiefs of the 
provinces to arm their levies, and conduct them to London. The sol- 
diers of the West came without delay, those of the North were retarded 
by the distance; yet still there was good ground to believe that the 
King of England would soon find himself surrounded by the forces of 
the whole country. One of those Normans who had escaped the opera- 
tion of that act of exile which bad been passed against them, and who 
now acted the part of a spy or secret agent of the invader, sent word to 
the Duke to be on his guard, adding, that in four days the son of 
Godwin would be at the head of a hundred thousand men; but Harold 
was too rapid in his movements to await the four days; nor could he 
overcome his desire instantly to attack the foreigners, especially when 
he learnt the indiscriminate ravage and havoc which they had committed 
round their encampment. The hope of sparing to his subjects the evils 
of a protracted war, and not unlikely the idea of repeating, by a bold 


* Guillaume de Poictiers, p. 396. t Roman de Rou, vol. ii. p. 157. 
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and unexpected assault, the same manceuvre which had already procured 
him victory, determined him to march to Hastings, although with an 
army four times smaller than that of the Duke of Normandy. But the 
camp of William was carefully guarded against a surprise, and its out- 
posts extended to a great distance; troops of cavalry, who fell back 
upon the entrenchments, brought instant and early notice of the approach 
of the Saxon king, who came on with the fierceness and celerity of a 
madman; so that, thwarted in his purpose of carrying the camp by a 
surprise, he was compelled to moderate his speed, and to halt within 
seven miles of the Norman position. Here he immediately changed his 
line of operations from the offensive to the defensive, and entrenched 
himself, apparently with the design of awaiting the attack of the enemy, 
behind his fosse and palisades.” * 


When the two armies were thus encamped, the leaders soon 
became informed, by the spies who passed from one host to 
another, of their mutual positions and strength. One circum- 
stance here mentioned by the Roman de Rou, and corroborated 
by the Bayeux Tapestry, is illustrative of manners. The Saxon 
spies, probably peasants of the neighbourhood, and little ac- 

uainted with the Norman fashion of shaving the beard and upper 
lip, and cropping close the higher part of the head, came back 
with the intelligence that the Norman camp had in it more priests 
than soldiers. Upon which Harold smiled, and remarked that 
these were valiant knights and brave soldiers, as they would soon 
discover, although they had neither beards nor mustachios like 
the Saxons.}| In the Tapestry of Bayeux accordingly the English 
soldiers are invariably represented with long hair and great mus- 
tachios, whilst the Normans, not excepting the Conqueror him- 
self, appear with not only the upper lip, but nearly the whole of 
their head shaven, excepting a portion of hair left in front. 

At this time the Duke of Normandy despatched an eloquent 
monk named Hugh de Margot, to demand an interview with 
Harold, and to propose certain terms by which a general battle 
might still be avoided; but every proposition was treated with 
scorn. “I will neither demit my royal dignity in favour of 
William,” said the Saxon monarch, “ nor submit to the arbitra- 
tion of the Pope, nor meet the Duke in single combat.” A 
second message conveyed to him the offer of the whole of his 
kingdom beyond the Humber, and to his brother Gurth the 
immense possessions of Earl Godwin; but it was treated with 
equal derision and indignity.§ “* Then hear, Harold,” exclaimed 





* Thierry, vol.i. pp. 303, 304. 

+ Roman de Rou, vol. ii. pp. 174, 175. 

¢ Observations on the Bayeux Tapestry, by the late Charles Stothard, Esq. Archo- 
logia, vol. xix. p. 187. 

§ Roman de Rou, vol. ii. p. 179. 
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Hugh de Margot, in a loud and solemn voice, “ my master’s last 
message. He bids me tell thee that thou art a perjured and 
lying man; that thou and all that support thy quarrel are excom- 
municated by the Pope, and that he is himself in possession of 
the Bull.” 

If we may believe the Norman historians, the Saxon leaders 
and their men at arms who stood round them trembled, and 
looked troubled at the mention of this dreaded word of excom- 
munication; and it required all the arguments of Gurth, the 
younger brother of Harold, to re-establish their confidence. Nor 
was this all that the King owed to this brave youth, who after- 
wards fell in the battle. Gurth earnestly intreated him to fall 
back upon London and collect new reinforcements, whilst he and 
his brother Leofwin sustained the attack of the Normans; but 
Harold replied that it would ill become him to remain at a 
distance whilst others hazarded their lives, and, full of his usual 
courage and confidence of victory, proceeded to make his dispo- 
sitions for the battle. 

We shall give the account of this memorable day in the words 
of our author, as we consider his description a fine specimen 
of historical writing; the facts and the manners being first drawn 
fresh from the well of contemporary writers, and then thrown 
together with that felicitous grouping, and that warm glow of 
imagination, which distinguish the higher historian from the 
mere chronicler or annalist. 


“* Upon that ground, which ever since has been known by a name 
borrowed from the Battle, the Anglo-Saxon lines occupied a chain of 
little hills, fortified on all sides by a rampart of strong wooden piles 
and twisted branches. On the night of the 13th of October William 
announced to his army, that on the day following he had deter- 
mined to fight. Upon this the priests and monks, who with the hopes 
of plunder bad changed their cassocks for steel coats, and followed the 
army in great numbers, resumed.their religious duties, and whilst the 
knights and soldiers were preparing their arms and their horses, offered 
up prayers and sang litanies for the safety of the host. The little portion 
a time which remained was employed by the soldiers in the confession 
of their,sins and receiving the Sacrament. In the other army the night 
passed in a very different manner, the Saxons abandoning themselves to 
great revelry, shouting and singing their ancient national ballads, 
crowding round their camp fires, and quaffing their horns full of beer 
and wine. 

“* When morning broke, in the Norman camp the Bishop of Bayeux, 
clothed in a steel hauberk which he wore beneath his rocquet, celebrated 
mass, and blessed the troops: he then threw himself upon a superb 
white horse, and with his lance in his hand drew up his squadron of 
cavalry. ‘The Norman army was divided into three columns or lines. 
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In the first were the men at arms belonging to the counties of Boulogne 
and Ponthieu, along with the greater part of those soldiers who served 
for pay; the second consisted of the Bretons and Poitevins; and the 
third was formed of the best troops of Normandy, led by the Duke in 
person. In front of each of these columns or battalia were drawn up 
several lines of footmen clothed in light armour, worn over a quilted 
cassock, and bearing either long bows or steel cross-bows. The Duke 
rode a Spanish horse, with which a rich Norman had presented him, on 
his return from a pilgrimage to Sant lago, in Galicia. He wore, 
suspended round his neck, the most holy of the relics upon which 
Harold had sworn; and a young Norman called Tonstain-le-Blanc car- 
ried at his side the standard which had been blessed by the Pope, At 
the moment when the soldiers were about to march, with a loud voice 
he thus addressed them:—‘ Take care that you fight well, and to the 
death: if the day is ours, it will make our fortunes for us all, What- 
ever I gain, you shall gain; if this land is to be mine, it shall be yours 
also. You know well that I am come here not only to claim my right, 
but to avenge our nation of the felony, perjury, and treasons of these 
English. Have they not murdered the Danes upon the night of Saint 
Brice, slaying alike both women and men? Have they not decimated 
‘the companions of Alfred, my ancestor, and caused them to perish? 
Advance then, and with the aid of God let us revenge upon them all 
their misdeeds,’ 

“ The army moved forward, and soon found itself in view of the Saxon 
camp, which lay to the north-west of Hastings, and the priests and 
monks who had hitherto marched in the ranks, now left them in a body 
and took their station upon a neighbouring height, where they could 
offer up their prayers, and behold the battle undisturbed. At this 
moment, a Norman knight, named Taillefer, spurred his horse in front of 
the battle, and with a loud voice began the song of Charlemagne and 
Roland, chaunting those valorous deeds which were then famous through- 
out France. As he sung, he played with his sword, casting it high in 
the air and catching it again with his right hand, whilst the Normans 
joined in the chorus, or shouted their ery of God aid us! God aid us! 
Arrived within bow shot, the archers began to discharge their arrows, and 
the cross-bowmen their quarrels, but the shots were for the most part 
blunted or thrown off by the high parapet which surrounded the Saxon 
entrenchments. The foot lancers and the cavalry then advanced to the 
gates of the fortification and attempted to force them ; but the Anglo- 
Saxons drawn up on foot around their standard, which was fixed in the 
earth, and forming a compact and solid mass behind their entrenchments, 
received their assailants with tremendous cuts of their steel axes, which 
were so heavy and sharp, that they broke the lances and cut sheer through 
the coats of mail. This so dispirited the Normans, that unable either to 
force the entrenchments, or remove the palisades, they retreated upon 
the column which William commanded, worn out with their fruitless 
attack. The Duke, however, commanded the archers to advance anew, 
giving orders to them no longer to shoot point blank, but with an eleva- 
tion, so that the arrows might descend within the entrenchments of the 
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enemy. Many of the English were wounded by this manceuvre, chiefly 
in the face, and Harold himself had his eye struck by an arrow, notwith- 
standing which he still continued to fight at the head of his army. The 
Norman infantry and cavalry again advanced to the attack, encouraging 
each other by shouts of God aid us! and invocations to the Virgin ; but 
they were repulsed by a sudden sally from one of the gates of the en- 
trenched camp, and driven back upon a ravine covered with brushwood 
and thick grass, where from the roughness of the ground their horses 
stumbled, and falling confusedly and thickly upon each other were slain 
in great numbers. At this moment a panic terror seemed to seize the 
foreign army: a report arose that the Duke had fallen, and a flight began 
which must soon have been fatal, had not William thrown himself before the 
fugitives, threatening and even striking them with his lance till he compelled 
them toturn back. Behold me! my friends, cried he, taking off his helmet, 
it is I myself. I still live, and and by the help of God I shall be victo- 
rious. Upon this, the men at arms renewed their attack upon the en- 
trenchments, but still found it impossible to make a breach in the pali- 
sades, or to force the gates, when the Duke bethought himself ofa stratagem, 
by which he might induce the English to break their ranks and leave 
their position. He gave orders to a squadron of a thousand horse to 
advance and afterwards to retire suddenly as if they fled. At the sight 
of this pretended flight the Saxons lost their presence of mind, and with 
one consent rushed from their entrenchments with their battle axes slung 
round their neck ; suddenly a concealed body joined the fugitives who 
wheeled about, and the English, thrown into disorder and taken by 
surprise in their turn, found themselves assaulted on all sides with the 
sword and the lance, whose strokes they could not ward off, both hands 
being occupied in managing their ponderous battle-axes. Their ranks 
being once broken, the entrenchments were carried, and foot and horse 
indiscriminately rushed in, but the close battle was still maintained with 
great obstinacy and hand to hand. Duke William had his horse killed 
under him, and Harold with his two brothers fell dead at the foot of their 
standard, which was instantly torn down and replaced by the sacred 
banner that had been sent from Rome. The remains of the English 
army prolonged the struggle, till the shades of night falling upon the field 
rendered it impossible for the combatants to distinguish each other except 
by the difference of language. 

“The few surviving companions of Harold, to use the words of an old 
historian, after having well fulfilled their duty to their country, dispersed 
in all directions, yet many covered with wounds or worn out with their 
exertions lay stretched along the neighbouring roads, whilst the Normans 
in the fierce and cruel exultation of their victory spurred and galloped 
their horses over the bodies of the vanquished. ‘They remained all night 
upon the field of battle, and next day the Duke, at the rising of the sun, 
drew up his army, and from the roll which had been written before their 
departure from St. Valery, called the names of all who had landed in 
England. Multitudes of these now lay dead or dying, stretched beside 
the Saxons, and those who had the good fortune to survive, enjoyed as 
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the first fruits of their victory, the plunder of the slain. In examining 
the dead bodies, thirteen were found with the monkish habit under their 
armour. These were the Abbot of Hida and his twelve companions ; 


and the name of their monastery was the first which was inscribed in the 
black roll of the Conquerors. 


“The mothers, the wives and the children of those soldiers who had 
willingly marched from the adjoining neighbourhood to die with the monarch 
of their choice, now hurried pale and trembling to the field, to claim and 
carry away the dead bodies which had been stript and plundered by the 
enemy. ‘I'wo monksof the monastery of Waltham, which had been founded 
by the Saxon king, came humbly to the Duke and requested the body of 
Harold, offering teu marks of gold for permission to pay the last duties to 
their benefactor. It was given them, and they repaired to the spot, but 
found it impossible amid the heaps of slain to distinguish the body for 
which they sought, so much was it disfigured by the wounds which 
covered it. Sad and despairing of success, they addressed themselves to 
a beautiful woman whom Harold had loved before he was king, and be- 
sought her to accompany them in a second search. Her name was 
Edith Swanes-hals, the swan-necked Edith. She consented to the 
mournful errand, and affection more quick-sighted than either friendship 


or devotion soon led her to the mangled body of her lover.”—vol. i, 
pp: 310—318. 


No battle could be more obstinately contested than that which 
decided the fate of England, and seated a new dynasty on the 
throne. It began at nine in the morning, and continued not only 
as stated by Mr. Thierry till night, but was prolonged throughout 
a great part of the night. The Duke of Normandy, accord- 
ing to some historians, had three horses killed under him, and 
Harold fought with such desperate valour, and so ably availed 
himself of the strong position which he had chosen, that but for 
his death, which happened late in the evening, a very different 
result might have taken place. Even after that fatal event, when 
the Saxons were at last driven from their entrenchments, they made 
so desperate a stand in a neighbouring valley, that the Normans 
took to flight, and William, hastening through the dark to the 
spot, met Eustace, Count of Bologne, and fifty of his iron clad 
knights flying at full speed. With the broken truncheon of his 
lance, which was all that remained to him, he rallied the fugitives 
for a moment, and the Count Eustace, as he leant over the neck of 
his horse to speak to the Duke, received in the dark and from an 
unknown hand a blow between the shoulders, which caused the 
blood to burst out of his mouth and nostrils. ‘The Norman his- 
torians delicately conceal the hand that dealt this, and appear to 
insinuate that it belonged to some Saxon warrior, but we think 
there can be little doubt that the correction came from William’s 
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broken truncheon. Be this as it may, the Duke again charged 
the Saxons and finally drove them from the field.* It is almost 
impossible to ascertain the exact numbers of the respective armies ; 
but we think there can be little doubt, in opposition to the exag- 
geration of the Norman writers, that Harold’s army was greatly 
inferior to that of the Duke. It is evident that he fought the 
battle before his new levies had been made, and with that com- 
paratively small body of troops with which he had attempted to 
surprise the Norman camp. Defeated in this, he availed himself 
of his military skill in entrenching his troops in ground which 
appears to have been ably selected, and in supplying the defect of 
numbers by the great strength of his position. He appears like- 
wise by a device somewhat similar to that which was practised by 
Bruce at Bannockburn, to have intersected the ground over which 
he expected the Norman cavalry to charge with deep ditches, 
and towards the middle of the battle the stratagem took effect, 
and immense numbers of the invaders perished in these concealed 
pits, 

These particulars are to be found in the pages of the Norman 
and Saxon historians ; and, indeed, excellent as is the description 
of the battle given by Mr. Thierry, the enthusiast in the history of 
his country will find many additional and characteristic touches 
in such writers as have been esteemed, perhaps erroneously, 
beneath the dignity of history. In that very interesting work, 
especially the Roman de Rou, so long shut up in manuscript, but 
of which a beautiful and apparently an excellent edition was 
lately published at Rouen, which was reviewed in an early num- 
ber of this Journal, (No. III. pp. 82—109,) nothing can be 
more delightful than the whole account of the Conquest : and 
there seems to be little doubt that although bearing the apocryphal 
name of Roman, it is entitled to the character of an authentic 
history. But we dare not venture to pursue the subject any far- 
ther—nor can we at present add a single word on the conse- 
quences of this defeat, or on the subsequent history of the Con- 
quest. 


Arr. I.—1. Vom Beruf unsrer Zeit fiir Gesetzgebung und 
Rechtswissenschaft. Von Friedrich-Carl von Savigny. Zweite, 
vermehrte Auflage. (On the Vocation of our Age for Legis- 
lation and the Sciences of Law. By F. C. von Savigny. 
Second Edition, enlarged.) Heidelberg. 1828. 

2. De ? Organisation Judiciaire et de la Codification, extraits de 


* Guillaume de Poictiers, p- 409. + Roman de ‘Row, vo vol, ii. p. 218. 
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divers ouvrages de Jérémie Bentham, jrrisconsulte'anglais. Par 
Et. Dumont.” Paris. 1828:'° 8vo. 

3. De la Codification en génerat,'et de'celle de' Angleterre en 
particulier, en une série de lettres adresses. Mr. C. P. Cooper, 


Avocat anglais, par J. D. Meyer.’ Amsterdam et Londres. 
1830. 8vo. 


In a former number of this Review, we intimated our intention 
of examining a question which has been discussed at consider- 
able Jength by several foreign writers, yiz. the expediency of 
forming a digest of laws, or, as it is generally termed, a code. 
Savigny* and Thibaut in Germany, and in France and_ the 
Netherlands, Meyer and other writers, have at different times 
advanced into this debatable ground. Their opinions are 
marked by numerous shades of diversity; but in general refer 
so much either tacitly or expressly to the legal system of the 
writer’s country, that we prefer taking for the groundwork of 
our discussion, a treatise published by the firm of Bentham and 
Dumont, which may be considered as a fair representative of 
the extreme doctrines of the advocates of a code. With these 
we shall contrast the objections commonly urged on the oppo- 
site side; aud shall endeavour to point out a middle course, 
having previously ascertained the real merits of the question, 
which the combatants have enveloped in a thick cloud of ambi- 
guous and unmeaning phrases, useful only to those who wish to 
extinguish the debate, till we, and all persons who are anxious 
for a safe, definite and limited change, are inclined to join in the 
supplication of Ajax, and pray that, if we are to be destroyed, we 
may at least be destroyed in the light. 

Even if we should be unable to carry conviction to the minds 
of our readers, we shall rejoice to have set on (what we consider) 
its true grounds, the important question of the expediency of a 
code, at a time when the attention of many persons in this country 
is turned to the mode of improving both the matter and form of 
our laws, and when far greater changes are not only entertained, 
but warmly approved and eagerly forwarded by those who see in 
the project of a code nothing but difficulty, danger, and anarchy. 

It might have been expected that the late work of Mr. Meyer, 
coming from an author well skilled both in the theory and practice 


* Tn the new edition of Savigny's famous tract no change has been made in the 
original text; but a short preface has been added, in which the author softens his 
former judgment on the French writers upon Roman law, together with an appendix 
containing a reprint of a review by the author of several works on codification, and the 


report of the Court of Montpellier on the project of the French civil code, which 
appears to us quite devoid of merit. 
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of jurisprudence,* and intended to bear particularly on the English 
system of law, would have afforded much assistance to an;impar- 
tral inquirer. We are compelled, however, by a love of truth to 
say; that)/however much we may admire the high character and 
good intentions of; this learned jurist, we are often at a loss, 
even where we agree with his conclusions, to discover the ten- 
dency and bearing of his reasoning, or to trace the connection of 
the various matters which he has mingled in the dispute. 
Throughout this Article we shall follow the example both of 
M. Dumont and Mr. Meyer, in using the word “ codification,” 
to signify the process of making a code. We do this, not because 
we approve of Mr. Bentham’s practice of coining new words for 
the occasion, but because we believe that many of the vague and 
contradictory notions entertained on the subject of legislation, 
may be traced to an ambiguity of the words “ code” and “ codifi- 
cation.” The use of language being to convey the thoughts of 
one person to others, it is necessary that he should employ symbols 
which others can understand. Now we maintain that the English 
language contains a sufficient stock of established and current 
words to express all ideas relating to political science. But if 
Mr. Bentham chose to consider his native tongue as so barbarous 
and uncultivated a dialect as to present no proper vehicles for his 
philosophical thoughts, surely it was doubly his duty to define the 
precise meaning in which he uses his new terms. Nevertheless, 
no definition of these terms is given; and they are, as we shall pre- 
sently show, used by Mr. Bentham in very different senses. ‘This 
is one of the many instances to prove the se/f-delusion of him 
who writes to others in a language invented by himself, obscure 
to others, and even by himself, perhaps, not distinctly conceived. 
The materials from which M. Dumont drew up the summary 
of his author’s doctrines on codification;+ were of two kinds: 
First, ‘The proposals which Mr. Bentham addressed at several 
times to different states, viz. to the President of the United States 
of America, the Emperor Alexander, and the Cortes of Spain 
and Portugal, that he might receive from them a commission to 
prepare a civil and criminal code, on condition that it should 
receive a regular examination by competent judges. Second, 


* See the review of his former work on the Judicial Institutions of Europe in No. VI. 
of this Journal. 


+ In one of the last of those extraordinary productions, annually published under the 
name of the ‘‘ Westminster Epilogue,” we observe this word latinized. 


“ Ista omnis pereat nova codificatio! cur non 
Contenti antiquis?” 


Here too is shown the prevailing error, which we shall frequently have occasion to 
advert to in the present article, that codification means an enactment of new law. 
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Those writings in which Mr, Bentham has explained his views on 
the disadvantages of unwritten laws, and the best method of com- 
piling a complete code, To this discussion M. Dumont has 
added, de suo, a translation of an article in the Edinburgh Review, 
supposed to be written by Sir Samuel Romilly, Lord Bacon’s 
memorial on a Digest of the Statutes, and a summary of Mr, 
Peel’s speech on the consolidation of the laws on Theft; to which 
is added, a sketch of a title on theft, belonging to a criminal code 
established in the republic of Geneva. 

The four requisites of a code, according to Mr, Bentham, are-— 
ist, That it should tend to the happiness of all the community, 
2d, That it should be complete, 3d, That it should be clear, 
precise, and methodically arranged, so as to be easily understood, 
4th. That each law should be accompanied with a commentary, 
stating the reasons for its enactment, Before we proceed to ex- 
amine Mr. Bentham’s development of these positions, we may 
mention that, in any just sense of the word, codification is plainly 
a mere question of style and arrangement, altogether distinct from 
the intrinsic merits of any particular law. Each law must be con- 
sidered by itself; but a code is a collection of laws, and must be 
judged as awhole. A code might be skilfully compiled, of which 
the several enactments were barbarous and tyrannical, The 
question at issue between the defenders and opponents of a code, 
is, whether it is better that the laws (whatever they are) should 
exist partly in statutes, partly in judicial decisions, partly in text 
books and other records of doubtful and mixed authority ; or that 
they should be collected into one complete body. Does a system 
of law fulfil the second and third of Mr. Bentham’s conditions; 
is it more complete, clear, precise and intelligible, with or without 
a written code? This is the first point in debate on this subject, 
and it does not touch upon the goodness of the laws; and there- 
fore it seems to us that Mr. Bentham’s first condition is super- 
fluous, and betrays a misapprehension of the true nature of the 
dispute. We may likewise mention that the fourth condition 
implies the first, for if the law can be proved to be expedient, it 
must be for the general interest, 

On the necessity of completeness in a code we are referred to 
the Treatise on Legislation. It is quite obvious that in a body 
of law nothing should (if possible) be omitted, or left either to guess, 
chance, or caprice. The next head, viz. on the clearness and 
arrangement of the law, in our opinion one of the most important 
subjects of inquiry, is despatched in a very cursory manner. The 
chapter is headed “On Method, or the Means of Notoriety.” 
After a few remarks on the mass of new laws annually showered 
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down on the people of England, on the means of giving publicity 
to new enactments, on the difference between the civil and crimi- 
nal law, and on the possibility of dispensing with the services of 
lawyers, the discussion is at an end. The expediency of a run- 
ning commentary to tle code, assigning the reasons for each law, 
and referring it to the general interest of the community, is 
enforced at greater length. 1. It will be useful to the inmhabit- 
ants of the country, who will study particular parts, of which the 
commentary will help to teach them the true sense, and at the 
same time to fix it in their memory. 2.'To the Judges this com- 
mentary will be both a guide and assistant when they are called 
on to give the reasons of their decisions. These reasons will only 
be the development and application of the principles on which 
the general law is founded, 3. It will also be of great service to 
legislative bodies, in restraining them, by the assignment of valid 
reasons, from hasty or injudicious interference with established 
laws. 4, Considered with reference to public education, it will 
tend to implant proper moral feelings in the breasts of young men, 
if they are early brought up both in a knowledge of the laws, and 
the principles on which they are founded. Not only, however, 
(says Mr, Bentham) is such a commentary expedient, but it is 
necessary. Can a law be good which is not supported by good 
reasons ?—and can any one be trusted who can assign none ? 
Nero or a Claudius can make laws; the difficulty is to justify 
them. A tyrannical lawgiver would be ashamed, an ignorant 
lawgiver would be detected, in this most difficult part of his 
labours. 

So far Mr. Bentham on the utility of his commentary. We 
remain, nevertheless; quite unconvinced by his arguments, so nu- 
merous and weighty the difficulties seem to us. In the first place, 
either the commentary will be taken as a part of the text, and will 
control its meaning, or it will not. If it does not, it seems to be 
a mere impertinence; and this, from Mr. Bentham’s second 
argument, is clearly not the light in which he views it. If, how- 
ever, the commentary is to be taken with the text, what a field 
would be opened for distinctions, for forced constructions, for re- 
finements, and other contrivances of lawyers to advance their 
client’s cause, which Mr. Bentham so much deprecates! Ina 
large code of laws it is impossible to foresee the doubts and un- 
certainties to which such explanations might lead. Again, in 
assigning the reasons for some of the fundamental and acknow- 
ledged laws, it would be necessary to write volumes of abstract 
metaphysical, political, and moral principles. For instance we 
content ourselves, in our rude unpolished system, with enacting 
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that if'a man robs or steals he shall be hanged, imprisoned, &c. 
atcording to the circumstances of the case... Mr. Bentham, how- 
ever, miist begin by laying down that stealing is a crime. against 
society. ‘The next step is to prove this, proposition... Now, we 
bég to'ask, whose opinion is to be taken off this question? . One 
man will say that theft is a crime because it is forbidden in the 

Decalogue; another because it is prohibited in the New Testa- 
' ment, and is inconsistent with the fundamental doctrines, of 
Christianity ; a third will say that every man has a natural night 
to'the produce of his own labour; a fourth, that. stealing is am 
infraction of the original contract, or a breach of the moral or re- 
ligious duty of obedience to the positive laws of civil society; a 
fifth ‘will assert that it violates his moral, feelings ; a sixth, that. it 
is contrary to general utility; a seventh, that the pain of losing is 
greater than the pleasure of gaining ; and so on, till the unhappy 
assigner of reasons, after a day’s exhibition, will find his original 
picture completely blotted out by the multiplicity of substitutes 
ahd improvements of the public. The age of man, it should be 
remembered, is threescore years and ten; but if it was tenscore 
years, we doubt whether the mover would, in the first hundred 
years of his life, have persuaded a majority of the two Houses of 
Partiament to pass, sentence by sentence, his different books, to 
show why murder, robbery, &c. are crimes. ‘The only reason why 
business can be transacted in a large and mixed assembly is, 
that a majority may agree in favour of some measure; though, 
perhaps, no two vote for it on precisely the same grounds. Does 
Mr. Bentham suppose that the Catholic question would have 
passed last year if a long demonstration had been annexed to 
each proposition, and the bill been laid on the table in the form 
of Euclid’s Elements, every member who voted for the measure 
being understood to assent to the proof as well as the enuncia- 
tion? It is also frequently necessary that a certain rule should 
be fixed by law, which is in a great measure arbitrary in its enact- 
ment, Gray 82 bdvras (as Aristotle says) 2 Siapepe. For instance, 
why should the legal nonage in England be limited to twenty-one 
years, rather than twenty years and eleven months? Why should 
it be the rule of the French code that a landed estate shall escheat 
to the Crown after the twelfth degree of consanguinity? Why 
not 'the eleventh or the thirteenth? Why should not the rate of 
some duty be a penny higher or a penny lower? All that can be 
said in such cases is, that some point must be fixed, and the law 
has fixed it. We could likewise, if it were necessary, show that 
Mr. Bentham is quite mistaken in supposing that the reasons of 
a judge’s decision are merely a development of those on which the 
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expediency of the law is founded. Nor is there, in our opinion, 
mueh ‘ground for hoping that tyrants will be shamed_ out, of 
making bad laws, by the necessity of assigning reasons for, them. 
Was there ever a plausible reason wanting for a bad Jaw inthe 
history of oppression?. Few, if any, of the worst edicts of, the 
French despotism, weft issued without some such preface,, What 
was on the principles of the worst times in Europe the conduct; 
of states towards each other? They first decided that a, war with. 
another ‘nation would be for their interest; and then cast, about 
for reasons to show’ that they were aggrieved; since (as the Ita- 
lian tiovelist* says) a war without a reason would be, unjust... In 
free states, misgovernment generally arises either from interest,or 
ignorance. Against which of these evils would the commentary. 
protect us? The conduct of England towards Ireland up to, the 
last quarter of the last century, was marked by an exclusiye re- 
gard’ for its own imagined but utterly mistaken interests, and an 
invariable disregard of those of the subject people. But, can, it 
be supposed that the English legislature would have been fora 
moment puzzled in assigning colourable reasons for their, ad- 
herence to that system; or that the oppressors of the day would 
have been more wanting than the Protestant associators of our 
day in fine sentences about reclaiming the native Irish from, bar- 
barism and superstition, on the duties of civilized and Christian 
men to savages and Papists, and other topics suited to the taste 
of the times? On the other hand, our bloody criminal code arose 
in a day of ignorance. Benevolent men wished to suppress 
crime, and, like the first lawgivers of every country, thought: that, 
severity was the best means of checking it. They erred ;, but 
they erred with their age; and would only have recorded their 
mistaken notions in the commentary, as they established their 
mistaken system in the text. It is something in the present mo- 
ment, that their conclusions only, and not their principles, are 
sanctioned by legal enactment. As to the assistance which the 
commentary would afford to legislative bodies, there is not, in 
these days of short-hand and printing, much fear of arguments in 
favour of a measure being either lost or forgotten. In a few gene- 
rations the commentary will only contain “the wisdom of ances- 
tors ;” and we greatly fear that their posterity will be so ungrate- 
ful as to be wanting in a due respect for these labours of former 
times ; and a ridicule may attach to the law which may be only 
deserved by the arguments meant to support it. Very sound doe- 
trines may be upheld by very weak reasoning. With regard to, 
its use in education, if the state chooses to take the instruction of) ; 


* Manzoni, Promessi Sposi. 
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the youth into its own hands, some scheme: may surely be devised 
for training them to habits of morality ‘and ‘respect for the law, 
without entailing on the nation so severe a burthen as this com- 
mentary would be. 

The next two chapters contain a discussion onthe digadvan- 
tages of unwritten laws, applying only to those countries: which 
have not a written code, and chiefly to England and the United 
States of America. Mr. Bentham begins by stating that in Eng~ 
land the law is divided into statute law and common law, the 
latter having no fixed basis, and having been formed by decisions 
of the courts, on which certain judicial rules have been founded 
which the judges profess to follow. ‘The common law is there- 
fore not a written law. ‘These statements, however, are very far from 
correct. The law of England consists of three distinct portions. 
First, the statute law, consisting of parliamentary enactments, 
now comprised in twenty-seven closely printed quarto volumes. 
Secondly, the common law, which consists chiefly of the ancient 
English jurisprudence, partly Saxon, and partly Norman, so far 
as it has been left untouched by the courts of equity, and of laws 
subsequently declared by the courts at Westminster. This com- 
mon law is to be found in many books of considerable antiquity 
and of various contents, but is chiefly contained in the reports of 
the decisions in the courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas. 
It embraces all the criminal law which is not included in sta- 
tutes, and most of the civil law which does not relate to real pro- 
perty, bankruptcy, the law of powers, wards, lunatics, and the 
numerous other subjects almost wholly engrossed by the Courts of 
Chancery. This last jurisdiction is founded upon, or rather has 
founded, the third great branch of our law—the equitable law*— 
which is exclusively due to the legislation of the judges in equity, 
and principally of the lord chancellors. Many of our ancient 
laws, particularly those affecting real property, were oppressive 
and impolitic in the extreme; and a large part of the equitable 
jurisdiction has arisen from the discretion which the Lord Chan- 
cellors successively assumed, both in directly overruling the law, 
and evading it either by giving to the legal rules a ‘wide and 
liberal construction, or by interposing their arbitrary authority on 


* In the reign of James L. it was laid down by the two chief justices that “ the law 
of England was divided into three parts—common law, statute law, and custom.” 12 
Rep. 76. Compare Co. Litt. 115, b. That which is here called custom, i. e. appa- 
rently the customs of manors, copyhold, &c. and of Parliament, we include (as is now 
usual) under the common law. Since the beginning of the seventeenth century, equity 
has grown into a large and most important branch of our jurisprudence. The common 
error, that English equity rests on some mysterious foundation, either on some sup- 
posed sentiment of the human mind in general, or of the judges in equity in particular, 
and not upon positive and written rules, is clearly and accurately exposed by Black- 
stone, 3 Comm. 429—442, 
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the ground that a court of conscience would redress all wrongs 
occasioned by fraud. This important branch of our law is ex- 
clusively contained in the reports of the judgments of the courts 
of equity. 

Both portions of our unwritten law are therefore not only 
written, but printed; and printed in so great a number of volumes, 
that there is probably no English lawyer who possesses a com- 
plete collection of them; and if any such exists, it is only to be 
found in the libraries of the Inns of Court. Mr. Bentham, 
however, (if he were to be infortned of our remarks,) would pro- 
bably say that he was not ignorant of this enormous mass of 
printed law, but that he called it unwritten, because it was not 
collected into one body, or reduced to positive rules. Now to 
this supposed answer we must object that it certainly suggests 
a very novel use of the word “ written;” and if it is meant. that 
the judges do not consider themselves as much bound by former 
judicial decisions as by positive law, we disagree altogether. 
It is true that judgments are sometimes overset; but only 
because they are illegal and inconsistent with other judgments, 
not in spite of their legality. One of the reasons adduced by 
a witness in the Appendix to the Report on Real Property,* 
for preferring report law to statute law is, that in the former 
there is no room for torturing the sense of words, or adopting 
a narrow construction, as the spirit and not the letter of the 
rule must be observed. We do not indeed assent to this argu- 
ment, as we believe that there are as many subtilties in the 
construction of equitable and common law as in the construction 
of statutes; but the statement implied in it, that the law which 
rests on cases is at least as firmly fixed as that which is established 
by statutes, seems to us unquestionable. ‘The two means, there- 
fore, which (according to Mr. Bentham) the judges have em- 
ployed for evading the common law, viz. forced constructions and 
distinctions, are by no means peculiar to the unwritten law: these 
weapons were used against it, not because it was unwritten, but 
because it was oppressive and unjust; and the very same arms 
have been and might be used with the same effect against a 
written code. Our common and still more our equitable law, is 
imcertain, contradictory, and expensive ; not because the rules do 
not exist, but because they are ill expressed, inconsistent, and 











®* Mr. Tyrrell’s evidence, p. 477. But nothing can be more absurd than some of 
the rules of construction for deeds and other legal instruments. Mr. Senior, ib. p. 588, 
says, that ‘‘ wherever more than one interpretation can be given, our rules of coustruc- 
tion almost uniformly apply that which is least rational.” Who can say that in the 


equitable decisions on illusory appointments, (as they are called,) the spirit of the 
rule has been adhered to? 
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scattered up and down through a:heap. of rubbish, without order 
orsymmetry. It is not the quantity, but the form of ourreportlaw 
which causes the mischief. That. a systematic»arrangement.of 
this mass of law would be a great public benefit, we. shall..pre- 
sently attempt to show; but we are. forced. to.disagree with..Mr. 
Bentham, both in his reasons for disapproving the present system, 
and. the mode of improving it. 

‘We next.come to the causes of the -opposition.to a written 
code in England and ¢lsewhere. The formation, ofan universal 
code has.{according to Mr. Bentham) two.classes. of opponents, 
mmpostors and dupes. Judges and lawyers:.who find in an.ua- 
written law opportunities for exercising power and gaining money, 
persuade the public that codification is. hurtful, because it touches 
their own interest. All those half-educated persons, those super- 
ficial reasoners, who deluded by the impostors. believe. that: the 
formation of a complete code is impossible, constitute the class.of 
dupes. Such is Mr. Bentham’s division of those who differ from 
him in opinion as to the expediency of a.code, on the modesty 
of which we shall say nothing. With those.who think the com- 
pilation of a code impossible, it is not, (as Mr. Bentham says,) 
very easy to argue; but as we shall. presently examine this 

uestion, we shall pass over his arguments in. this place. 
On the interested opposition “Of. the lawyers to reform, Mr. 
Bentham of course dwells at great length; and it cannot be 
doubted, that much of the outcry against a simplification of the 
law arises from a fear of the diminution of profits. He considers 
that a lawyer, of the common standard of morality, will only con- 
sent to a reform of the law in three cases. First, If his idivi- 
dual position is such that the public benefit resulting from the re- 
form will not occasion any diminution in bis gains;, secondly, if 
in case they are lessened, he estimates his share of the public:ad- 
vantage as considerably greater than the gain which he may, de- 
rive from a bad law; thirdly, if the loss is considerable or even 
uncertain, and if at the same time so much honour may be gained 
by supporting the measure, and so much discredit by opposing 
it, that upon the whole it is more advantageous to him to give it 
his assistance. That there are persons who, often, perhaps, un- 
consciously, will be moved by these ignoble considerations, cannot, 
we fear, be denied; but that they do not apply to the majority of 
the legal profession is proved incontestably by the evidence at- 
tached to the reports on common law and on real property, aud 
the disinterested advice which has lately been afforded by. so 
inany practitioners of all classes. 

From this subject we proceed to the explanation of the 
manner in which Mr. Beritham recommends that a code should 
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be formed.. The obviousplan is that some person or. per- 
sons should receive a commission, either from the King or the 
legislative assembly, to embody a system of laws. This scheme, 
however, does not meet with Mr. Bentham’s approbation, whose 
project'is as follows :—that no particular persons should be ap- 
pointed, with: fixed salaries, and authority to propose a body of 
law; but that the state should announce its intention of promul- 
gating’ a code, and-invite all the world, foreigners as well as citi- 
zens, ‘to send in their tenders, with a general account of their 
system, and one article of the code stated at full length ‘in the 
form in which it is meant to stand, and a commentary to prove its 
expediency: that all these specimens should be printed at the pub- 
lie expense, and the author of the best be persuaded, if possible, 
to draw up the whole code; if not, each separate division of the 
code, the criminal, commercial, &c. should be the work of one 
hand: that no salary should be given for this labour: and that, 
the merit being equal, a foreigner should be preferred to a native. 

On reading the above suggestions, our first impression was, 
that if it were proposed to devise a plan of codification which 
should ensure universal opposition, and excite an universal alarm; 
which should throw away the collected experience of ages like a 
cast-off garment; which should expose to caprice the dear-bought 
victories of an old, a free, and a civilized people; which should 
set at nought the habits of a nation confirmed in them by time, 
and little accustomed to sudden change; and which should place 
on the die all that was most precious and sacred, Mr. Bentham’s 
would carry off the palm, by a long distance; unless its utter ab- 
surdity, its absolute impracticability, were considered to remove 
its right to the prize. After the most mature consideration, our 
opinion remains unchanged; and at the risk of being set down 
either as dupes or impostors, we must still think that its absurdity 
stands unrivalled in the history of political speculation. 

In the first place Mr. Bentham loses sight of the proper ob- 
ject of a code: codification is, in strictness, new compilation of 
old law. If the commissioners alter the law, they do not codify, 
they legislate. By legislating, a new element of discussion is im- 
mediately introduced, which belongs to the deliberative body of 
the state. To arrange and compile law is the business of a 
jurist; and can only be done properly by one who has made 
positive law his particular study. ‘To make new laws is the busi- 
ness of a statesman, and lawyers are proverbially said to be bad 
legislators.* Whence then this sending in of pattern codes, by 


* Mr. Meyer is guilty of the same confusion with respect to the proper object of a 
code “ L’ Angleterre réunit 4 un haut degré tous ces élémens; elle peut avoir une legis- 
Jation nouvelle, indépendante, et conséquente en elle-méme ; il ne s‘agit que (utiliser ce 
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amateur lawgivers, each bent on realizing his own Utopia? 
Whence this total abandonment of regard for established institu- 
tions; this carte blanche of \egislation? the rights and liberties of 
a great people would be treated hke the subject of a prize essay; 
omwhich any inhabitant of the earth might exercise his fancy as 
he pleased. Even the earliest codes of the most barbarous na- 
tions have contained more of ancient custom than is commonly 
supposed, The historical researches of modern days are con- 
tinually detracting from the works of Lycurgus, Solon, Numa, 
Servius, Alfred, Edward the Confessor, &c., im whose names the 
laws of many different times and persons have been concentrated. 
If then a new set of laws cannot be imposed on a simple rude 
people, by how much more is that difficulty increased when we 
have to deal with an ancient and highly-civilized nation. It really 
seems to us so little short of infatuation to suppose that the 
English people would agree to consider their Book of Law as 
really unwritten, and employ one person to write it for them, for 
the first time and according to the latest improvements, that we 
must think it a waste of words to argue against such a proposal. 
In advancing this scheme, however, Mr. Bentham has not even 
the merit of consistency, for he makes in the former part of this 
work some observations which are quite irreconcileable with the 
above suggestions. 


“ England,” says Mr. Bentham, “ has not a code, but it possesses 
the miost ample materials for making one. Traverse the continent of 
Europe, and consult all the libraries of jurisprudence, all the archives of 
the courts, and you will never succeed in making such a collection as 
can be compared, either for the variety, extent, clearness, or force of the 
arguments, with the English law reports, together with the abridgments 
and text books, which enable them to be studied in a tolerably methodi- 
cal arrangement.”—p. 339. 


In another place, in speaking of the origin of the common law, 
he says: 


“ At first every decision was purely arbitrary; every judge was forced 
to begin again. ‘There was no science, because there was no experience, 
The improvement of the law dates from the time when it became custom- 
ary to collect the decisions of the courts, and the reasons on which these 
were founded. Hence was formed that immense collection of reports, 
that rich storehouse of legislation, that inheritance of the wisdom of the 


qu’clle posséde,” &c. &c.—De la Codification, p. 209. And, together with the scheme 
of a code, he recommends the establishment of provincial courts and of public prose- 
cutors, a limitation of the functions of justices of the peace, the abolition of the distinc- 
tion between common law and equity, a change in the appellate jurisdiction, particu- 
larly of the House of Lords, &c.; all of which may or may not be most desirable 
shea but have no connexion whatever with the question of a code or digest of 
aws, 
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ablest lawyers, to which no other nation has any thing at all comparable, 
and which furnishes all the materials which can be desired for compiling a 
a general code. But if I grant that the common law has the advantage 
of guiding and fixing the decisions of the courts in a large number of 
cases, still it is not the less true, that it generally leaves questions to be 
discussed, doubts to be resolved, and chances inevitable ; and that all the 
good which results from it, and which no one denies, would be, not dou- 
bled merely, but increased in a tenfold degree by a written code, which 
would embody all the acquisitions of so long an experience.” —p. 361, 362. 


Now could it have been believed, that the writer of the above 
sentiments, to which we subscribe without the least exception, 
should have proposed that tenders of a code should be sent im to 
the government without any restriction as to existing laws, and 
that, ceteris paribus, a foreigner should be preferred? Does Mr. 
Bentham suppose that a stranger could be acquainted with the 
contents of these reports, which he declares to be the richest ma- 
gazine of jurisprudence which the world contains? Does he think 
that such a knowledge is possessed by the most learned lawyers 
of foreign countries ?* By every well-educated Englishman? By 
the best-educated Englishman? By every moderate lawyer? Or 
is not such a knowledge, and a power of well using it, confined 
to a few gifted persons, who have grown old in the practice and 
study of the law? These are the only persons from whom a com~ 
pilation and arrangement of our report law is to be expected; and 
these must be selected with care, and liberally rewarded by the 
state, which cannot, more than private individuals, expect to ob- 
tain for nothing an article of inestimable value. 

Such is our opinion on Mr. Bentham’s project of codification. 
We would melt down the old, alloyed, and shapeless coin, in order 
to recast, in a pure and symmetrical shape, the large quantity of 
precious metal which it contains. Mr. Bentham would throw 
away the whole, silver as well as well as copper. We are, how- 
ever, aware that this plan of rejecting all the old materials and 
beginning anew, as if no law existed, is supposed to be sanc- 
tioned by an authority greater even than Mr. Bentham’s, but 
which, though almost sacred in our eyes, we may venture at times 


* “ Although,” says Lord Bacon, “ I have read, and read with pleasure, the Scotish 
statutes, and some other collection of their laws, yet I am unwilling to put my sickle 
in another’s harvest, but to leave it to the lawyers of the Scotish nation; the rather, 
because I imagine with myself, that if a Scotish lawyer should undertake, by reading 
of the English statutes, or other our books of law, to set down positively in articles 
what the laws of England were, he might oftentimes err; and the like errors, I make 
account, I might incur in theirs.”—A Preparation toward the Union of the Laws 
England and Scotland, vol. v. p.84, ed. Montagu. It is much to be feared, that 
foreiguer who should undertake to throw aside the law of England, and write a new 
code in its place, would be as much less modest as he would be much more ignorant 
than the great man whose words we have quoted. 
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to desert, especially if, as we hope to convince our readers, his 
opinions on this point either were not consistent, or that their in- 
consistency is apparent, and not real. 

Lord Bacon, in the 8th book De Augmentis Scientiarum, has 
the following aphorism on the subject of codification. 


** Duplex in usum venit statuti novi condendi ratio. Altera statuta 
circa idem subjectum confirmat et roborat, dein nonnulla addit aut mutat ; 
altera abrogat et delet cuncta que ante ordinata sunt, et de integro legem 
novam et uniformem substituit. Placet posterior ratio. Nam ex priore 
ratione ordinationes deveniunt complicate et perplexe ; et quod instat 
agitur sane, sed corpus legum interim redditur vitiosum : in posteriore 
autem major certe est adhibenda diligentia, dum de lege ips4 deliberatur, 
et anteacta scilicet evolvenda et pensitanda ante quam lex feratur; sed 
optime procedit per hoc legum concordia in futurum.’’—Aph, 54, 


Lord Bacon, however, seems to have meant to restrict this re- 
commendation to the composition of new acts of parliament, when 
some considerable changes or additions are contemplated: for 
his 59th Aphorism on New Digests of Laws, is as follows: 


*€ Quod si leges alie super alias accumulate in tam vasta accreverint 
volumina aut tant4 confusione laboraverint, ut eas de integro retractare 
et in corpus sanum et habile redigere ex usu sit ; id ante omnia agito, atque 
opus ejusmodi opus heroicum esto, atque auctores talis operis inter legis- 
latores et instauratores rite et merito numerantor.” 


By the last words he means that although a compilation of 
laws is not properly a work of legislation, yet, so great and diffi- 
cult would be the task, that those who performed it might be 
almost considered as the makers and restorers of the law. The 
same sentiment is expressed in equally clear terms by Lord 


Bacon, in his speech on the union of the English and Scotch 
laws, 


“ This continual heaping up of laws without digesting them, maketh 
but a chaos and confusion, and turneth the laws many times to become 
but snares for the people. And, therefore, this work I esteem to be in- 
deed a work, rightly to term it, heroical.”—vol. v. p. 75. 


In the succeeding aphorisms he goes on to point out the man- 
ner in which this “ expurgation and new digest of laws” should 
be executed; and recommends that the common law should be 
compiled separately from the statute law; that the very words of 
the ancient laws should be as far as possible retamed; with other 
cautions, which prove beyond a doubt that by the aphorism first 
cited he did not mean to recommend that the whole law of a 
nation should be considered as repealed, and that the authors of a 
new code should make a fresh beginning, without reference to the 
customs and institutions of the country. The same principles 
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are enforced at greater length, and more fully explained by Lord 
Bacon, in his admirable “ Proposition for compiling and amend- 
ing the Laws of England,” which he addressed to King James, 
when attorney-general; and in his “ Offer to the King of a Digest 
of the Laws of England ;” in the latter of which treatises the 
following sentence exactly marks the line which we wish to esta- 
blish. 

“ I have commended the laws of England for the matter ; but surely they 
ask much amendment for the form ; which to reduce and perfect, I hold to 


be one of the greatest dowries that can be conferred on this kingdom.” — 
vol. v. p. 360. 


In the same spirit is his recommendation in his Discourse on 
the union of England and Scotland, that 


“ there be made by the lawyers of either nation a digest under titles of 
their several laws and customs, as well common laws as statutes, that 
they may be collected and compared, and that the diversities may appear 
and be discerned of.’—vol. v. p. 35. 


In quoting the above passages, we trust that we shall not be 
suspected of wishing to substitute authority for argument, or to 
decide a doyptful question by au appeal to names, however great 
and venerable. Our only object 1s to show that the matured 
scheme of one equally skilled in the philosophy and practice of 
law, though at first sight resembling that proposed by Mr. Ben- 
tham, has, in fact, no affinity with it: and that it affords no 
grounds for maintaining that any person, dead or living, has ever 
before entertained any notions at all according with the extraordi- 
nary plan suggested by the latter writer. 

It was also our wish to show by an illustrious example the con- 
fusion which may arise from not attending to the ambiguity of 
the words “ code” and “ codification :” which may signify either a 
remodelling of the old law, or an enactment of new law; a change 
of form only, or a change both of form and substance. An opi- 
nion is conceived (and, as we think, a very just one) that a total 
repeal of the jurisprudence of a nation and a substitution of a 
new code in its place, framed without reference to the law which 
exists, would be dangerous and impolitic. Hence a certain vague 
undefined prejudice against a code is formed, and people oppose 
it, when only a new arrangement of existing law is meant, because 
the same name is also applied to a different process. 

This fallacy, however, (for we can call it by no other name,) ap- 
pears to have caused in this country so general a delusion, that 
of all the witnesses whose examination is appended to the Report 
on Real Property, and who mention the subject of a code, we 
scarcely observe one who does not take it for granted that codifi- 
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cation is the enactment of a system of new law. The first ques- 
tion put by the commissioners on the law of real property is on 
the abolition of tenures; i. e. of the feudal doctrine that the King 
of England is lord of the soil. Throughout the answers to this 
question, a prevailing notion may be traced, that the abolition 
of this doctrine would entail the alteration of the whole of 
our law of real property, and the making of a new code. Now 
it should be observed, that, for the administration of law, it is 
not the system or doctrine itself, but the rules derived from 
that system or doctrine, which are practically employed. ‘The 
student may, to gratify his own curiosity, search into. the 
reasons and origins of laws; but he pursues this study not as 
a practitioner, but as a philosophical inquirer. A legislator 
examines into the reasons for laws with another view, not to 
ascertain why they are, but why they should be; but when the 
law is past, the reasons are thrown aside (except they are embo- 
died in Mr. Bentham’s Commentary), and the positive rule alone 
remains. When therefore the law has been once laid down, a 
discussion upon its merits or origin, whether by judge or counsel, 
is inconsistent with their respective duties. From the doctrine 
of tenures we derive an established rule, that all lands are held of 
the Crown. This rule, though as much founded on fiction as 
the title of King of France assumed by the Kings of England, 
appears in effect to be completely harmless. But if the laws 
founded on this doctrine were regularly sanctioned by the legis- 
lature, if the King were declared ultimus heres,* and the other 
rules of less importance were enacted in the very same words in 
which they now stand—how would the law of real property be 
less complete than it is at present? The truth is, thatin law we 
have nothing to do with doctrines; positive rules are alone wanted. 
When the building is completed, it is useless to retain the scaf- 
folding.+ 

It is to this system, of considering nothing fixed in itself of 
which the reasons cannot be satisfactorily assigned, that much of 
the uncertainty of our law is to be traced. When an act is 


* In answer to the question on the abolition of tenures, Mr. Sidebottom says, “ If 
it were not for some such rule as that of the King being ultimus heres, I do not know 
what could be done,” &c. (Appendix to Report on Real Property, p. $71.) Thus it 
is the rule alone which is really wanted. 

t It is on this mistaken ground that the Commissioners of Real Property are of 
opinion that the abolition of the doctrine of tenures would abolish the law of primoge- 
niture. It is a matter of history that these two rules were connected ; as positive 
laws. they are completely independent of each other. See Appendix to their Report, 
pp» 248. 337. 349. 365. In the last page the Commissioners show that they are 
aware that it is possible to re-enact the old law; a course which, if their false principles 
were true, would be perfectly safe and easy. Nevertheless they think that an abolition 
of the law of tenures would be equivalent to a recurrence to first principles! 
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passed by a legislative body, it repeals all preceding laws, on-the 
same subject. But. the decision of a court, which is our substi- 
tute for acts of the legislature, may be impugned because itis 
inconsistent with some other decision, or some other source of 
law, and there is no fixed mode of reconciling such contradic- 
tions. _A law cannot be overcome, but a decision can. The 
evils of this system are well exposed by Mr. Bentham. 


* You are told, for instance, in your particular case that the report, 
which is in your favour, was the work of an incorrect reportér—that 
another report of the same case presents considerable variations, and 
that im the decision alluded to sufficient attention had not been paid to a 
previous decision altogether contrary—tbat the judges were not agreed 
—-that the most, skilful and distinguished among them were of a con- 
trary opinion—that the feeling of the bar was notoriously opposed to 
this decision—that. the published and printed report is contradicted by 
another report of the same case, neither printed nor published, but found 
in an authentic manuscript in the possession of your adversary’s counsel. 
In short, it will be declared and proved that there exist on the same 
point judicial authorities, some adverse, some favorable, and that amidst 
their contradictions all that can be advanced in your favour is more than 
overbalanced by opposite opinions.” —p. 356. 


Upon such grounds the last decision is frequently questioned, 
and not unfrequently overruled. There are now equally valid 
legal authorities, directly opposed to each other; and the law in 
many cases becomes completely unsettled. Mr. Bentham would 
say this evil arose because there was no written. law: we say it 
arises because the written law is uncertain and contradictory. 
But if one of these contradictory rules were brought into a code, 
and sanctioned by the legislature, doubts of this nature never could 
arise. We should carry the rule into effect without investigating 
the original doctrine, and employ the engine in its latest and most 
perfect form, without referring to the crude and unprofitable 
shapes which in the course of its improvements it has successively 
assumed. 

The truth however is, that, while openly the method of report 
law is applauded, a system of codification has in this country 
been for a long time silently going on, performed by private 
hands and with considerable ability, but in late days enforced by 
the sanction of the legislature, and tried with the most signal 
success. The Text Books and Abridgments of different branches 
of our law are so miany codes, not authentic, it is true, but still 
answering many of the uses of an authoritative digest. The con- 
solidations of the statutes on the bankrupt, turnpike, customs, 
excise and other laws, and on some branches of the criminal Taw, 
have been partial contributions to a complete code; though 
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perhaps, not, performed. in a very skilful, and scientific manner. 
‘The success of these first efforts,cannot be denied... But we wish 
to argue the comparative merits of report law, and, codification 
on theoretical rather than. practical, grounds, and 1p order to 
balance them, shall propose the three following tests by which to 
try their respective merits :— 

1. A body of law should be expressed in the most per- 

spicuous language. 

2, Contained in the smallest compass, 

$. Arranged according to the subject matter. 

Is it possible to deny any of these propositions,, either in 
respect of law or any other system of rules which requires to be 
precisely stated and easily remembered, so as,to serve as a stand- 
ard of conduct? Let us therefore examine which of the two 
systems will best pass through the ordeal of these principles, 

In remodelling ancient law, Lord Bacon, (as we have. seen) 
recommends that the words should be retained as nearly as pos- 
sible; a caution which might probably be observed to a very 
considerable. extent in digesting our report law,* .as the oral 
delivery of decisions did not permit the judges to fall into the 
insufferable wordiness of our statutes. But in. adopting the 
technical terms into a code, there is, according to some persons, 
much danger and difficulty. Mr. Madison, formerly President 
of the United States of America, observes, in a letter to Mr. 
Bentham, that “ with the best plan for converting the common 
law into a written law, the evil cannot be more than partially 
cured; the complex technical terms to be employed in the text 
necessarily requiring a resort for definition and explanation to 
the volume containing that description of law;” and a learned 
barrister*} considers this an unanswerable objection to a new code 
iu our present state. 

Whether it is an objection to a new code is ‘nothing to the 
present question. But is it an objection to digesting the old 
law? Our technical words either have or have not a definite 
meaning: if they have not, their total loss would produce no 
injury; and if they have, that meaning can be expressed in defi- 
nitions. ‘These definitions, like the laws themselves, can be col- 


* Perhaps to a greater extent than in digesting the Statutes, for (as Mr. Dumont 
observes, p. 434) “ the composers of the English laws do not appear to have perceived 
that a generic term supersedes the use of words expressing the species included in that 
genus; and that these enumerations, instead of giving the law additional certainty, in 
fact make it mure doubtful and suggest the means of eluding it; for the enumeration 
never cah be complete, and if several cases are specified, it is natural to suppose that 
the omission of every other is intentional.” See also on this subject Meyer, De la 
Codification, p. 219. 


+ Mr, Bellenden Ker’s evidence, Appendix to Report on Real Property, p. 249. 
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lected; arranged alphabetically, and sanctioned by the legislature, , 
which compilation would’ supply that great desideratum, a law 
dictionary of undoubted authority. But observe an example:— 
If a lawyer were explaining to an unlearned friend the meaning 
of the terms “ Entail” or “ Tenant in Tail,” he would not dive 
into the feudal system, cite the statute de Donis, or confound his 
inquirer with the laws on perpetuity: he would simply say that 
> Tenant in tail” means a person who has received an estate in a 
certain manuer, is entitled to certain privileges, and liable.to cer- 
tain restraints. To ‘trace the progress of our legal history is 
always laborious, and often unsatisfactory; but there is no ordi- 
nary practitioner who cannot ascertain beyond a doubt the ideas 
which are now attached to these and similar expressions. 

This however, though generally, is not universally true, and 
there are ‘in law, as in every other art, words liable to be used in 
several senses. That any legal enactment or system of definitions 
can completely guard against ambiguity of terms, it would be ab- 
surd to maintain; but it would go far to remedy an evil which is 
now unquestionably the source of much litigation. One would 
suppose, from the reasoning of some oe that at present our 
law is perfect—that it és the spotless Diana of the Ephesians*— 


that there can be now no quibbles, no ambiguities, no sophistical 


arguments by counsel, nor disputed decisions by judge. ‘“ Do 
not you think,” say the Commissioners of Real Property,t “ that 
generally speaking there must be a circumference of doubt round 
every body of law and decision, so that the farther you go in 
defining and particularizing, you excite a greater number of 
doubts?” If it is true that by defining you increase the number 
of doubts, the converse must follow, that by not defining you 
remove doubts; or, in other words, that the more uncertain the 
law is, the more certain it will be. We confess our inability to 
penetrate the mystery of this doctrine ; and must leave the solu- 
tion of so curious an enigma to the initiated. 

It appears, therefore, that in respect of language, a code would 
have the advantage of statute law, and would be on a footing with 
report law; while the addition of a table of legal definitions and 
a collection of rules of construction generally applicable, would 
give it a decided superiority over any part of the present system. 
This is the only ground of those mentioned above, on which the 
two methods engage on nearly equal terms; for it is plain that 
our report law, scattered through hundreds of volumes, and en- 
cumbered with an immense alloy of useless matter, is not con- 


* See Mr. Bentham’s remarks, p. 352. 
t+ Appendix, p. 250. 
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tamed in the smallest possible compass consistent with precision ; 
and no attempt at arrangement, except by private hands, cam be 
thought of. Now arrangement is the peculiar merit of a.code, 
and it is by the convenient disposition, not the substance of the 
laws, that a code should be judged. What has been the case with 
the late consolidation of parts of our criminal law ?+-These aets, 
although new law has been introduced on certain points, consist 
for the most part of old law collected from statutes, cases, and 
text books, condensed into a small compass, and expressed in in- 
telligible language. Has our criminal law become more or less 
adapted to its purpose by being thus re-cast?. Is it more advan- 
tageous that regulations for the prevention of theft should be scat- 
tered up and down amongst enactments om the most heteroge- 
neous subjects, some in force, some expired, some expiring, or be 
classed in appropriate divisions? ‘The labour wasted im tracking 
a doubtful point through the endless labyrinth of our law is incal- 
culable, and a proper contemplation of it would infallibly drive a 
disciple of Adam Smith, deeply impressed with: the advantages 
of productive labour, to utter madness. 

It is, however, curious that this very confusion and multiphcity 
of the sources of our law, the most imperative reason for making a 
code, has been used, and used with confidence, as an argument 
against a code. For, it is asked, are practitioners after the forma- 
tion of a code never to recur to the law in its old state? Is it to 
be declared not only that the code is law, but that the code alone 
is law? ‘The most eager advocates of codification are doubtful 
on this pomt. Even Mr. Humphreys, in his answer to the Com- 
missioners, seems fearful of maintaiming the affirmative.* But 
his hesitation involves him in contradictions. “If,” he says, 
‘when a practitioner had a hopeless case under the new law 
(i. e. the code) he chose to look at the old law to see whether 
there is any loop-hole under it, he must be allowed to do it.”+ 
In other words, a practitioner, whenever he sees fit, may involve 
the Court in inquiries into ancient cases. And yet he says, that 
“it is practicable to declare nothing to be law but what is con- 
tained in the code,” and that “‘ where he could not declare this, he 
would not act.” How it is possible to reconcile a permission to 
cite cases against the code with the exclusive authority of the 
code, we are unable to understand. If, however, it is practicable 
to make a complete digest of the existing law, it would be also 
safe to declare that nothing else shall be law. Lord Tenterden 


| 
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* A German jurist, named Pfeiffer, who wrote in 1815, is however bold enough to 
maintain it. See Zeitschrift fiir gesch. Rechtswiss. vol. iii. p. 18. 
+ Report, p. 552. 
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on Shipping, Sir E. Sugden on Powers, Mr. Fearne on Coatin- 
gent Remainders and Executory Devises, and many other text 
writers have respectively exhausted their subjects. If then a 
single individual, stealing some leisure hours from a multiplicity 
of business, can, by his own unassisted exertions, carry the digest 
of one branch of law so near to perfection, how much more 
would a Committee of such able men, mutually assisting and 
advising each other, and enabled, by an ample remuneration, to 
devote all their time and energies to the work, be capable of 
producing a code nearly free from omissions? With a sufficient 
time for search into the multifarious sources of our law, anda 
cireulation of the code amongst all classes of the community 
before its promulgation,* we deny that there will be a danger of any 
important omissions. In this we are confirmed by experience, in 
one of the few cases where experience can be appealed to. In the 
year 1804, Feuerbach, a celebrated German jurist, was commis- 
sioned to draw up a criminal code for the kingdom of Bavaria. 
A large collection of materials had been already prepared. His 
project, when completed, was first submitted to a separate law 
commission (gesetz-commission); it was then examined and 
amended, first by a committee of the privy council, and afterwards, 

by the whole privy council. After a period of nine years thus 
consumed, the criminal code was, in 1813, promulgated. Savigay 
appeals to this case as a signal instance of the failure of a code; 

for within the space of three years 111 articles had been repealed, 
some of considerable magnitude and importance. Whether the 
Bavarians were good legislators is a question which we shall not 
now stay to examine; and we are quite willing to admit that all 
who make laws are liable to make bad laws. But we wish merely 
to ascertain whether ai/ the criminal law was collected, not whe- 
ther the criminal law was good; and as Savigny mentions no 
additions, but only alterations ( abandernde Novellen),} we must 
conclude that the faults were of commission and not of omission. 
In this case, therefore, experience is in favour of the possibility of 
attaining to completeness. 


* It may be remarked, that the invention of printing and paper has given to modern 
nations a means of attaining to completeness in their codes which the Roman jurists did 
not possess, viz. a power of circulating the proposed digest among the community before 
it is confirmed by the legislature. In this manner, persons belonging to particular 
trades and callings would respectively examine the subjects with which they were con- 
versant ; and a large portion of the public would be, as it were, served with legal notice 
of the contents of the code. 

+ Zeitschrift fiir geschichtliche Rechtswissenschaft, vol. iii. p. 14. 

+ Montesquieu (Esprit des Lois, xxviii. c. 45.) speaking of the persons who first 
compiled the droit coutamier of France, says, “ Leur objet était plutét de donner une 
pratique judiciaire que les usages de leur temps sur fa disposition des biens, Mais tout 
s’y trouve.” 
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It must, however, be acknowledged that the example of the 
French code appears to be less favourable to the cause of codifi- 
cation, | It has been found that the body of laws, partly digested, 
and partly enacted for the first time, under the superintendance of 
the i Napoleon, is very far from complete, and recourse 
has been had, in want of a legislative provision, to the Roman 
law, with its numerous and voluminous commentators.* Besides 
this, various works and discussions preparatory to the French 
code are allowed to controul or explain its meaning; and besides 
the reports of decisions, there are the acts of the legislature and the 
imperial and royal ordinances since the, year 1804, in which the 
code was promulgated. All this extraneous matter, it is alleged, 
growing about and over the legal code, and having a semilegal 
authority, i is highly injurious to the cause of justice; and should 
warn. us against attempting a similar measure. We) confess, 
however, that this instance does not weaken our conviction of the 
expediency of such an attempt. It must be, remembered that the 
French code was undertaken under very peculiar and very disad- 
vantageous circumstances. France had just emerged from a long 
dreary night of despotism, only to engage in a most bloody and 
unremitting civil contest, succeeded by a military tyranny. ln the 
ancient French monarchy there were scarce any settled forms of 
justice; the clergy had privileges, the nobles had _ privileges, dis- 
tricts and towns had privileges; and even if the strong arm of the 
government had never interfered, the laws and rules of judicature 
differed so widely for different classes and places, that no uni- 
form. principles of law or procedure could have been established. 
The troubles and excesses of the Revolution were still more 
unfavourable to the formation of fixed notions on the details of 
civil law, or the training of a class of men to a minute and exten- 
sive knowledge of jurisprudence. Add to this, that the authors 
of the code were required to execute their task with great haste, 
in order to meet the pressing wants of the French community. 
Is it not therefore evident, that when a body of men, not assisted 
by a collection of reports like that of which Mr. Bentham so 
highly extols the merits, sat down to compile a system of law, 
they would be unable to execute their task with completeness, 
and that, unless revisions and additions were constantly made, 
their Jabours would remain imperfect?+ It is hardly too much 
to say, that before the formation of their code the French had 


* It seems to us that Mr. Meycr, p. 158—185, has not succeeded in explaining 
away the objections of Savigny as to the incompleteness of the French code. 

t On the imperfections of the French code, and particularly on the ignorance of the 
Roman law, upon which it is in great part founded, shown by its compilers, see 
Savigny, p. 54—81. 
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no law. Its rules were so capricious, uncertain and partial, they 
varied so much atcording to-persons and places, the will of ‘the 
judges or the court, that they scarcely deserved the name’ of 
legal rules. That this is not the case m England need scarcely 
be remarked. ‘The rules of law are uniform, are universal, ‘are 
authoritative; the judges have long been bound to obey them; 
there is a large body of men thoroughly acquaimted with these 
rules; and there is a) immense and valuable mass of decisions, 
which have been in great measure codified by private hands. 

The inconvenience arising from the mass of legal enactments, 
subsequent to the promulgation of the French code, and which do 
not form part of it, is of course an argument in favour of codifica- 
tion. ‘Sach acts either of the king or people should be regularly 
incorporated with the digest of the other laws.* 

Although, therefore, we cannot think it fair to argue from the 
case of France in 1804 to England in 1850, even on the assump- 
tion that the French code has failed of its purpose, we are willing 
to admit that under the most favourable circumstances, and with 
the greatest care and foresight, some omissions will be found, and 
some cases will arise in which the ancient law has been repealed, 
and no new law substituted. The manner in which the French 
have provided against this evil has been just pointed out. In 
Prussia, the code of Frederick the Great, or the Landrecht (as it is 
called,) has not, like the French and Austrian codes, a paramount 
authority, but is merely subsidiary to the Roman and provincial 
laws and customs of the country. ‘These local customs were to 
have been collected into separate codes; but this task has only 
been performed for East Prussia. ‘This example, therefore, of 
a code subsidiary to the customary law, when we are inquiring 
what law shall be subsidiary to a code, affords no assistance. In 
the Austrian code itself there is a provision guarding against its 
own omissions. In the first place, recourse is to be had to the 
decision of analogous cases in the code, (which is very scanty im 
its provisions,) and if this fails, to the law of nature.t Those 
who know how great confusion has arisen in systems of jurispru- 
dence from this term, will tremble at the sight of it, even where 
it is not, as here, synonymous with the arbitrary legislation of the 
courts. 

In England, where the body of jurisprudence is much greater, 
and where a recourse to the civil law is out of the question, we are 
sanguine enough to think that it would be practicable to give to 
a code an exclusive authority; and rather than declare that where 


* On this subject see Meyer, ibid, p. 197. 
t Savigny, p. 83. ¢ Ibid. p, 107. 
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the'code was ‘silent, the old law should be tevived, we would give 
to a supteme coutt of appeal'a summary jurisdiction, on the 
report of an inferior court that the code contained ho provision 
on the’ point. ‘The principle of the decision being stated by this 
high court should be added to the code, and the rule be considered 
as dating from the promulgation of the code, subject ‘to be 
amended by parliament. In this manner justice would in most 
cases be done to the parties; and the eyes of the public would be 
more opened to the silent legislation of ‘the courts. ‘The gteat 
success With which some of the North América states, and 
particularly that of New York, have revised their’ statutes, iticom 
porating much of the common law, and amending and purging 
the whole, afford the strongest reasons for supposing that we can 
deal in the same manner with that which, in the‘ main, they in- 
herited from us.* 

But granting that in some cases injustice will be done, still if 
public grievances can on the whole be lessened by the formation 
of ‘a code, are they to be perpetuated for fear of some rare in- 
stances of individual hardship? In this, as in every other political 
measure, there is a balance of good and evil. “ C’est mal rai- 
sonner contfe la réligion,” says Montesquieu, “ de rassembler dans 
un grand ouvrage une longue énumeration des maux qu'elle a 
produits, si l’on ne fait de méme celle des biens qu’elle a faits.” 

* Not only, however, (it is said,) must a code be all-comprehensive, 
but exceedingly minute and particular. For suppose it merely to enun- 
ciate general propositions, principles as they are called, hardly any case 
can be decided by it ; every emergent ease? is a case of detail, and re- 
quires a law of detail. For if there be no law of detail, the number of 
arguments and considerations which may be brought to bear on every 
point raised, is so great, and the value of each so differently estimated 
by different minds, and the logical result is consequently so distant and 
uncertain, that hardly any two men will be brought to the same con- 
clusion, A mere law of principle, therefore, is no law at all.” } 


The above objection is taken from a pamphlet, in which the 
question of a code is discussed with ability, but, as it appears to 
us, in a very inconclusive manner. The distinction attempted to 
be raised in this passage between a law of principle and a law of 
detail, does not in fact exist. A principle of law is a legal rule 


—_- — 


* See Parkes on the Equity Jurisdiction of the United States, (London, 1830,) in the 
Introduction, particularly pp. cxv.—cxix. He has reprinted (pp. 167—232) the 
Revised Statutes of New York relating to Real Property, where the whole law on that 
difficult subject is laid down in a clear, succinct and methodical form. 

+ We are not sure that we understand this phrase, but conclude that an “* emergent 
case” is a case as it arises—emergit. 

t A Discourse on the Present State of the Law of England, by John Barnard 
Byles, Esq., p. 26. 
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expressed in general terms. Whether that rule is of wide or nar- 
row application makes no difference; it is equally a principle. 
Every decision, even of the most trivial point, is founded on some 
principle. When the Court of Chancery decrees that a tenant in 
tail cannot cut down certain trees because they are ornamental, if 
its judgment is founded on the most special circumstances, still it 
goes on the principle that al/ persons in those circumstances will 
be similarly restrained. It is necessary to guard against the error 
of supposing that because a rule of Jaw embraces only a few 
cases, it is not a principle. The most minute regulations may be 
stated in the most general terms. A law of detail, therefore, not 
only can, but must.be a law of principle; and so far from its 
being true that “ a law of principle is no Jaw at all,” it is certain 
that there can be no Jaw which is not a law of principle. The 
more perfect a code is, the more detailed, minute and specific 
will be its provisions. 

But, it will be asked, must learned judges, now acquainted 
with the law, and capable of rapid decision, go once more to 
school, and keep litigants in suspense while they are learning the 
law? Admitting that they are capable of rapid decision, we 
answer that they will have no law tolearn. The law will in sub- 
stance be the same, and the judge who originally mastered it in 
the old shape, will find it republished in the new. The change 
will have been wrought in form alone, and what was tediously 
picked out of volumes will reappear embodied in a chapter. If 
doubts exist, by contrast and comparison they will be fully 
brought into view. ‘Therefore, at the very outset, the labour of 
the judges, and the consequent occupation of public time, will 
rather be diminished than increased; and it will appear that these 
learned individuals, of whose toil the opponents of a code are so 
tender, have been undergoing greater fatigue through the mis- 
taker zeal of their advocates. 

Some again objeet that if we obtain one code we shall soon 
want another, and that the spirit of change having once gone 
forth, can never be again confined. This argument, however, 
implies the mistaken notion which we have so often noticed, that 
codification is the making of new law. It is true that there is no 
end to change; but there is an end to arrangement: and when 
the laws are once compiled in a convenient form, the fusion which 
they have undergone will increase their permanency, because it 
will make their excellence more evident. 

“ Nothing can prove more clearly,” says Mr. Meyer, “ that codifica- 
tion is neither the source nor occasion, nor even the pretext of a succes- 
sion of laws, than that the same phenomenon is met with in all countries, 
even in those where it never has been intended to establish or sanction a 
positive and written code of laws. Even England itself, the great main- 
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tainer of customary laws, where the possibility aad-usefulness of a posi- 
tive Jegislation. has only within;e dew: years: been discussed-or suspected, 
is. in this respect subject to the same evils as-France.and Prussia, Austria 
and Bayaria, ‘The most learned. English. writers make,the same com- 

Jaints with regard to the multitude of new, statutes, as .the jurists, of 
France and other parts of the continent, on the interminable succession 
of laws. "— De la Codification, p. 198. 


, Galiets, on the contrary, object that a code having Been once 
formed, no: change can afterwards be made, -If.a code could, 
like:.that of Lycurgus, be considered as perpetuating. a certain 
collection of laws, this objection would, indeed, be fatal... For 
after undergoing the process of codification, the law may still be 
either bad ‘or good. In. its: substance _ no. change’ :is necessarily 
made... You may codify the fictitious processes of fines and-reco- 
veries, the distinction of equitable: and Jegal estates, the anomalous 
machinery of gavelkind and copyhold! tentres, and establish the 
litigious John Doe and Richart’ Roe in the: titles ant sections of 
a digest. A law to be decyphered. from: cases: is sometimes bad, 
and always uncertain. By codification itis rendered eértain, and 
only remains bad. If bad\it is for ever to. remain, what greater 
benefit could be conferred on the people than a restoration of the 
ancient Report-law? But a sovereign authority cannot limit itself, 
and it surely cannot be denied that the legislative body will have 
power to change the code. _ Having then the power, is it not pro- 
bable that they will have the best opportunity of improvement, 
when the existing law is clearly ascertained, when all the enact- 
ments relating to one subject are collected together, when contra- 
dictory or inconsistent ae are placed side by side, and the most. 
oppressive hold an equally important place with the most salutary 
regulations? Under a system of Report-law, no one of these ad- 
vantages exists. The law is not clearly ascertained, nor collected 
and arranged; contradictions and inconsistencies, are not appa- 
rent; and there are sleeping laws which, though as valid as any 
other act of the legislature, are not noticed by. the public: or the 
profession, because they do not occur in the Reports..,.The dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the negative fact, that no,daw exists ona 
given point, is much greater under such a system than is generally 
believed. It happened only in the session of 1829 that a bill was 
introduced to rectify a certain abuse: after a discussion on more 
than.one night by several members, it was at leugth discovered 
that the very case had been provided for by a statute, of Anne! 

Se far, therefore, from it being true that a code would be, an 
obstacle to the further amendment of the law, a process equiva- 
lent to codification is a necessary prelude to any change.* Other- 


pone Toute législation existante doit étre connue de celui qui veut rédiger une loi 
nouvelle.” Meyer, ib, p. 231. 
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wise we are. legislating blindfold, and either seeking cures for 
imaginary evils, or applymg improper remedies to diseases un- 
perfectly understood.. But besides the increased facility of amend- 
ment, there would likewise be a greater power of supplying defi- 
ciencies in the law. Before the separate parts of any system, 
even if it is the work of one hand, are collected and put together, 
no judgment can be formed either of its symmetry or complete- 
ness. What then must be the condition of a body of law, of 
which some parts are a thousand years, some six. months: old; 
which has arisen from the enactments of Saxon kitigs, of Norman 
kings, of: barons: and of parliaments; from the feadab law, ‘the 
Roman law* and the canon law; from the decisions of courts’ of 
law -and courts.of equity, and from local customs and franchises : 
the whole administered by immumerable tribunals, and applied by 
dint of fiction te the complicated and artificial wants of''a highly 
ewilized community? That this mighty maze of law contains: the 
most valuable materials, even Mr. Bentham acknowledges; but 
to.allow the precious ore’ to! be obscured and contamiated by the 
baser substance’ in which it is embedded, is a wilful and wicked 
waste, and affords an instance of indolence and want of enter- 
prize, which in their private concerns few persons would exhibit. 
Nor is this the only bad effect of such remissness., The large 
admixture of absurdity which our law contains furnishes. an 
opportunity for confounding the good and bad in ove general 
censure ; and those who habitually rail at all existing institutions, 
finding that much is hurtful, conclude that the whole should: be 
repealed. Hence a vague feeling of insecurity and oppression is 
generated; which belongs to a part only of our system. This, 
however, is an error of which the public at large can never be 
convinced ; as the study of our law, even in particular points, is 
so arduous and irksome, that few who do not make it their pro- 
fessiou can veuture to undertake such a severe task. Persons of 
very ordinary capacities and small means, availing themselves of 
education which is everyday more easily obtained, may attain 

# tolerable knowledge of history, geography, of mechanical inven- 
tions,/and natural philosophy. Whatever they acquire in these 
of knowledge is definite and satisfactory. But let a 

question of law affect them; be their ingenuity ever so great, their 
intellect ever so cultivated, still the masses of legal lore, confused 
by contradictory decisions—by statute contravening statate—by 
the:'probable: authority of dicta, and by the doubtful value of 
reports, will frustrate their utmost diligence. If they apply to the 





_* See Foreign Review, part ix. p.75; Meyer, ib. p. 212, 253; also Hume’sremarks, 
History of England, at the end of Richard III. Blackstone and the common lawyers 
are very unwilling to admit the influence of the civil Jaw upon our jurisprudence. 
VOL, VI. NO. XII. B.B 
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ablest| practitioner, their inquiry, still remains: unsatisfied: He 
refers them to the judge, and the necessary consequence deserves 
attention. . Lf the law can be obtained, from the judge alone, the 
chent naturally concludes that the judge is the maker as well as 
dispenser of the law, and that the avowed principle! of our consti- 
tution, in theory assuring to the people the enactment of the laws 
which bind them, is practically nullified by the custom of the 
courts. That there is foundation for such complaint is universally 
agreed. ‘The prevalence of the evil, to a.certain extent, 1s. inci- 
dent to the limited powers of human intellect... But why such an 
evil should needlessly be increased~-why it should be repeatedly 
forced upon the attention of the community-+why the law should 
not be collected, arranged, amended, and declared++why the eri- 
minal, condemned to an ignominious death, and the suitor decreed 
to exchange opulence for want, should not be enabled te perceive 
that. they are subject not to the! will. of the judge but to the law, 
to.a law clearly defined and established by the legitimate lawgivers 
of their country—are questions for the existence of which net only 
the opponents of a code are deeply responsible, but all those who 
suffer so, important a matter to go by default, and waste in irreso- 
lute andolence the hours which might be used in conferring an 
mvaluable boon on the present age, and on posterity a lasting 
benefit. ‘This necessity of attending at an early period to the 
compilation of a code, is doubly necessary; for as Thibaut, the 
great advocate of an universal code for Germany, has well 
remarked, the difficulty increases daily. Every year produces new 
laws, new decisions, new refinements and contrivances of lawyers 
to evade oppressive enactments. ike an avalanche, the body of 
law is continually increasing its bulk as it. rolls down the steep of 
time. When, therefore, it is remembered that the formation of a 
code does not necessarily imply either the abrogation of old, or 
the substitution of new law, but that at the same time it offers the 
best means of rectifying errors and supplying deficiencies; that it 
lessens the uncertainty, expense, and chances of litigation; and 
that, by giving an increased notoriety to the criminal law, it tends 
to disseminate the doctrine, that punishments are intended to pre- 
vent, not to avenge crime; we cannot but hope that that cause, 
which we verily believe to be the cause of truth, will make its way 
in the world, that conviction, like the chastisement of heaven, will 
come with a sure, if a slow-foot, and that natjons will at length 
learn to see their true interest. Without entering into the large 
controversy as to the usefulness of establishing an universal code 
for all Germany, we may say, that, in the present divided state of 
that country, such a measure seems quite impracticable. The 
efforts of her philanthropic jurists must therefore be confined to 
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edllecting and arranging the law of the separate states; who will 
thus increase the efficiency by narrowing ‘the field of their exer 
tions.) Whether such mdependent digests would eventually retard 
or discourage the formation of a) general code, let others. decide. 
In the British empire, ‘however, 'the same law extends its force 
over England and Troterid ; and with the exception of Scotland, 
where an extreme jealousy of alteration seems to prevail, there is 
im these islands no contest between separate systems of jurispra- 
dence. ‘In addition to this advantage, we live m an! advancing, 
not ia receding age.’ Our improvements are gained by slow and 
difficult steps; but 'the way which is once made is never retraced. 
In this respect we fulfil a condition prescribed by a great philo- 
sopher —'* Optandum ‘esset (says. Lord Bacon) ut hujusmedi 
legum! instauratio iilis temportbus suscipiatur, que antiquioribus, 
quorum acta et opera retractant, litteris et rerum coguitione pra- 
stiterint. Quod secus in opere Justiniant evenit. Infelix nam- 
que est, cum ex judicio et delectu etatis minus prudentis et era- 
dite antiquorum opera mutilentur et recomponantur.”* If it 
was true of the age of Justinian, and if it is true also of some 
periods of our history, that a corrupt and slavish generation had 
lost the spirit of freedom which breathed in their ancestors, tothe 
present age, at least, this disgraceful charge is not applicable. 
“Hycic roe taréowy péy’ apeivovec evydpeP elvat. 

Let it not, then, be said, that the opportunity being most favour- 
able, the means in our power, the object most beneficial, the heart 
and will were alone wanting. 


Arr. I11.— Storia ed Analisi degli antichi Romanzi di Cavalleria, 
e dei poemi romanzeschi d’ Italia, con Dissertazioni sull’ origine, 
sugl’ istituti, sulle cerimonie de’ Cavalieri, ecc., con figure tratte 
dai monumenti d’arte, del Dottore Giulio Ferrario. (History 
and Analvsis of the Ancient Romances of Chivalry, and of the 

“Romantic Poems of Italy; with Dissertations on the Origin, 
Tnstitutions aid Ceremonies of Knighthood, &c. with figures 
taken from Monuments of Art. By Dr. J. Ferrario.) 4 vols. 
8vo. Milano. 1828-9. 

WueEn, forty years ago, an eloquent writer, indignant at the first 

ominous scene of violence and outrage perpetrated in the metro- 

polis of France against an exalted and ill-fated lady, exclaimed in 

a burst of impassioned feeling, “ the age of chivalry is gone,” 

he illustrated the meaning of his sentence by a splendid,enume- 

ration of the qualities which he considered as constituting the 


—— ee 


* De Augm, Scient. lib, viii, Aphy 64 
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essence and the spirit of that chivalry of which he deplored the 
loss—** the generous loyalty to rank and sex, the proud subs 
mission, the dignified obedience, and that subordination ‘of the 
heart which kept alive, even ii servitude itself, the spirit of an 
exalted freedom—that sensibility ‘of principle, that chastity of 
honour, which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired courage 
while it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled’ whatever it touched, 
and under which vice itself lost half its evil by losing alt its gross- 
ness.” ‘That the principles of chivalry were in theory such as 
Burke'here describes them to be, we can believe ;’ that they were 
ever put into general practice, even in the goldem age of the insti- 
tution, we doubt; that they continued to animate the breasts of 
any class of men later than within some centuries of the epoch' in 
which Burke wrote, we deny. Chivalry was the spiritualism, of 
feudality; it was an attempt to incarnate a pure essence on a 
vicious system: the intention was good, and some good it cer- 
tainly produced. While the laws and the administration of justice 
were too imperfect or too ineffectual to protect the weak and to 
restrain the strong, chivalry supplied in some measure this de- 
ficiency in the social state ;—it naturally allied itself with religion, — 
it armed itself with military power, and following the spirit of the 
times, it acted against the arbitrary in an arbitrary manner. The 
age of chivalry passed away with that of feudality, of baronial in- 
dependence and popular vassalage; it vanished with that Gothic 
structure on which it had bestowed a certain cast of rude sym- 
metry and grace. Its name, and certain of its forms, lingered be- 
hind; some of its principles became engrafted on the manners of 
modern society, and served to stimulate individuals to deeds of 
honour; but as a whole the spirit of chivalry had fled, it had dis- 
appeared even in France, the cradle and seat of the institution, 
nearly 300 years before the period of the Revolution. 

We are far, therefore, from lamenting that the age of chivalry is 
gone; we prefer our less gorgeous, but more reasonable,—our 
more popular though perhaps more vulgar systems of com- 
munity; we can dispense with tournaments and courts of love, 
and we do not even regret the plume of peacock’s feather, or the 
don @amoureuse merci. But while we acknowledge. the gradual 
improvement of mankind at large, while we feel happy to live in 
tumes of free debates and constitutional rights, we may still be 
allowed to pause awhile, and to cast back a look at the glimmer- 
ing vista which the very name of chivalry calls up before our fancy— 
a perspective not the less attractive because the objects are seen 
‘through the mists of five or six centuries, like a meteor through 
the night, of a polar winter, 'To the investigator of the annals of 
mankind, chivalry shines like a star leading him through the 
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gloomy barbarism that succeeded the overthrow of the classic 
civilization of Greece and Rome, until he reaches the revival of 
letters and the brightening period of modern society. * 

The history, of chivalry has been treated by some modern 
writers with the same supercilious contempt as those of the Cru- 
sades, of the monastic orders, and of the other institutions of the 
middle ages, as if all,in it were barren and unprofitable. From 
such intolerant philosophy we dissent, holding as we do that in 
almost every human institution are to be traced elements of good, 
and lessons applicable to future ages, if we set about honestly 
looking for them. In the case of chivalry we find that its’ prin- 
ciples, exaggerated and fantastic as they were, did much towards 
modifying the injustice and softening the ferocity of military feu- 
dalism; its very aberrations had often a spiritual pretext, its pride 
tended to raise the moral nature of man, and if chivalry produced 
many apostates, this is a fate it has shared in common with the 
noblest institutions, even with those of much loftier origin. 

The work before us purports fully to illustrate the origin, the 
constitutions, the ceremonies, and the manners of the chivalry of 
the middle ages, and at the same time, by a natural transition, to 
trace their influence on literature, as exhibited in the numerous 
romances and romantic poems to which they have given birth. 
As the romantic and chivalric epopex form one of the richést 
branches of Italian poetry, Dr, Ferrario has especially applied 
himself to analyse and review the brilliant specimens of this 
species of composition which Italy produced in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

Chivalry, viewed as a distinct order in the social state, was the 
offspring of feudality. The epoch of its origin is not clearly 
ascertained, but it does not appear to ascend earlier than the 
eleventh century: knighthood, however, may be said to have ex- 
isted previously as a mere ceremony, in which young men in- 
tended for the military profession received their first arms, and 
Tacitus mentions its existence among the ancient German nations. 
It was to them as the assuming the toga to the young Romans, 
after which they were considered as effective members of the re- 
public. The Romans themselves borrowed the custom and so- 
lemnly invested their young patricians with the rank of knight. 
The young Cesars who were admitted to this honour were styled 
Principes juventutis, and Gajus Cesar, adopted by Augustus, 
was the first to attain this title. Among the Longobards, the 
sons of their kings were not allowed to sit at their father’s table 
unless they had received the sword from the chief of another 
nation. In subsequent ages we fiud frequent mentiom of ‘the 
cingulum militare or sword belt, and the young men invested with it 
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were ‘called milites; by which appellation’ the cavalry was distin- 
guished. But chivalry, considered 4s ‘an association bestowing 
high ‘rank and privilege in the state and in the militia, having its 
degrees of noviciate and of preferment, subject to fixed regula- 
tions, and bound by oath to certain duties, the chivalry in short 
of the middle ages, which affords an inexhaustible theme to ro- 
mance and poetry, begins to appear in history as a dignity, and 
is recorded in public acts only about the end of the second or 
Carlovingian dynasty.* It is true that romancers, availing them- 
selves of the privilege of fiction, and perhaps ignorant themselves 
of the history of ages past, have spoken of such institution as if 
existing in the time of Charlemagne, but we ought to remember 
that the oldest of these writers lived at least three centuries after 
that monarch, when chivalry was in its fall splendour, and that 
therefore they assumed its existence and painted with its brilliant 
colours their narratives of anterior events.— Ferrario, vol. i. 
p- 139—147. 

The institution of the twelve peers, (six laical and six eccle- 
siastical,) which formed the high court of the kingdom, dates 
likewise only from the reign of “Louis VII., or rather of his suc- 
cessor Philip Augustus, under whom we find also the first men- 
tion of the rank of. Marshal of France. | John of England was 
summoned before the twelve peers of France, charged with the 
murder of his nephew Arthur. Before that epoch all the barons 
who relieved of the crown were styled peers, or equals. The 
name of Palatins, afterwards Paladins, arose from the office of the 
Comites Palatii, who were high magistrates or chancellors of the 
kingdom, and resided in the palace of the monarch, a dignity that 
existed in the time of Charlemagne and even under the kings of 
the: first race. 

From the old ceremony of Teutonic and Roman knighthood, 
from the fabulous legends of Charlemagne’s exploits, the mixture 
of religious and military feelings of the times of the Crusades, 
and the natural love of men for distinction, arose the chivalric in- 
stitutions which were by degrees carried to a singular degree of 
refinement and exaltation; and patronized by monarchs from a 


political view of binding the will and checking the power of the 
nobility. 


“When the French government, (says our author, who himself 
quotes from the learned Sainte-Palaye,) emerged out of the chaos of 
troubles which accompanied the extinction of the second dynasty, the 
royal authority made itself better respected; things assumed a new as- 
pect, laws were enacted, and communes formed, freedoms were granted 


= Antiets of the Order of St. Benedict by the learned Mabillon, 
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to towns, and feudal tenure. became subject to a more. regular form and 
discipline. The great barons wishing to, draw closer the bonds of feu- 
dality, added to the ceremony of homage that of conferring arms on 
their young vassals, whom they took out for the first time oa their ex- 
peditions. They afterwards granted a similar investiture to volunteers, 
who without holding any tenure of them, offered their services through 
desire of glory. ‘The honour of receiving arms in presence of a nume- 
rous and’ noble assembly, the distribution of dresses, pelisses, cloaks, 
swords and jewels, beside gold and silver which were lavished on those 
occasions, and the pride of appearing worthy of the honour of knight- 
hood, were powerful attractions to young men, especially of narrow 
fortunes .. . Many youths of gentle lineage, but orphan or destitute, 
were likewise brought up at the court of some onan or in some of 
the hospices which were supported for the purpose by baronial munifi- 
cence, and where they received their first instructions, to enter after- 
wards their patron's service as varlets or pages. This was the only re- 
source in those turbulent ages, when the power and the wealth of the 
crown, circumscribed within narrow bounds, could not afford nobler or 
more advantageous employment to those who wished to devote them- 
selves to the service of the state. It was not then considered a de- 
gradation for a young gentleman to enter the service of a baron, it was 
but an exchange of personal services for past care and future patronage. 
The households of the great lords were composed like those of kings, 
having corresponding officers. The first situation given to youths just 
emerged from infancy was that of varlet or domicellus, Italice donzello ; 
as such they served their masters and mistresses, carried their messages, 
attended them in their journeys, visits and hunting parties, and some- 
times waited on them at table. The first lessons they received (and the 
task of instructing them devolved chiefly on the ladies) were of piety 
to God and devotion to the fair. Their religion was of course encum- 
bered with superstition, but their catechism of love was singularly refined, 
and in order to strengthen their principles and to guard against the 
aberrations of youth, they were made to select early a lady among the 
most noble and virtuous at court, to whom they devoted all their senti- 
ments and all their actions. They were at the same time exercised in 
gymmastic and martial games, and taught to venerate above all the august 
character of chivalry.” 


The next step in a young man’s career was that of squire, which 
was attainable at fourteen years of age. This promotion was ac- 
companied by a religious ceremony. The officiating clergyman 
took from the altar a belt and a sword, blessed them and girded 
them on the candidate. This ceremony was similar to the ancient 
installation of knight, and has given rise to the mistake we have 
alluded to about the date of the institution of chivalry. The 
squires were classed according to the offices they held; there 
were the squire of the chamber or chamberlain, the carving squire, 
the squire cellarer, the groom of the stables, and the squire of 
honour, whose special office it was to attend the person of the knight 
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or lady;, others took care. of their, master’s arms\and, anmour, and 
went their rounds at night, and visited the ramparts of the castle. 
When the lord went to combat, he, was,attended by some of his 
chosen squires, who carried his arms, led his war borse, and then 
fell back behind their master when in actual engagement, ready 
to assist him if wounded, or to supply him with, jfresh horses and 
weapons, The courts of the barons afforded a good school of 
courtoisie; becoming manners, a modest yet. manly! bearing, and 
a graceful address were qualities requisite, ina squire, The so- 
ciety of the ladies and of their damsels, was calculated to inspire 
him with that respectful attention to, the. sex which by degrees 
became, and long continued, a national feature, of the French 
character. } 1 

The age in which a squire was admissible, -to..the| order of 
knighthood was fixed at twenty-one years, except, for princes of 
the blood, and in cases of young men, of.,extraordinary. merit. 
The ceremony of admission was peculiarly solemni 


** After undergoing a severe fast and spending whole nights in prayer 
in the, company of a clergyman and of his) godfathers; the candidate 
confessed and received the sacrament; he then took a bath, coming out 
of which he clothed himself in snow white. garments, symbolic of the 
purity required by the order he was going to enter, and thus, accoutred, 
he repaired to the church or the hall where the ceremony was to 
take place, bearing a knightly sword suspended from his neck, which 
the clergyman took and blessed, and then returned to him, The 
canilidate then proceeded with folded hands and knelt before the pre- 
siding knight, who, after some questions about his motives and purposes 
in. requesting atlinission, administered to him the oaths and granted his 
request. Some of the knights present, sometimes even ladies and dam- 
sels, banded to him in succession the spurs, the coat of mail, the hauberk, 
the armlet and gauntlet, and lastly he girded the sword. He then 
knelt again before the president, who rising from his seat gave him the 
colade, which consisted of three strokes with the flat of a sword, on the 
shoulder or neck of the candidate, accompanied by the words; in the 
name of God, of St. Michael and St. George, I make thee a knight, be 
valhant, courageous and loyal! Then he received his helmet, his shield 
and spear, and thus the investiture ended.”—vol. i. p. 166. 


The three blows were, like most other ceremonies of chivalry, 
symbolic, and meant as a warning to the young knight to be pre- 
pared for hardships and dangers in the fulfilment of his vocation. 

A double coat of mail, sword proof, a stout lance, a surcoat 
emblazoned with armorial devices, these were exclusively worn by 
knights ; squires had only a slight hauberk, a shield and a sword. 
The clekes of knights were scarlet lined with fur; their vizors, 
their, spurs, the bridles of their horses were ornamented with gold; 
silyer was the distinction, of squires, ‘To the names of the former 
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were prefixed the titles of Sire;' Messire, Don; and’ Dame ‘and 
Madame to those''of their ladies; whilst ‘the squires were styled 
Monsieur and Demoiseaw, and their wives Demoiselles. ‘ Knights 
alone hada right to use seals’ engraved ‘with arms. | In shoft, ‘no 
man, however -high tight be his birth, was considered as’ a free 
agent-and an-effective member of the state, until he was admitted 
to knighthood.» Other solid advantages pertained’ to the order. 
A knight, like'the old Roman soldier, was free of taxes on pro- 
visions, and tolls on the road; ‘all barriers were thrown’ opén-be- 
fore him. » His appearance and dress sufficiently proclaimed his 
rank.|) If he' fell: mto'the hands of the enemy, he was exémpted 
from ‘fetters' or chiaitis, ‘and allowed a certain liberty within the 
precincts of the place of his confinement. The aide-chévels 
or chivalry tax was levied on four occasions on the vassals of a 
knight:) 1st,’ on ‘the installation of his eldest son: 2nd, om the 
marriage of his daughters: Sdly, on the occasion of his crossing 
the sea to the Holy Land: 4thly, to defray his ransom. -Ransoms, 
which were valued generally at one year’s revenue of the captive, 
formed an occasional item in the revenue of a knight, ‘The cus- 
tom of prisoners paying a ransom was continued as late as the 
sixteenth century among Christian nations, and in the East it pre- 
vails to this day. 

As it often happened that a knight undertook the defence, of 
the person and property of an heiress or widow who was attacked 
or threatened by some violent neighbour, whilst her natural ,pro- 
tectors were perhaps dead or far away, it also followed, not 
unfrequently that the defender married his fair protegée, and thus 
acquired wealth and power. 

An essential prerogative of a knight was that of conferring 
knighthood on another. When cited to appear before a court of 
justice, a knight was treated with peculiar regard ; if he obtained 
a favourable sentence, he was entitled to double costs from his 
adversaries, and for the same reason, when condemned, he also 
paid a double fine, Upon the same principle, we read that at 
the siege of Dun-la-Roy in 1411, knights had to carry eight 
fascines, while squires carried only four. 

As kuights had been originally the heads and distributors of 
justice, so they retained for a long time the privilege of filling 
some of the higher offices in the magistracy. They sat m_ the 
council of the king, and were likewise employed in negotia- 
tions and embassies, together with an equal number of ecclesias- 
tics. By degrees, however, and with a view to check their powef, 
a third order was instituted for the professors of law and of fects, 
which innovation sorely wounded the pride of the old’ thilitary 
knights, who despising the lawyers and the’ learned, absented 
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themselves altogether from the parliaments and courts of justice, 
and thus left the field of legislation and administration open. to 
the plebeians, or tiers état: This was a fatal blow to the feudal 
power and served to accelerate its fall. 

But as it happens in general that great political changes are 
the result of many causes, so we find that the decay of chivalry 
was brought about gradually and through various symptoms, 
The ruinous wars of the Crusades, which impoverished the nobles, 
the expensive pageants of the tournaments, which, though inter- 
dicted by the church, became more and more frequent, the nume- 
reus creations of knights who had not been ‘previously trained up 
by a preparatory discipline, but were mere lawless adventurers, 
their broils among themselves, their msubordination towards the 
crown now become more jealous of its power, their oppression 
on the commons, all these tended to degrade knighthood. During 
the disturbed reign of Charles VI., knights took an active part in 
the various factions that desolated the kingdom. Charles VII. 
by institutmg the gendarmerie, a permanent and regularly em- 
bodied and well-disciplined militia, gave another blow to chivalry. 
The young nobility, attracted by novelty and by the prospect of 
promotion, enrolled themselves readily in the new corps: By de- 
grees, the custom of creating knights on the field of ‘battle fell 
mto disuse. Francis I. was one of the last that underwent this 
ceremony at the battle of Marignano. ‘Tournaments were also 
discontinued after that fatal one in which Henry II. received his 
death blow. The increasing employment and the improved tac- 
tics of the infantry, which has always been the popular arm, dimi- 
nished the importance of a cavalry of knights, who had consti- 
tuted formerly the only effective force of the state. And latterly 
the introduction of fire arms, which changed the whole method 
of warfare, put combatants on a footing of equality, and rendered 
armour, and spears, and shields, useless incumbrances, gave the 
finishing blow to the institution of chivalry, at least as a feudal 
order, the forms and the name still remaining as an honourable 
distinction bestowed by sovereigns on persons of distinguished 
merit or exalted rank. 

The abuses and excesses by which old chivalry was disgraced 
in the persons of many of its adepts, have been recorded by the 
chroniclers and historians of the middle ages. When we read of 
a Count of Montmorency plundering the abbey of St. Denis, of 
other knighted barons turning highwaymen and stopping travel- 
lers,—when we peruse the details of the horrors committed by 
De Montfort and his accomplices against the unfortunate Albi- 
genses, we know not what to think of their loyalty and piety. With 
regard to their gallantry, we shall presently see, in speaking of 
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the courts of love, that: #t':was often neither purer nor more 
honourable. ait b 


« Bat how cati we conteive,” exclaims Dr. Ferrario, “ in reading of 
so many disorders and enormities, that the precepts of chivalry mculcated 
nothing but principles of religion and’ virtue, honour and humanity ? 
and. yet this anomaly is incontestibly proved . . . . It is also true that 
many knights there were, who faithful to the duties of their calling, ex- 
hibited in themselves true models of military honour and of social virtues, 
and it is nota little to the, credit of chivalry to have been able to. pro- 
duce such examples in an age so ignorant and corrupt.’—vol, i. p. 209, 

We have mentioned the Courts of Love. These singular tr 
bunals originated. in Provence and Languedoc. Those: beau+ 
tiful regions, which Jong constituted a separate country, distinct 
from the monarchy of, the Franks, differed not less from the 
latter in their language and the spirit and manners of the people. 
The langue doc. or langue romane had in its harmonious strueture 
and etymology a closer affinity to that of Rome than the langue 
doil or French Walloon, the parent of modern French. In 
their taste and fancy also, the Provengal poets, unacquainted as 
they appear to have been with classical models, betray a greater 
affinity to the didactic, erotic or satyrical, but still formal and 
unimaginative literature of the lower ages of Latinity, than to the 
wild and fresh romantic fancies of the Northern muse. It is a 
remarkable fact that of the innumerable romances and romantic 
poems about heroic and supernatural achievements of knights 
and Paladins, hardly any one can be traced to a Provengal origin, 
and that most of them were written in the comparatively rude 
language of the couutry north of the Loire, or old French. In- 
deed the remains of the poetry of the Troubadours, like the tales 
of the early Italian novelists, are more valuable as descriptions of 
the manners of the age than for any intrinsic merit either of in- 
vention or execution. The mixture of licentiousness and ele- 
gance, of ingenuousness even in guilt, of simplicity and sincerity 
united to the grossest corruption of morals, which those manners 
present, is striking and appalling. ‘The institution of chivalry, 
with all its pageants, if it did not originate in Provence, found 
there a congenial soil in which it throve in wild luxuriance and 
extended its branches. One of these was the establishment of 
the Courts of Love. M. Raynouard* has given a good account 
of these extraordinary tribunals and their jurisdiction, which he 
took in great measure from a work nearly forgotten, styled “ De 
Arte Amatoria et Reprobatione Amoris,” written by Maistre 
André, Chaplain at the Royal Court of France about 1170; 


* Choix de-poésies originales des Troubadoars. 
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Those, however, who associate invariably the idea of chivalry 
with that of effeminate gallantry, mistake the chivalry of one 
epoch and country for the whole history of the order. Chivalry, 
like''all other widely diffused institutions, was modified in its cha- 
racter by that of the people who adopted it; in Spain it was reli- 
gious, honourable and stern; in northern France, gallant, romantic, 
but turbulent; in Provence, amorous, lady-serving, and dissolute, 

The Courts of Love consisted of an indefinite number of married 
ladies, presided by a princess, or wife of a sovereign baron. ‘The 
Couiitess of Champagne assembled oné of sixty ladies.” Nostra- 
damius ‘mentions ten ladies as sitting in ‘the, court of Signa ip 
Provence, ‘twelve in that. of Romanin, fourteen in Avignon. 
Knights also sometimes sat in them. Queen. Eleanor, consort 
of Louis VII., and afterwards of Henry II.’ of England, held a 
Court of Love. This princess, who was niece to the celebrated 
Count of Poictiers, was the means of spreading’ in northern 
France the gallantry and customs of the south, greatly to the 
scandal of the old French Walloon knights; she encouraged the 
Troubadours, who sung her praises, especially Bernard de Ven- 
tadour, who continued to address his. verses'to her after she was 
Queen of England. Her daughter Mary, wife’ of Henry Count 
of Champagne, presided likewise over several Coutts of Lid, as 
well as Sybilla of Anjou, Countess of Flanders, also in the twelfth 
century, and Ermengarde, Viscountess of Narbonue. 

The Troubadours had invented, among other species of com- 
positions, one which they called Tenson, probably trom the Latin 
contentio, which was_a sort of dialogue in verse between two 
poets, who questioned each other on some refined points of love’s 
casuistry, such as: ‘* one lover is jealous and feels alarmed at a 
straw, another is so confident of his mistress’s faith that he does 
not perceive even just motives of suspicion; it is asked, which of 
the two feels most love, &c.?” The answers were equally in- 
genious, and the debate was often referred to the courts of love 
for a final decision. ‘These decisions were registered and formed 
a sort of statute book of the “ gay science.” ‘These tensons were 
also calléél joulx d'amour, and the decisions Lous arrets d’amours. 
Raymond de Miraval and Bertrand d’Allamanon had a tenson in 
which the question was, ‘“ which of the two nations, Provencal 
or Lombard, meaning thereby Italian, was the most noble?” 
Raymond ‘sustained the cause of the Provengals as having pro- 
duced! a'greater number of poets or Troubadours. The question 
was brotight before the Court of Pierre-a-feu and Signe, and was 
of course decided in favour of Provence. 

But other and less hypothetical matters were also brought be- 
fore the courts of love for final judgment. Lovers complaining 
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of the infidelity of their mistresses, ladies, complaining of their 
lovers’ neglect, or wishing to haye an authorization to free them- 
selves from their chains, these appealed often in person to the 
courts of love with as much earnestness and gravity as an injured 
husband would sue before our courts for a separation or divorce. 
The court, it appears, summoned the aed who submitted to 
its authority, although it was supported only,by opinion, | One 
knight brought a charge of venality against a lady for having ac- 
cepted costly presents from him without making him any returns 
in kindness. Queen Eleanor’s decision was that,-a lady ought 
either not to accept presents, or make a due return for them. 
The influence of Provengal manners on chivalry is remarkable in 
as mich as instead of combats and other romantic feats, disputes 
of jealousy and rivalry between knights were often quietly sub- 
mitted to the decision of a female tribunal. 

The morality, if we may use such a misnomer, of the Courts 
of Love, was a ¢ode ‘of, licentiousness and adultery, mixed with 
an affected display of refined sentimentality. It strictly corre- 
sponds with the practice of cicisbeism, which has so long prevailed 
in the South of Europe, only still less veiled than it is in modern 
times. The unblushing effrontery with which ladies expressed 
their sentiments on. the subject is astonishing, even to us who 
haye witnessed the familiarity of the cavalieri serventt and cortejos 
of the two southern peninsulas. A few extracts from the ques- 
tions brought before the Courts of Love, and of the judgment 
passed thereon, will bear us out fully in our expression of unqua- 
lified reprobation of the whole system, 

A question was laid before the Countess of Champagne, whe- 
ther love can exist between husband and. wife? The Countess, 
after prefacing that she and her other ladies were always ready to 
give advice to those who might otherwise err in the articles of 
love, decided that “ there can be no love in the state of matri- 
mony, because, unlike free lovers who act from their own will 
and fayour, married people are bound to accede to their mutual 
wishes, and cannot deny one another. There can be no jealousy 
between them, and, according to rules, without jealousy there 
can be no love; ergo, &c.” And this precious decision from a 
lady of the highest rank, herself married, is dated A. D, 1164. 
Kalend. Maii. 

A young lady, after being in love with a knight, jias, married 
another; is she obliged to keep away her first lover, and refuse 
her favour to bin? The answer of Ermengarde, , Viscountess, of 
Narbonne, is, that the marriage: bond does not exclude by, right 


the former attachment, unless the lady. declare. that, she meant to 
abjure love for ever. 
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Again: a knight fell in love with a lady already engaged to 
another; she however promised him, that if she ever ceased to 
love his rival, she ‘should take him’ into favour.’ After a short 
tine the lady married her first loyer, ‘The knight now required the 
fulfilment of her promise; the lady refused, saying, that although 
married, she still loved her husband. This was referred as.a 
knotty, point to Queen Eleanor, who replied thus: “‘ We do not 
presume to contradict the sentence of the Countess of Cham- 
pagne, who has solemnly pronounced that there can be. no true 
love in wedlock. | We therefore. are of opinion that the lady in 
question should grant her love to the woomg knight.”—~£errario, 
vol. i. p..302, and following. ; 

We shall give no more of this wretched jurisprudence, obsery- 
ing only that it bears throughout the stamp of female mind; and 
we are far from saying this invidiously, for we are persuaded 
that such was the general corruption of the time, that had the 
judgments been left to men, they would haye been, still more gross 
and immoral. Besides, we are of opinion that men. give the tone 
to the females of a country, and that, where the latter are corrupt 
it, is originally the fault of the former. Indeed: we find that it 
was disreputable for a lady to have a great baron for her lover, as 
the upper classes of nobles were considered too debauched and too 
careless of their own and their mistresses’ reputations to deserve the 
affections of a female. But we allude to certain provisos devised 
not unskilfully in favour of the sex: for instance, we find that a 
knight who had contrived to keep in favour with two ladies 
unknown to each other, is sentenced by the Countess of Flanders 
to be deprived of both, and inadmissible to the love of any other 
woman, on account of his selfishness. 

It might be urged, however, by some simple-minded. persons, 
that all this meant platonic love, a sort of spiritual affection, for 
such indeed was the jargon of the Troubadours; and we have 
heard this alleged also in favour of the cicisbeism of the South. 
The, answer is short: that it might be so in some instances is 
very possible; but then the parties were virtuous in spite of those 
connections and of the danger they incurred through them, ‘That 
this was far from being generally the case, however, we have 
abundant testimony in the records of the Troubadours themselves. 


** William of St. Didier, a rich and valiant knight, and an accom- 
ished ‘Troubadour, attached himself to the Marquise of Poliguac, a 
tiful, woman, in whose praise he wrote several ballads, addressed to 

her under.a feigned name. The Marquis was a bon-homme, fond of music, 
and who often sang the ballads of St. Didier, The Marchioness, to satisfy 
some scruples, wanted the consent of her own consort before she granted 
favour to St. Didier. The latter then composed a ballad, in which he 
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introduces a husband granting to his wife a similar permission. At the 
same time St, Didier told, his good friend. the Marquis, that this, was.a 
stratagem which he employed, in, order to obtain the favours of a lady. 
Polignac laughed heartily atthe scheme, learned the song by, heart, 
repeated it to his wife, and told the latter that the lady for whom. the 
ballad was made ought to refuse nothing to the Troubadour. The 
Marquise followed his advice to the letter. But this is not all. In order 
to screen his intimacy, St. Didier affected to have another mistress ; and 
he ‘diss¢émbled so well that the Marquise became jealous, and determined 
to take revenge accordingly, after the mauner then prevailing. In her 
intimacy with St. Didier she had employed a confidant, a handsome 
young man, and she now. fixed her eyes on him. | A’ pilgrimage was 
arranged, another convenient fashion of those times. ‘The Marquise set 
off, accompanied by her new lover, and followed by damsels and knights. 
They stopped at the castle of St, Didier, who was absent; but his ser- 
vants received the lady and her suite with all due honours, A splendid 
banquet was spread, after which, the apartments being prepared for the 
night, the lady took her young favourite to St. Didier’s bed room, where 
they retired together. This occurrence was reported about, and soon 
reached the ears of ‘St. Didier, who, after the first moments of ‘anger, 
consoled himself by choosing another mistress. As for the husband, he 
was either deaf as well as blind, or did not believe or did not care, as no 
further mention is made of him.’—vol. i. p. 291. 


What can we think of the manners and the state of society in a 


country, when such scenes as this were rehearsed openly, in pre- 
sence of knights and damsels, in the house of a nobleman, with the 
connivance of his servants? And this is not a solitary tale of which 
we might doubt the veracity; it is only one of a thousand. Some- 
times, however, these excesses met with their punishment, and 
their punishment was barbarous, for cruelty and lust are of 
near kindred. ‘The horrid tale of the Troubadour William 
de Cabettaing, and his lord Raymond de Segliano, related by 
Nostradamus as well as by Boccaccio, who made it the subject 
of Tale EX. in the fourth day of his Decamerone; the similar 
story of Fayel and De Coucy, and the lamentation of Ignaurés, 
given in an ancient fabliau, prove that in Provence, as elsewhere, 
the disordets of morals produced the usual consequences, revenge 
atid ferocity. 

‘There was a code of love, by which the decisions of the courts 
were chiéfly guided. A fabulous legend was related of its being 
found by, a knight of King Arthur’s court, suspended by a gold 
chain from a tree. This code contained thirty-one articles; we 
shall quote some in the Latin of Maistre André: “ Causa conjugii 
ab amore non est excusatio recta—Qui non celat, amare ‘non 
potest—Nemo duplici potest amore ligari—Non est sapidum 
quod amans ab invito sumit amante—Biennalis viduitas pro 
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amante defuncto superstiti prescribitus amanti-A mor nihil potest 
amori denegare+-Amans coamantis solathis: satiari on potest-— 
Verusy amatis ‘alterius nisi su! coamantis:iex -affecturndn eupit 
athiplexis—~Masculus non solet ‘nisi implena pubertate. amare 
Novus dior veterem compellit abire“-U naw 'faminam nihil pro- 
hibet a diobus amari, et a duabus' mulienibtis ‘nui’! 2.’—vol. i. 
p: 287. ‘After this we suppose! we need nat attach-much |credit-to 
the assertions of Maistre André and other Troubadours; that their 
lovewas not’ sensual, that ‘* those who: sought sensual gratification 
ought ‘to keep away from courts of love, | that)/honoun,alone| was 
to ‘be sought:in love,”, and. other, well-sounding!sertences,,.. [a all 
times’'men’ have endeavoured: to deceive. themselves ‘as .well, as 
othets on'these subjects. iizatt .49nc9n4 Yo to”) voila! 

Discretion, however, was strongly, incaleated.to the, favoured 
lover} and one of the articles of the code of love says, {amor raro 
coustievit durare vulgatus,” (Violence was|also reprobated.., In 
short, things had been contrived so,as to constitute an easy, system 
of refined profligacy. And. many of, these 'Trowbadours went 
over to Palestine, singing pious themes and erotic, lays on the 
same harp ! 


We find in a collection of old Italian tales,* temaskable for their 
graceful simplicity and naiveté of. style, a troubadour story, in 
which the manners of the times are strikingly pourtrayed. 


“ At a court held for the investiture of a son of Raymond II. Count 
of Provence, the knights entertained the company by composing ballads 
anid tensons. One of them loved a handsome Jady and was beloved by 
her, but ‘he never avowed his love to any one. The others wished to 
make him reveal his secret. On the evening of.the tournament, how- 
ever, being elated by his success in having won the prize, and his com- 
panions boasting of their various fortunes in arms and in gallantry, the 
knight forgot his discretion, and vaunted the beauty of ‘his’ mistress, 
When, however, he next returned to her, she forbade him ‘lier’ ee. 
The knight was sore at heart, and, bidding adieu to the world;»retired 
to a hermitage, unknown to every one. The loss of the courteous and 
valiant knight was felt by all, when, after some time, another tourna- 
ment being appointed, he suddenly reappeared and won,the day. He 
was then requested to sing, which he refused to do unless his lady made 
peace with him. The latter, on being informed of this, said she should 
not forgive him, unless a hundred barons, a hundred knights, and a 
hundred ladies, were to cry mercy together, without knowing whom 
they asked it from. The knight bethought himself a long time, ‘at last 
he composed a pretty ballad, which ended thus: a 

Aissi ¢o’l serf que cant a fait lone cors ** And as the stag, after a long chase, 

Torna murir als crit del chassadors comes to his death amidst the shouts of 

Aissi torn eu, dompna, en vostra mersé, —_the huntsmen, thus I return, O Lady; to 

crave your mercy.” 


* Il Novellino, o le Cento Novelle Antiche, reprinted at Milan, 1825. 
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Having ‘ascended 4-pintforni; he began to sivg this strain to the numerous 
conipaby, consisting ‘of many: hundreds of knights and barons and, ladies, 
among whom wasihis mistress.::J¢ pleased so much, that at. the termi- 
nation: of: it) she, whole.company, as if by a.sudden impulse, re 
mony the, last, line, ending in mersé, ‘This, answered the condition, im- 
posed by the lady, ber layer was forgiven, and restored to favour.” 
Several: causes contributed, in the 13th century, to the sup- 
pression’ of the ‘Courts! of Love, the dispersion of the ‘Trouba- 
dours, ‘aod the'extinetion of the langue @’Oc, . The terrible wars 
of religion against the Albigenses,* the sword.of De Montfort, and 
the faggots of the-Imqwisitors, scared away poetry and lave, such 
ay: it ‘wis, from those‘ desolate countries. Afterwards: Charles. of 
Anjou, Count of Provence, having removed. to Naples, took 
with him many of the' knights, ladies, and troubadours, to. grace 
his’ new’ 'eourt. Italian’ beeame' the favourite language of the 
Anjou dynasty at Naples. Joanna‘l., during her forced residence 
in Provence, endeavoured to revive the study of Provengal poetry, 
but in vain; ‘and ‘when thirty years after she adopted Louis, son 
of King John, who was the head of the second house of Anjou, 
that prince, who thus became possessed of Provence, spoke the 
langue @ Oit; ‘or of northern France, and had no taste for the 


Provengal, the language of his adopted country. His grandson 


René, also, Count of Provence in the 15th century, with whom 
the great northern romancer has lately made us so well acquainted, 
made some attempts at reviving the poetry of the dangue dOc; 
but the race of the Troubadours was now extinct, and the only 
result was collecting and compiling the lives of the old Trouba- 
dours, by the Monk of the isles of Hyeres, and after him by 
Hugues de St. Cesaire. 

Another cause remains to be assigned for the extinction of 
Provengal poetry, and this was the removal of the Papal Court 
to Avignon. Although the Popes were themselves natives of the 
South of France, yet, as the sovereigns of Rome, they held in 
fact an Italian court; the Italian language, thus refined by the 
great Tuscan writers, became in common use at Avignon, a proof 
of which is; that Petrarch, in love with a Provengal lady, made 
usé of no other language to sing of his passion and to praise its 
object. It would appear also, that since the fatal war of the 
A bigenses, a sort of heretical taint had attached itself, in the 
opinion of many, to the language of that persecuted race; and 
in. the east of Spain the inquisition, for some such suspicion, 


* We odght not to confound the Albigenses with the Waldenses or Vavdois, as has 
been done purposely by the enemies of the latter. The tenets of the Vaudois are 
remarkably pure and evangelical, while those of the former appear to have been 
mixed with superstition, and perhaps tainted with Manicheism. 


VOL. VI. NO, XII. cc 
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purposely destroyed many of the MSS. in the Limousin language, 
an, idiom! of common origin with the Proverigal, or' langue 'd'Oc. 

At Toulouse, however, new efforts were made ‘to’ ‘revive’ the 
latter. After the ruin and dispersion of the barons ‘and Knights, 
the cities, and especially Toulouse, had prospered by trade) and 
increased in population and wealth. The cdpitouls or magistrates 
of that city succeeded in establishing, in 1323, an academy’ called 
Del Gai Saber, or of the Gay Science, and''seven of the’ best 
rhymers, called the Seven Troubadours of ‘Toulouse, were at 'the 
head of it.. ‘They fixed the first of May’ for holding an’ annual 
public festival, to which they gave the name of Floral Games. 
The first meeting was held in 1324, and it-was nunierously at- 
tended by poets from the various towns of Languedoc: '* Maistre 
Arnaud Vidal de Chateauneuf @’ Arri obtained the prize, and was 
graduated. Doctor of the Gay Science, in consequence of a .song 
in-honour of the Virgin. The existence of a /poetess named 
Clemence Isaure, who has been often ‘mentioned as presiding 
over the games, is called in question by Ferrario: ‘The Floral 
Games continue to be held, we believe, to thisday. The morality, 
however, of the gay science, had undergone a wholesome reform. 
It was forbidden by the statutes of the academy to recite any 
composition on the subject of unlawful love. 

John I. King of Arragon sent a solemn embassy to Charles VI., 
requesting him to send some Provengal poets, in order to esta- 
blish a similar academy at Barcelona. Accordingly two “ Doctors 
of Love” were sent from Toulouse, and they effected the object 
of their mission. It was on this occasion that Henry of Arragon, 
Marquis of Villena, composed his work De la Gaya Ciencia. 
The academy of Barcelona, however, ended with the life of its 
founder. At the Marquis’s death, in 1434, his library was burnt 
on suspicion of sorcery, and the Bishop of Segovia, who executed 
this auto-da-fé, was reported by some to have appropriated to 
himself the best among the condemned volumes. 

A Prince of Love continued to be elected yearly by the nobility 
of the South of France, until the period of the Revolution. He 
imposed a fine on those noblemen and ladies who married out of 
their country. ‘This fine was called pelote, and is found regis- 
tered in several arrétes of the Parliament of Aix. 

Dr. Ferrario begins his second volume with a Dissertation on 
the various weapons offensive and defensive, and other imple- 
ments of warfare, used in the ages of chivalry. In examining 
this long list we perceive the usual ingenuity which men have 
always displayed in devising means to destroy each other. A 
valuable monument of the eleventh century is mentioned, namely, 
the Tapestry of Queen Matilda, consort of William of Normandy, 
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in which are, represented the principal events. of the Conquest 
of; England,, ingluding the celebrated battle of Hastings.*) fn it 
are seen the. arms. aud armour used at that period by Saxons and 
Normans. . This.'Tapestry had been long in possession of the 
Church. of, Bayeux, but was lately transferred to the Museum of 
Arts, at Panis. 

The. fortresses and, castles which had fallen to ruin after the 
destruction of. the, Westera Empire were rebuilt again in the 
ninth and. tenth centuries, as a measure of safety; in France from 
the incursions of the Normans, in Italy from those of the Hun- 
garians and Saracens. Bishops, abbots, counts, obtained permis- 
sion, to/raise, fortresses from the emperor or king. Ferrario de- 
scribes the different parts of fortifications then known, such as 
walls, towers, bastions, barbicans, &c. Private noblemen living 
in cities had towers \.annexed to their palaces. The old historian 
Ricordano Malespini.says, there were in his time a great many of 
these towers in the city of Florence, some of them nearly two 
hundred feet in height. ‘These became the strongholds of fac- 
tion and the head-quarters of parties in times of civil dissensions, 

The engines used, in sieges were much like those used by the 
Romans,—the battering ram, the moveable tower, machines for 
throwing stones, the vixee and crates to cover the soldiers in their 
approach to the walls, &c 

Our author next speaks of the martial music of those ages, 
of the shout, or war-cry, at the onset, accompanied by the sound 
of trumpets, Drums were adopted from the Saracens; the name 
tambour is derived from them. ‘The Romans had small drums 
which they used in their sacred festivals, but not in war. 

The armies had their centenarii, or centurions, and the mille- 
nara, which correspond to our colonels, ‘The counts, governors 
of cities and districts, led their respective people to the field, or 
entrusted them to their castaldi. ‘The word capitanei was of later 
introduction ; it implied a high rank similar to our general. 

The papiliones, paviones, or paviliones, the tente or tende, the 
barracche, were made of linen or cloth, of various dimensions, as 
our tents and marquees, some divided into several apartments, 
and sumptuously decorated. 

Bande was used to mean a troop of soldiers, and bandum 
meant the ensign or banner. ‘The latter was also called confalone, 
from, the Teutonic guntfanon, On the standards of the early 
Tranks were painted the images of the wild beasts of their native 
forests. Under the second dynasty every count or governor of a 
province had his own banner; those of the infantry were of cloth; 





* See pages 314 and 316, ante. 
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velvet or silk being used for those of the' cavalry. Until thereign 
of Philip I. the national standard of France was the mantle of St. 
Martin, Archbishop of Tours, which was’ carried by the Counts 
of Anjou. Some pretend it was the real mantle or vest of ‘the 
saint, others say it was the shroud or veil which covered his tomb; 
by others again it is supposed that a standard'was° made’ out of 
some of the above-mentioned materials, and ‘earried at the end of 
aspear., Louis VI., called le Gros, adopted’ ' the Oriflamme, 
which was the sacred banner of the abbey of St, Denis, made! of 
red silk hemmed with green, terminating im’ thrée ‘peaks or»tails, 
and fixed ona gilt lance. Hence the iame oriflamme.:\\'This.was 
the standard of the whole nation and army; ‘but when the King 
commanded in person, there was also’ a royal flag to point out the 
spot where the monarch was, which was azure sprinkled with gold 
fieurs-de-lys, upon which a white cross was'afterwards quartered. 
It would appear that the fleurs-de-lys were originally nothing 
but spear heads, which afterwards, from some fancied resemblance, 
were called by the name of the flower. 

The carroccio, so much spoken of in the wars'‘of Lombardy, 
seems to have been of Italian invention. It was introduced by 
Heribert, Archbishop of Milan, who, in 1039, waged a success- 
fal war against the Emperor Conrad. It consisted of a large 
platform moving on wheels and drawn by oxen. In the middle 
rosea lofty staff, at the end of which floated the national standard. 
An altar was constructed, on which every morning mass was per- 
formed. A strong guard of chosen knights and of trumpeters 
watched by it night and day. The carroccio was the head-quar- 
ters of the army; the surgeons, the chaplain, the military chest, 
were all there, and its loss implied total defeat. It is probable 
that from its raised platform orders were given and signals made 
to the various squadrons and divisions of the army. But as mili- 
tary operations became more skilful and rapid, it was found that 
the varroccio was a complete incumbrance from its slow motion. 
Another Archbishop of Milan, Ottone Visconti, substituted for it 
# standard with the arms of the city and the image of St. Ambrose, 
‘its patron saint, and he entrusted it to one of the bravest of his 
officers with a high stipend. 

Our author describes the various sorts of carroccio adopted by 
. the principal Italian cities, Milan, Pavia, Cremona, and Florence. 
Frederic II., who was wout to distinguish himself by singularity 
in every thing, instead of the carroccio, introduced an elephant 
carrying a square wooden tower, at the angles of which were fixed 
several flags, whilst in the middle floated the great standard of 
the army. ‘This tower was guarded by his faithful Saracens. 

The next Dissertation is on “Tournaments.” The name itself 
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bespeaks their French origin, and they were practised in Franee 
as early as, the eleyenth, century. Simulated combats, however, 
had been Jong before,,in;use,among the Romau soldiers, and 
among the Goths under, ‘Theodoric and the Longobards; (“* tyro- 
cinium quod yulgo nunc turnamentium dicitur,” says Otho ‘of 
Frisingen;) but these were merely for the purpose of exercising 
soldiers, as is done in our mock-fights. ‘The splendid pageant of a 
tournament between knights, its gaudy accessories and trappings, 
and. its:chiyalrous, regulations, originated in France. From 
thence they were introduced into Italy, and Charles of Anjou, the 
conqueror of Naples, who was, passionately fond of those diver- 
sions, carried the custom,.to his new,dominions, Indeed it appears 
that one.of the reasons, fon which his brother, the pious Louis TX., 
favoured, his. Italian expedition, was to remove the scandat of 
those exhibitions from his. own states, tournaments having ‘been 
repeatedly condemned by the church. 
The joute or joust, Italice giostra, was different from the tour- 
nament.. In the. former, knights fought with their lances, and 
their object was to unhorse their antagonists, whilst: the’ tourna- 
ments were intended for a.display of skill and address in evolu- 
tions and with various weapons, and greater courtesy was ob- 
served in the regulations. By the latter it was forbidden to 
wound the horse, or to use the point of the sword, or to strike a 
knight after he had raised his vizor, or unlaced his helmet. Phe 
ladies encouraged their knights in these exercises; they bestowed 
prizes, and the conqueror’s feats were the theme of romance and 
song. ‘The stands overlooking the ground or course were varied 
in the shapes of towers, terraces, galleries, and pensile gardens, 
magnificently decorated with tapestry, pavilions, banners, &c. 
The dresses of the ladies and princes were splendid in the ex- 
treme. The old veterans of chivalry, unable any longer to fight 
themselves, attended as spectators to encourage the young aspi- 
rants for fame. Judges named marechaux-de-camp, attended by 
councillors and assistants, took their places in several parts of the 
arena, to preserve order aud enforce the regulations. Every com- 
batant proclaimed the name of the lady whose servant d’amour he 
was.* He was wont to look up to the stands and strengthen 
his courage by the sight of the bright eyes that were “ raming 
their influence” on him from above. Sometimes knights entered 
the ground in chains, led by their ladies, to show their subthission, 

















* Servants d’amour, regardés doucement 
Aux echaffauts, anges de Puradis, 
Lors jouterez fort et puis joyensement 
Vous serez honorés, aimés, et, chéris.—From an old French ballad 
sung on the oocusion of the tournament at St. Denis under Charles VJ, May, 1389. 
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They also carried favours, consisting of scarfs, veils, sleeves, 
bracelets, clasps, in short, some part of female habiliment at- 
tached to their helmets, shields, or armour. If, during the com- 
bat, any of these appendagés were dropped or lost, the fair donor 
would at times send her knight néw ones, especially if pleased 
with his exertions. 

When romances of chivalry succeeded in popularity to the le- 
gends of saints, the arts, rude as they were, followed thé same 
bias, and sculptors and painters borrowed their subjects from the 
scéne’ of the tournament, or the imagination of the minstiels. Fer- 
rario has given plates of some curious bas-reliefs on a small ivory 
chest, of which Mr. I’Evesque de la Ravaliete published a de- 
scription in the xviiith vol. of the “ Mémoires de Académie des 
Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres.” ‘They represent knights and 
ladies, ‘tournaments and fights, sieges, as well as allegorical 
visions, illustrative of the manners, dress, and customs of chivalry. 
There is also another curious plate from a painting in an old 
French MS. in the Vatican library, representing two squadrons 
of knights fighting desperately against one another, while three 
females stand looking by in 4 very unseemly attitude, which re- 
minds us of Uliana’s episode ‘in Ariosto, c. xxvii. Two more 
represent splendid tournaments, one for Queen Isabella of 

avaria’s entrance in Paris in 1389, and another given in Eng- 
land in 1450. The fatal tournament of 1559, through which 
Henry II. of France lost his life, having been wounded in the 
head’ by Montgomery, was the ultimate cause of the abolition of 
those exhibitions. ‘Tournaments have been occasionally given 
sitice, but more in the character of dramatic representations of 
what they formerly were, than as a revival of the real combats of 
the old doughty knights. One of the latest pageants of this kind 
was given at Parma, 1769, on the marriage of the Infant Don 
Ferdinand with the Archduchess Maria Amelia. 

The carousel was an allegorical pageant, in which knights as- 
sumed the names and characters of old heroes, and imitated their 
fights and adventures. It afforded an opportunity for a display 
of horsemanship and fencing, and became a less dangerous sub- 
stitute for the old tournaments. Dr. Ferrario has given two 
plates representing the principal characters that appeared in these 
festivals, as exhibited in the paintings which Maximilian I. caused 
to be ‘executed on the walls of a hall in the castle of Laxen- 
bourg. 

From the times of the Crusades, if not previously, the nobles 
going to battle or to a tournament, used to wear particular de- 
vices on their shield, or on some part of their armour, in order to 
be distinguished in the crowd of the combat by their friends and 
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followers. Cased as they were in armour, their faces covered by 
the vizor, some expedient of the sort must have early suggested 
itself to them. Geoffroi Martel, Count of Anjou, in challeng- 
ing William the Bastard, Duke of Normandy, described to him 
the marks of his arms, and the colour of his horse. Crosses ,of 
various colours and on different fields, and scarfs also of various 
colours, were adopted in the Holy Wars by the great barons 
and the troops of particular countries. But it was not until the 
reign of Louis LX. that armorial bearings became hereditary in 
families. Clement IV., who died in 1262, and was buried at 
Viterbo, was the first Pope whose tomb was decorated with, ar- 
morial ensigns. The first inventors derived their emblems from 
some incidental circumstance of their own or their ancestors’ 
lives, the battlements of a rampart scaled, a tower, a pillar, a 
wild beast slaughtered in the chase; and inventive genius, assisted 
by vanity, was not slowin multiplying figures and emblems for the 
shields of noblemen. Colours were considered emblematical, 
allegorical objects were also introduced in tournaments, such as a 
dart, a sun covered with clouds, Mount Etna snow-capped and 
vomiting flame, a rose-bud with appropriate mottos. Cyphers or 
letters entwined or joined together were imitated from the ara- 
besque paintings, 

Ferrario treats at length of the heralds, their various ranks and 
offices, the important duties of the heralds at arms, and the cere- 
monies used at the investiture of the king-at-arms of France, 
whose heraldic name was Montjoie, whence the war-cry of 
“ Montjoie St. Denis!” This part of the work is curious for its 
erudition on a subject which, although too generally neglected 
in our times, is nevertheless of considerable importance in every 
country where an hereditary aristocracy is established. 

We proceed now to the second part of our author’s work, the 
“history of romance and romantic poems.” Every age has its 
fictions: to the demi-gods of the heroic ages succeeded the fables 
of mythology, and these, losing their interest with the fall of poly- 
theism, were replaced by legends of saints, pious visions, or un- 
earthly horrors. After centuries of dark ignorance and super- 
stition, the successful wars of Charlemagne and the re-establish- 
ment of a western empire, the partial encounters with the tur- 
baned Saracens, in the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
and perhaps some admixture of eastern lore with the few classic 
reminiscences of the west, produced a uew inspiration in the 
minds of ballad-singers and story-tellers. The reign of Charle- 
magne was the first great era of modern Europe; that monarch 
and his paladins were looked upon as the champions of Christen- 
dom, endowed with supernatural gifts and powers. Nor was 
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there ‘wanting a mythology 3 fairies,’ magicians, and sorcerers, 
took the place of the nymphs oracles, and sybils: of paganism. 
This mythology of magic was notdiscountenanced by the Church. 

The belief in witchcraft and inthe power of the devil over man- 
kind has continued till within our own days, and still continues to 
prevail among the vulgar in Catholic: countries. [t is probable 
thut ‘the brilliant creation of fairy tales had an eastern: origin, and 
giants were only a revival of the confused traditions of the ‘Titans 
of antiquity and of the giants of Holy Writ... The northérn su- 
perstitions of the Scalds 1 may also have! contributed to increase the 
store ‘of the marvellous, for we feel convinced that: the sources \of 
romance are multifarious, and that it:were useless to seek for them 
exclusively in any one quarter. ‘ 

In ages when there were no books, when eclilemen and princes 
themselves could not read, history or tradition was ‘monopolized 
by the story-tellers. ‘They inherited, generation after! generation, 
the wondrous tales of their predecessors, which they retailed to 
the public with such additions of their own as their acquired in- 
formation or their fancy supplied them with. ‘Auachronisms be- 
came of course very common, and errors of geography, of locality, 
of manners equally so. The heathen’ Danes: and Saxons were 
confounded with the Saracens, both being enemies of Charle- 
mague and of the Christians. ‘The Mussulmans themselves, and 
especially the Turks, were called Pagans, which error has been 
carelessly copied, even by the learned poets of the 16th century, 
Ariosto ‘and ‘Tasso. Idols are spoken of im Turpin’s chronicle 
as common among the Moors of Spain! Spurious genealogies 
were invented, in which Charlemagne and his paladins were made 
to descend from Constantine, and that emperor from Hector; 
and the Roman, Byzantine, and Frankish dynasties became 
strangely blended with those of the Danish, Saxon, and: Norman 
adventurers, who, in the ninth and tenth centuries, overran so vast 
a portion of Europe. 

In the times of Charlemagne himself, storytellers, jocudatores, 
or jongleurs, were already frequenters of courts. ‘The old chronicle 
of the Novalesa Monastery says, Contigit joculatorem ex Longo- 
bardvrum gente ad Carolum venire, et cantiunculama se composi- 
tum de eadem re rotundo in conspectu suorum cantare. Aud Sige- 
bert, the old historian of Charlemagne, tells us that that monarch 
barbara et antiquissima carmina quibus veterum Regum bella et 
actus canebantur, scripsit, et memorie mandavit. What were the 
subjects of these early songs, we have now no means of ascertain- 

ing. Huet supports the priority of the romances of the Britons, 
of King Arthur and the Round Table to those concerning Charle- 
magne and the deeds of the Franks, whilst other critics contend 
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with Count Caylus, that; the former have been moulded onthe 
latter, The controversy hasiremained,,and will continue undecided 
for want of | documents, ‘The. earliest, romantic legends. which 
have come down to ius are, not older than, the, 1@th,century. 
Geoffrey of -Monmouth’s Chronicle. in England, ..Turpin’s 
Chronicle ‘in France, and, the Reali, di. Francia. in, Maly, 
appear the first. in. order of date. ‘To, these may be added,the 
Latin romance of) Gualtieri, which is found, in. the chronigle..of 
the Novalesa, and relates ta the wars.of Attila; next come, Guido 
della Colonna’s: War of ‘Troy, aud Mathew Paris's: account of, the 
Round Table... The Roman deJ/a Rose was written under St.Louis 
of France... At that time the imstitution of chivalry was established 
over all Europe, and the writers of romance introduced its, customs 
and regulations in their narrative of events happened or supposed 
to have happened long before the existence of chivalry as a distinct 
order.. ‘The older, romances are above: all religious, the, sub- 
mission and ‘conversion of the. Pagans is their theme;,the Jater 
however we descend in date, the more chivalrous aud profane 
they become. A striking fact, which proves the antiquity of the 
older legends we have mentioned, and their derivation from, still 
older traditions, is, that they do not allude to the Crusades, which 
seem to have contributed but little to the stock of chivalrous, lite- 
rature, until. Tasso: took. up the holy theme. With regard to. the 
derivation of the word romance, we agree with Ginguevé. and 
Ferrario, that. the dialects which were formed in western. Burope 
from the admixture of Latin with the northern’ idioms, aod 
especially that of southern France, took the name of Langue 
Romane,* and the compositions of the troubadours and the ballads 
of thejongleurs were thence called romant, or romance, which name 
was afterwards adopted by the trowveres,or poets, of northern France, 
who wrote in the /angue d’oi/, and who sung more particularly of 
chivalrous wars and heroic traditions. Ferrario divides all the ro- 
mances of chivalry into three classes, derived from three different 
sources: Ist. those having for their subject the fabulous origin 
of the Britons and the genealogy of King Arthur and his knights, 
as related in the Chronicle of Geoffrey of Monmouth, which con- 
tains the annals of Britain from King Brutus, son of Ascanits 
and grandson to Eneas, down to the reign of Cadwallader,. who 
is stated to have died in 689. ‘This chronicle is said to. have been 
translated by Geoffrey from an old MS, in the Armorican,,or 


ng 


* The langue remane or romance superseded the use of the Latin im the south; of 
France and in western Italy and Switzerland, In the latter country the romantich of 
the Grisons is still probably a dialect of it, as well as the Provencal, Catalan,. ied- 
montese and Savoyard patois. Undér the Goths and Lonyobard conquers} the 
Italian subject population were called Romani. yi bores 
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Celtic language, which Archdeacon Walter of Oxford discovered 
m Britanny about the year 1100.* The second class of romances 
includes ‘those which relate to the origin of the Franks and to 
Charlemagne’s dynasty, as given in the Reali di Francia and in 
Turpin’s Chronicle. ‘The third class ‘are those on the fabulous 
origin of the Gaules or Welch, among which stands foremost 
Amadis de Gaul, the author and date of which are uncertain. 
Ferrario has made out genealogical tables of these three races, 
(probably borrowed from the Abbé Dutenis’s similar tables,) which 
prove very useful in guiding the scholar through the maze of chi- 
valrous and romantic lore. His principal object being, however, 
to illustrate the Italian poems of chivalry, he had devoted his 
investigations chiefly to the old romances concerning Charlemagne 
and his dynasty, as being those which the Italian poets have 
mostly preferred as their theme. 

One of the earliest of these romances, and referring to events 
anterior to Charlemagne, is the curious work already mentioned, 
styled I Reali+ di Francia. The MS. copies of it now existing 
are in Italian prose, and the work appears to have been originally 
compiled by an Italian, although probably from older French or 
Latin materials. It must have been written in the latter end of 
the 12th or beginning of the 13th century. The first part was after- 
wards turned into verse by Cristoforo Altissimo of Florence. The 
First Book of the Reali contains a narrative of the enterprises of 
Constantine, of his son Constance Fiovio, the great battles that 
took place in Italy and France, the origin of the House of Maganza 
(afterwards so famous for its enmity to Charlemagne), tournaments 
and wars in various parts of the world. Book II. relates the 
history of Fiore and Fiorello King of France, the revenge of 
Duke Salardo, the prowess of Fioravante, his love for Dusolina, 
journeys and misfortunes, his victory over the Sultan of Babylon, 
the pilgrimage of Dusolina, and the histories of Octavian the Lion, 
and of Gisbert Fiervisage. Book III. continues the history of 
Octavian and Gisbert, and relates the love of Duke Bovetto for 
Feliciana, and his feats in England and elsewhere. Book IV. 
relates the curious story of Buovo d’ Antona ; the wickedness of 
Brandonia his mother, consort of Duke Guido; the love of Buovo 
for Drusiana at the court of the King of Armenia; the wonderful 
story of Pulicane, half man and half dog; the wars of Buovo, his 
conquests in England and Hungary, and his death by treachery 
in the city of Antona, near London, by the hands of a Maganzese. 
In Book V. we read the terrible revenge of the children of Buovo 


* A summary of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Chronicle is given by Mr. Ellis in his ele- 
gant Specimens of Early English Romances, vol. 1, s. 3. 


+ Reali, from the low Latin Regales, the sons of kings, or princes of the blood. 
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for their father’s death, and, the wars of Babylon; and latterly; 
the chapter of the genealogy of the Princes of the House; of 
France. Book VI. contains the loves of Pepin and of Bertha of 
the large foot; the famous story of Charlemagne, his flight. to 
Spain under an assumed name, his battles agamst the Saracens, 
his love for Galeana, his friendship for Duke Ogier, son of King 
Geoffrey; and the narrative ends with the birth and adventures. of 
Roland in the town of Sutri near Rome, where his mother Bertha 
had taken refuge from the wrath of her imperial brother for mar- 
rying against his consent, Milo, a baron of his court, descended 
from ‘Buovo d’ Antona, Charlemagne visiting Italy, forgives 
Bertha, and takes young Roland under his protection. 

The story of Buovo d’ Antona, as related in the 4th Book of 
the Reali, became.the subject of the oldest romantic poem in the 
Italian language. The name of the author is unknown, but he 
appears to have been a Florentine, and to have lived in the 14th 
century. The work consists of xxii cantos in ottava rima.* 

After the murder of Guido, Duke of Antona, and the subse- 
quent marriage of his wife Brandonia with the murderer, Dudo of 
Maganza, young Buovo, then a child, was carried off by some loyal 
knights, commanded by Terigi, a faithful friend of his father: 
Being purstied by Dudo, the boy dropped from his horse wnper- 
ceived in the hurry of the flight, and was carried back to his mother. 
After some years, Dudo dreanit one night that young Buovo was 
plunging a dagger into his heart, and he requested the mother to 
let the child be destroyed. Brandonia attempted to poison him, 
but Buovo escaped through the assistance of a waiting woman, 
and proceeding to the sea side was kidnapped by some traders, 
carried to Armenia, and sold to the king of that country. He 
found favour at court, and made love to Drusiana the king’s 
daughter. They at last escaped together, and after many hard- 
ships Buovo fell im with his faithful Terigi, returned to Antona, 
defeated Dudo, took the town, killed all the adherents of Maganza, 
and put his mother to a cruel death, causing her to be walled up 
to the neck, and fed upon bread and water, in which state she 
lived one year. ‘The poet takes care to let us know that after her 
death he had her sumptuously buried. 

Dudo took refuge at King Pepin’s court, and that monarch 
marched with an army of French and Maganzese against Buovo. 
The latter defeated them, killed Dudo, took Pepin, hanged all 
the Maganzese prisoners, and then restored the Premdh king to 
hberty. ‘There is a droll incident in the account of the battle, 


* There is no doubt that this is an Italian version of the English metrical romance of 
Sir Bevis of Hamptoun, of which an analysis, with extracts, is given by Mr, Ellis, in 
in the 2d vol. of his Specimens, p. 93—165. 
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which, a, more;/skilful, poet, like Pulci or Berni, might have 
turned to, greater adyantage.. King Pepin is so’ struck with 
Buovo’s valour, that he supposes him to be an evil ' spirit, and 
sends his chaplain to exorcise him. ‘The priest finds his way to 
Buovo,,and begins crossing and > ocak isi him with holy water 
while he reads the ritual. “Buovo, at first astonished at this mum- 
mery, loses his, patience, and spurs his horse Rondello on the 
exorcist, who runs away, but Buovo overtakes him, seizes him by 
the hood, and striking him repeatedly with, the pummel of his 
sword, sends him back to Pepin, “ He is not a,ghost,” cries the 
luckless chaplain, “T can assure you, but a man of flesh ‘and bones, 
as my own bruised body can, bear witness,” 

After this, Buovo went against the Saracens, whom'he defeated 
in. Sardinia, killing part of them, and christening the ‘remainder. 
He. ,then, proceeded to Hungary, where lie baptised the whiole 
nation, afterwards returned to Antona, where he lost his beloved 
Drusiana, and was soon after killed in church by an assassin, 
whom Raymond of Maganza had sent to reyetige the destruction 
of somany of his race. ‘This Raymond was the progenitor of the 
traitor Gano or Ganellan, of whom we shall presently have occa- 
Sion to. speak. 

The other legend, which treats more particularly of the ro- 
mantic, history of Charlemagne and his Paladins,'is the Latin 
chronicle commonly called Turpin’s. ‘The compiler of this 
chronicle appears to have been living in the latter part of the 
llth century, probably before the time of the first crusade*, 
as_although no allusion is, made to those eastern expedi- 
tions, yet * the expediency of a war against the Saracens is 
strongly inculcated, especially in chapter. xxxi. It must be ob- 
served, however, that the old MSS. of this chronicle vary some- 
what in their text, and one of them, No. 5943. B. in the king’s 
library at Paris, does not mention the death of Roland, which forms 
the most striking catastrophe in the others. Whichever may be 
the, original, it is evident that the writer did little more ‘than em- 
hody the popular traditions and the tales of the storytellers which 
circulated in France and Italy since the times of the appearance ‘of 
the Saracens in those countries, and the wars which Charles 
Martel, Pepin and Charlemagne had to sustain against them. We 


fully agree with Sismondi, in believing that the confused traditions of 


the wars of Charles Martel against the Saracens who had advanced 
into the very heart of France served to swell the supposed fasti of 
Charlemagne in the lays of the subsequent minstrels and jong- 





* The most received opinion is thatit was written by Gudefroi, Prior of St. André at 
Vienne in Dauphiny. 
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leurs. In fact, Charlemaghe’s feats against the Masswlmans were 
trifling compared to fhose of his grandfather, who'saved France, 
and. perhaps all Christendom, from! bending before the crescent, 
at a period .of perhaps more critical emergency’ than ‘the’ famed 
one of the, siege of Vienna, ‘The landings of the- Saracens in’ the 
south of France, their irruptions across the Pyrenees with numerous 
and. formidable hosts, their intelligence with some’ of the great 
feudal lords, and,especially with Eudes, Duke of Aquitain, their 
occupation of nearly one-half of France, all these really occurred 
under; Charles Martel,* and coincide with the romantic’ aceounts 
of the wondrous campaigns and miraculous preservation ‘of Paris 
from the Infidels, which the storytellers of subsequent ages, amidst 
the general darkness, of historical records, and the comcidence of 
the two sovereigns’ names, ascribed to their favorite Charlemagne, 
an error in which they, have been followed by the romantic’ poets, 
and especially by Bojardo and Ariosto, a leading action of ‘whose 
epopeea is the double attack of the Saracens on France, by ‘an 
army landed from, Africa on the. southern coast, and by a'‘simal- 
taneous invasion from the side of Spain. 

The singular and apparently apocryphal character of Roland 
admits of a similar explanation. A probable supposition, sup- 
ported by a passage in Turpin’s chronicle, is, that theré ‘were 
two Rolands, one of whom lived under Charles Martel; and 
whose exploits against the Saracens, unregistered ‘for watit' of 
historians, were preserved by tradition, and became afterwards 
attributed in the popular songs to the second Roland, who fought 
under Charlemagne and died at Roncesvalles. The passage ‘in 
Turpion appears incidental, and put in merely as an historical 
remark. After speaking of his Roland, the son of Milo and 
nephew to Charlemagne, the writer adds, alius tamen Rolandus 
fiat, de quo. nobis nunc silendum est. Chron. cap. x11. 

Charlemagne’s only expedition against the Saracens took place in 
778,,and on Spanish ground. That monarch had been applied to 
by Ibn el Arabi, Governor of Zaragoza for the Abasside Caliphs, 
for assistance against the Ommeyad Emir of Cordova. Already 
under Pepin. several chiefs of the Abasside faction had placed 
themselves under the protection of the French against Abderah- 
man, the first Ommeyad monarch in Spain. Charlemagne, fol- 
lowing his father’s policy, listened favourably to Ibn el Arabi, 





* Between the years 714-20 the Saracens took Narbonne and the province of Septi- 
mania; from 720 to 25 they advanced into Provence and Burgundy as far’as ‘Autin ; 
in 732 they were defeated with great slaughter by Charles Martel between Tours and 
Poictiers; and again in 737-8 they, were attacked by that sovereign in Provence and 
Languedoc ; they were at last entirely expelled by his successor Pepin. For another 
view of the origin of these romances, see also Ellis’s Specimens, vol. ¥, p. 287, et seq. 
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who’ had ‘procedded ‘in person to the French camp at Paderborn, 
in-Getmany; and having with his characteristic rapidity, in which 
hé'résembled a celebrated conqueror of our own dave, assembled 
afi'army at the other extremity of his empire, he soon after crossed 
the Pyrenees, took Pamplona, Zaragoza, Barcelona, and Gerona, 
defeated the Saracens, and made a considerable, booty. Here, 
however, his success terminated. Having displaced the governors 
of ‘several towns, and substituted his own French counts in their 
place, he disgusted both Saracens and Christians, who joined 
avaittst the foreign invader. On his return to France his rear- 
guard was surprised in the defiles of Roncesvalles, and attacked 
in front and rear by a multitude of mountaineers from both sides 
of the Pyrenees; and the French, fighting bravely under local and 
numerical disadvantages, incumbered with their heavy armour, 
and; refusing quarter, were all slain. Egarth, Prefect of the 
King’s table, Anselm, Count of the palace, Olivier, Guy of Bur- 
gundy, Theodoric of Ardennes, and Ruitlandus, Prefect of the 
borders of Brittany, were among the dead. Charlemagne, 
says Eginhard, could not take a prompt vengeance of this 
treachery, “‘ because after the action the assailants dispersed 
again in the mountains for the fear of being recognized.” The 
French monarch was obliged to attend to Germany, where the 
Stixotisy were again in arms against him. The treason of Lupo 
Duke of Gascony being, however, discovered, Charles had him 
tried and executed; and in order to keep more in respect the 
restless people of Aquitaine, he gave them as king his younger 
son Louis, afterwards Louis I. of France. 

This is all which history relates of Charlemagne’s expedition 
against the Moors of Spain. ‘The defeat of Roncesvalles became 
celebrated in Spanish romance, being magnified by the fancy of 
the story-tellers and even chroniclers of that nation, who com- 
mitted, however, a gross anachronism in making their doubtful 
hero, Bernard del Carpio, fight a second battle against the French 
at Roncesvalles about 812, more than thirty years after the first, 
and suffocate Roland or Roldan in his arms.* The latter years 
of the reign of Charlemagne are too well known in history to 
admit of any doubts on the subject. 

A chapel was afterwards built on the ground where the battle 
took’ place, and the event was commemorated by an inscription, 
containing the names of the French Paladins, as well as by a 
fresto painting representing the fight. ‘This chapel was still in 





* Coleccion de los mas celebres Romances Antiguos Espaiioles, Londres, 1825, vol. i. ; 
also Rodericus Toletanus Rer. Hispanic. lib, rv. cap. 10; and Mariana de rebus Hispaii. 
lib. vir, cap, 11, 
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existence at the beginning of last century, and it was the custom 
to bury none but Frenchmen in that spot.— Ferrario, vol. i..p,.95. 

Turpin’s Chronicle is chiefly taken up with Charlemagne’s, war, 
or rather his apocryphal wars, in Spain, It is full of maryellous 
stories, prodigies, visions, giants,.and the other superstructure of 
a credulous and ignorant age. We shall not dwell upon it, as.the 
work is now well known, and abstracts of it have been given in the 
Edinburgh Review, No. 78, in an article on the early poetry of 
Spain, and also by Foscolo, in the Quarterly Review, No, 42, 

Luigi Pulci was well acquainted not only with Turpin’s Chro- 
niclé, but with the other old romances concerning the fabulous 
history of Charlemagne. He mentions, among others, Arnaud the 
Provengal poet, and Alcuin, an old chronicler and Charlemagne’s 
friend, as being pointed out to him by his friend Poliziano;* from 
which it has been erroneously inferred that the latter had had a 
considerable share in the composition of the Morgante. But Pulci 
moulded these rude materials into a living form, he breathed into 
it his own poetic fire, and he enriched his work with all the informa- 
tion he had collected on many subjects. His predecessors had 
given out their fables and extravagant wonders in a sober, serious 
strain; Pulci was the first to seize the ludicrous point of the nar- 
rative, deriving from it a fresh inspiration for himself, and a 
source of amusement for his audience. However his cannot be 
styled a burlesque poem, but a mixture of the serious and of the 
facetious—a romance bearing with it its own jest and travestie. 
The poet is often in real earnest, carried on by the lofty or 
pathetic scenes he describes; but he relaxes now and then to 
have a laugh with his reader and at his heroes, as well as at the 
popular story tellers, a very numerous and consequential tribe in 
his time, who with their pompous diction, their hyperboles and 
anachronisms, enhanced the absurdity of their stories. One 
character, however, that of Orlando or Roland, Pulci has pre- 
served in its original simplicity and supernatural grandeur, as 
handed down by old tradition. He also brought on the scene 
another worthy competitor for fame, Rinaldo of Montalbano, the 
Reynault of the French, whose character and adventures he took 
chiefly from “ Les quatre fils d’ Aymon” of Adenés, an old romance 
of the 13th century. 

Pulci wrote his poem at the suggestion of Lucrezia Torna- 
buoni, the mother of the great Lorenzo, at whose house he 
recited his cantos to the distinguished society there assembled. 


* Canto xxv, Pulci speaks of his friend, styling him, 
“ Onore e gloria di Montepulciano, 
** Che mi dette d’Arnaldo e d’Alcuino 
“ Notizia, e lume del mio Carlomano.” St. 169. 
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Those were like the evening hours of Florentine prosperity; the 
horizon was already big with portentows’ chatiges’ in ‘the social 
and political world, which were to fall upow Italy’ with double 
force. The minds of the people had ‘been for a lorig time un- 
hinged, especially with regard to religious belief. ‘The enormous 
abuses in the discipline of the church, the repeated double elec- 
tions of Popes, the disputes between the ecclesiastics and secular 
powers, and the metaphysical discussiotis in the scliools, all these, 
combined with the discovery of printing, had produced a remark- 
able degree of scepticism among the men of letters, which seemed 
to border upon infidelity. Relgious outward forms’ were, how- 
ever, strictly obseryed, and the contrast between these and the 
spirit at work within, is especially obsefvable in Pulci’s poem. 
He begins his cantos according to the received manner of romance 
writers and romance singers, by invocations to the Virgin and the 
Saints, requesting their assistance in his song, as if for a pious 
purpose, while shortly after he reviles the hypocrisy of the — 
or involves himself in the mazes of Aristotelian philosophy, or, 
what is worse, indulges in loose and indecent descriptions. In 
like manner does Boccaccio conclude his Decamerone, by thank- 
ing Heaven for having brought him, by its help, to the end of 
his long labour. Nor do we think that those great writers were 
hypocrites, scoffers, or confirmed infidels. There was a great 
latitude of thinking and speaking in Italy until the 16th century, 
when the See of Rome, roused by the success of the reformation, 
and, assisted by the stern and gloomy fanaticism of Spain, en- 
forced its terrors, and made hypocrites of latitudinarians or 
sceptics. But at the time that Pulci wrote, the Italian states, 
especially Venice, Florence, and Naples, were often at variance 
with the Court of Rome, and boldly resisted its pretensions. 

The conspiracy of the Pazzi was recent in the minds of the 
people, when a priest had acted the part of a sacrilegious assassin, 
and an archbishop had been hung as an accomplice at the windows 
of the Town Hall. The pope had fulminated an anathema 
against Florence, and the Florentiac clergy resisted the papal 
bull. Those were not, therefore, times of servile bigotry among 
the Italians. Lorenzo and his familiar friends, for whom Pulei 
wrote, were used to bold philosophical investigations, which’ did 
not prevent them from indulging in convivial mirth and plea- 
santry of humour. With such men, and at such an epoch, Pulei 
could not have assumed a serious sober earnestness in retailing 
the prodigious tales of Charlemagne and his Paladins, of knights 
charmed in their persons, and destroying whole armies of Saracens 
with their enchanted swords. Lorenzo himself was too well 
acquainted with Mussulmans ; he even held correspondence with 
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the Sultan ofthe Ottemans: His, great eulogist Machiavelli* in- 
forms, us that, the only;blemishes in, his, character were that he was 
remarkably,addicted to. women, and that ‘{ he took pleasure in the 
company of facetious and, satirical, wits, and indulged occasionally 
in puerile, pastimes more\than became so great a man.” Pulci was 
a poet, exactly, after the heart of such a patron; he also had a turn 
for pleasantry and satire, and. was, prone to seize the ridiculous in 
the scenes he witnessed... Being once in the Cathedral of Foligno 
when a popular, preacher was holding forth to a numerous as- 
sembly, oue, of the, scaffoldings gaye way and a number of people 
fell. with it, many of whom were severely hurt. Pulci related the 
accident, to Lorenzo, in ajletter, in which he compares the discom- 
fiture, he witnessed to, some.of the feats related in the stories of 
the old, Paladins, when arms.aud legs were flying about with such 
wondrous celerity. ,, But we,return to his poem. 

The Paladin Roland, baying left Charlemagne’s court in dis- 
gust at seeing the wicked, Gano of Maganza engross the favour of 
the weak and credulous monarch, was journeying in quest of 
adventures, when he stopped at a convent on the Spanish border, 
the inmates of which were sorely annoyed by certain unpleasant 
neighbours, in the shape of three giants, who amused themselves 
in flinging enormous stones against the building. Roland kills 
two of them, but the third, by name Morgante, becomes converted, 
and devotes himself henceforth to the service of the Paladin, to 
whom his enormous strength renders him a very acceptable squire. 
Meantime Raynault, Roland’s cousin, Dudo, and Olivier, also 
leave Charles’s court, and set off on the track of the absent 
Paladin. After several adventures, they meet in Spain, at the 
court of the Saracen King Caradoro, whom they assist against his 
enemies, There Qlivier marries Meridiana the king’s daughter, 
after first converting her. Charlemagne is meantime assailed by 
a Saracen king of Denmark, and bis best champions being absent, 
finds himself reduced to extremities, but is at last relieved by the 
return of Roland and Raynault. Soon after, the feuds between 
Gano’s faction and the loyal Paladins break out afresh, aid Roland 
quits, the court a second time, and wanders to the East, when after 
many combats he is taken prisoner by the Saracens and doomed 
to,death, His squire Torigi escapes and returns to France for 
assistance, Raynault had meantime fought and defeated the 
Maganza faction, and as Charlemagne still. blindly supported the 
latter, the people of Paris revolted and proclaimed Raynault for 
their king. Being apprized of his cousin’s, peril, however, Ray- 
nault restores the sceptre to Charles, and speeds to save Roland. 





* Istor. Fiorente, lib. viii. 
VOL. VI. NO, XII. DD 
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Then follow fresh adventures of the two cousins, who wage war 
against the King of Babylon and besiege him in his capital, 

Morgante, who had lingered behind, meets on his way another 
giant called Margutte, ie is the Thersites of the poem. This 
personage is an open scoffer at religion, boasts of his numerous 
sins, in short is a most bold-faced villain, but withal a humorous 
one. He accompanies Morgante on his way to join his master, 
but dies at last in an immoderate fit of laughter at some unseemly 
sight. This character of Margutte, which is purely episodical 
and put in by the poet in a fit of reckless mirth, has been ad- 
duced by Voltaire and others, as a testimony of Pulci’s infidelity. 
But the poet from the beginning holds out Margutte as a profli- 
gate despicable scoundrel, which was not the best means of re- 
commending his opinions. ‘The charge is vexatious and un- 
founded. 

Morgante joins his master at the siege of Babylon, where he 
singly pulls down a whole tower; at last the city is taken, and 
Roland proclaimed sultan. Here news come to the Paladin that 
the incorrigible Gano, having plotted afresh, had fallen into his 
own snare, and was now a prisoner in the hands of certain 
giants. Roland and the other Paladins immediately resolve on 
returning to France to deliver him, Here isa burst of the old 
spirit of chivalry. Gano was a villain and a traitor, but he was 
still a Paladin, valiant in arms, and brother-in-law to Charle- 
magne, and he could only be judged and punished by his peers. 
On his way back, Roland loses his faithful Morgante through an 
absurd incident. Landing on shore, a sea-crab bites the giant’s 
heel, and the wound being neglected, mortifies, and death ensues. 
It seems as if Pulci would throw ridicule on all giant stories by 
the ludicrous and ignoble end of the two representatives of the 
race. 

Gano, on being liberated from durance, begins to plot afresh 
against the Christians. He invites King Marsilius to invade 
France; but, after more combats, the latter, who bears the cha- 
racter of a prudent sovereign, sues for peace. Gano then per- 
suades the credulous Charles to appoint him negotiator, and pro- 
ceeds to Spain in that character. It is here that the poet takes 
up the thread of Turpin’s chronicle, and at the same time be- 
comes more truly epic and lofty. 

Gano arrived at Marsilius’s court: the old king, after a ban- 
quet given to the ambassador in his gardens, took him alone to a 
fountain shaded by trees. The sun was setting on the horizon ; 
and Marsilius, having sat on the bank of the stream, began to 
converse with Gano about former times, when Charles, then a 
young man, came to take refuge at the court of Spain, under the 
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assumed name ‘of Mainetto, and how he was treated by him, 
Marsilius,; as a son; but afterwards, no sooner had he ascended 
the throne of France, than he waged war against him, and three 
timés attempted to deprive him of the crown, which he would 
fain place on the brow of his nephew Roland. While the king 
was thus speaking, Gano looked stedfastly on the limpid stream, 
watching the reflexion of Marsilius’s countenance, and his every 
feature and gesture, in order to discover his real meaning. ‘The 
latter observing this, at last opened his whole mind, by saying, 
that if Gano could deliver him of Roland, Charles would be no 
longer an object of fear to him. Gano, in return, made known 
to the king his feeling of inveterate hatred against Roland, Olivier, 
and the other paladins, and proposed to ensnare them with the 
flower of the French army in the narrow defiles of Roncesvalles, 
there to be cut to pieces by the Saracens. At that moment, 
when the traitorous compact was closed, wonders appeared in the 
heavens, a furious storm broke out, the thunder rolled and burst 
near the spot, the water of the spring boiled up and became 
tinged with blood, and a carob tree which overhung it, a tree of 
the same species as the one on which Judas hung himself, sweated 
blood, and then dried up suddenly, its leaves and bark falling to 
the ground,—Morgante, c, xxv. 

Gano wrote to King Charles that Marsilius was disposed to 
acknowledge himself his vassal and pay tribute, and advised him 
to send his nephew with a chosen band to do honour to the Spa- 
nish monarch. ‘This being agreed to, Marsilius prepared every 
thing for the ambuscade. One hundred thousand Saracens were 
posted so as to fall on the French, whose force only amounted to 
twenty thousand, and yet a secondary army of two hundred thou- 
sand more infidels were waiting to attack them next, and to make 
matters more certain, a reserve of three hundred thousand more 
was to be in readiness to terminate the contest! Of all extra- 
vagant exaggerations this beats the most absurd; and coming 
from a foreign poet, it was meant perhaps as a compliment to 
French valour, but so preposterous, that even the vainest of that 
gallant people could hardly think of accepting it. 

Pulci had previously to this sent his other hero, Raynault, once 
more to the Bast, and he confesses he was rather at a loss in what 
manner to bring him back in order to have him present at the 
defeat of Roncesvalles. And in that good-humoured style, which 
he so aptly introduced in romantic poetry, he gossips with his 
audience, and tells them that an angel, not however an angel from 
heaven, but Angelo Poliziano, pointed out to him the Provengal 
poet Arnaud, from whom he borrowed the solution of his dilem- 
ma. Whether this be a fact or not, we are unable to judge, as 

DD 
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Arnaud’s poem has not come down tous; but Pulci, with a,droll 
air of seriousness, assures us that he must be very particular about 
the truth of his story, and not introduce a single invention, in the 
web of his tale, his auditory being very critically inclined.—c. xxv. 

The magician Malagigi, who is faithful to the Christians, and 
suspects Gano and Marsilius of foul play, is anxious to have Ray- 
nault and his brother Ricciardetto in France at such an emer- 
gency., He conjures Astaroth, the cleverest of his familiars, to 
repair to the East, and, entering the body of Raynault’s horse 
ony carry the Paladin over to Roncesvalles in three days. 
But first the magician interrogates Astaroth as to, the issue of the 
approaching meeting. The demon gives him an oracular answer, 
and after several metaphysical and theological disquisitions, cou- 
cludes by saying that One alone knows all that is to happen, and 
that could Lucifer have foreseen the future, “ he would not have 
fallen to the centre.” 

Astaroth proceeds to Egypt, exposes his commission to Ray- 
nault, and, having taken possession of Bayard and his companion 
Farfarello, and of Ricciardetto’s horse, in two days they arrive 
atthe straights of Gibraltar. Raynault questions his guide about 
the meaning of Hercules’ pillars. ‘The answer is remarkable :— 


“ An old and ballowed error has long prevailed that no one can ven- 
ture beyond this point. Know that this is an idle supposition, for it is 
possible to navigate much beyond, as the sea is level every where although 
our world bas a round form; for every thing above is attracted to the 
centre, and the earth itself stands suspended among the stars. And ships 
shall go far beyond these marks, which Hercules placed here in times 
of ignorance, and they shall proceed to another hemisphere, where are 
towns, nations, and empires. These are the antipodes, and they adore 
the Sun, and Jupiter, and Mars ; they have trees and cattle, as you have, 
and often wage war against one another.”* 

When Pulci wrote this, Colombo had not yet planned his memo- 
able expedition, and his friend Toscanelli, the Florentine astrono- 
mer, who encouraged him in it, believing, as he did, that the earth 
was round, ouly contemplated the discovery of a western passage to 
the Indies, while Pulci here expresses his belief of the existence 
of another vast and populous though unknown hemisphere. Ray- 
nault asks whether the antipodes are of Adam’s race, and capable 


* Disse Astarotte : Un error lungo e fioco 
Per molti secol non ben conosciuto, 
Fa che si dice d’Ercol le colonne 
E che pit la molti periti sonne. 
Sappi che questa opinione é vana 
Perche piu oltre navigar si puote 
Peréd che l’acqua in ogni parte € piana 
Benche la terra abbia forma di ructe.—c. xxv, st. 228 and foll. 
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of obtaining salvation. This was a delicate question in Pulci’s 
time; accordingly Astaroth evades it, but observes that every 
mortal can be saved by the cross, and that the day will come 
when, after long wanderings, all will acknowledge the truth and 
find acceptance. 

In all this we perceive the struggles of an acute mind, soaring 
above the hoary prejudices of his age, and yet obliged through 
aed to disguise part of his thoughts. We can trace in it no 
eaven of infidelity, or of sneering impiety; Pulci’s belief in the 
exclusive dogmas of the church of Rome had evidently beén tih- 
hinged, and perhaps no very definite tenets substituted ; but we 
see no evidence of his not believing in revelation. The whole 
of this canto is extremely curious as illustrating the state of ‘mitid 
and the progress of knowledge among men of letters in Italy ‘at 
the time. 

At last the two brothers arrived in Roncesvalles. The battle 
had begun; Roland and his warriors, perceiving the snare they 
had fallen into, had strung their resolution for a last struggle 
and a glorious death. ‘They had repelled the attack of the first 
Saracen army, when they met Raynault and his brother, and 
warm, though short, were their greetings in that awful moment. 
The second host of Marsilio now rushed on upon them, and the 
description the poet gives of the events of the combat are often 
deeply affecting, although occasionally intermixed with ludicrous 
incidents. Young Baudouin, Gano’s son by Roland’s mother, 
a brave and ingenuous youth, unconscious of his father’s treachery, 
is fighting in the ranks’ of the Christians. He wears a splendid 
vest, which Gano had given him, and he has observed with sur- 
prise and vexation, that wherever he charges the Saracens they 
run away from him, so that he can neither strike nor receive a 
blow. Meeting with Roland, he mentions the fact with all the 
simplicity of his age. Roland was informed that the garment he 
wore had been a present from King Marsilius, and not being 
quite satisfied of the youth’s innocence, he answers him sternly 
that if he cast off that badge, he will perceive the extent of his 
father’s treason. ‘“‘ If this be true,” cries the indignant young 
man, “ and I survive this day, I shall myself take revenge on my 
parent. But I, Roland, indeed I am no traitor, for I followed 
thee with perfect good will, and thou dost wrong me sore ;” upon 
which he tears his garment, and rides into the thickest of the fight. 
Roland soon after meets again Baudouin weltering in his blood, 
and covered with death wounds. “ Thou wilt not say I was a 
traitor now,” is the affecting reproach of the gallant youth, ut- 
tered just before he expired :— 

“« Era gia presso all’ ultime sue ore, 
E da due lancie avea passato il petto, 
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E disse: ‘ or non son pid traditore,’ 
E cadde in terra morto cosi detto,”—-¢. xxvii. st. 47. 

This passage, as Ferrario observes, is equal in its affecting sim- 
plicity to any in Tasso’s Jerusalem. 

Roland’s dying scene is beautifully described. Most of the 
French knights and soldiers had fallen, and the few survivors 
were scattered about, in pursuit of the Saracens. Roland, faint 
and exhausted, and burning with thirst, dragged himself and 
his horse Vegliantino to a spring in the forest; the’ poor animal 
had scarcely reached it when it dropped down on the ground. 
The adieus of Roland to his faithful steed, his dumb com- 
panion in many a distant war, now stretched powerless, his 
limbs stiffened in death, are warm with simple and natural feel- 
ing. Roland next endeavoured to break his sword Durlindana, 
by striking it repeatedly against a rock, but in vain; the rock was 
split, and Durlmdana came out uninjured. Raynault and his 
brother, and Archbishop Turpin, returning from the slaughter, 
now met Roland at the spring. Turpin listened to the Paladin’s 
confession, which Roland made aloud, and gave him absolu- 
tion, worded in the true spirit of a militant churchman of those 
ages. Roland’s last prayer, though long, is more edifying, and 
displays much sincerity of piety. The angel Gabriel appeared 
to him, and promised him eternal happiness with his wife Alda in 
regions of pure bliss. ‘The three Paladins stood around him, as 
Roland rose slowly, and fixing in the ground the point of his 
formidable sword, leant his breast on the hilt, and crossing his 
arms devoutly, and bending his head, expired. A strain of celes- 
tial. melody was heard, singing the psalm “ In exitu Israel de 
Egypto;” and the presence of angels was made manifest by the 
trembling of their wings. Dante, in his Purgatory, introduces 
angels singing the same psalm, as they take the souls across the 
stream, 

Charlemagne, who was at St. Jean Pied de Port, being in- 
formed of the defeat of his army, caused Gano to be cast into 
aap and marched forward himself to take revenge on Marsilius, 

e took Zaragoza, and having made the king prisoner, had him 
hung up to the same carob tree under which the plot had been 
hatched. ‘Turpin volunteered to act as executioner. Gano was 
next brought out on a cart, amidst the execrations of the populace, 
and being tied to four horses’ tails was broken alive. The bodies 
of the dead Paladins were embalmed and buried in their respec- 
tive towns. 

The whole of the latter part of Pulci’s poem is truly epic, for, 
in spite of the bias of the poet’s temperament, and that of his au- 
dience, Pulci felt the influence of a loftier mspiration, he became 
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as he went on interested in his subject, and felt and wrote in good 
earnest. Yet he occasionally breaks out in the midst of his most 
serious narrative into a fit of facetious and comic humour, as if 
by way of relaxation. While the fearful conflict is raging in the 
glens of Roncesvalles, the poet suddenly turns aside from his 
heroes and combatants, to look around him as it were in quest of 
some ludicrous incident to relieve the awfulness of the scene. He 
is not long without finding something to his taste. There was on 
the skirts of the valley a deserted chapel, where the two demons, 
Astaroth and Farfarello, after having landed Raynault and. his 
brother on the field of battle, took their stand, in order to secure 
the souls of the Saracens who fell in the action. From the pro- 
digious numbers of the latter our readers may easily conceive that 
the two vedettes were not left long in idleness. The poet describes 
in his fanciful droll manner the perambulations of this satanic 
piquet, and the exultation of their master at the abundant har- 
vest they bring m. 

The heavens are on the other side rejoicing at the souls of the 
Christians who are ascending, and here Pulci describes, in a 
somewhat indecorous manner, the bustling of Peter, with the fre- 
quent application of his keys. Such passages are highly repre- 
hensible ; but, as we have said, Pulci was evidently turned against 
the gross and profane imagery with which the church, espe- 
cially in his time, allowed sacred subjects to be travestied, and he 
scrupled not to laugh at them; but at other times he alludes in a 
very different tone to the fundamental truths of our faith. 

We have filled a considerable space with our analysis of the 
Morgante, because we think the poem deserves to be better 
known. We consider Pulci as the last of the old romancers, 
retaining in his style much of the simplicity, naiveté, and antique 
cast of the hallowed traditions of the dark ages, enlivened by the 
brilliancy of true poetic genius, and enriched with the information 
of more enlightened times. In reading the Morgante attentively, 
there seems less absurdity in the preference which some F'loren- 
tines gave it to Ariosto’s splendid and elaborate poem. But the 
two works are the representatives of two different centuries, and 
there is between them something of the same difference which we 
might fancy to have existed between Pulci’s jovial friend Lorenzo, 
and the princes of the house of Este, the courtly patrons of 
Ariosto. 

Ferrario observes that the historians and biographers of Italian 
literature have been mistaken in asserting that the Morgante was 
only published after Pulci’s death, which happened in 1487. 
There was an edition of his poem issued from the press of the 
convent of Ripoli, at Florence, in 1481; and some of the nuns, 
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and one Marietta among them, assisted in it as composers, and 
were paid accordingly.* It is a curious fact that Palci’s poem, 
afterwards considered as profane and impious, and as such con- 
demned by the church, and quoted by Voltaire and Ginguené, 
should have been first printed through the agency of the nuns of 
Ripoli. 

The title of Morgante Maggiore is a capricious one; we have 
seen that the giant is only a subordinate personage, and that he 
dies towards the middle of the poem. ‘The adjunct Maggiore 
is still less plausible, as there is no other person of the same 
name to sanction the use of the comparative. Roland is the 
principal hero, but Gano may be considered as the chief actor; 
like Satan in Milton, he is the author of all mischief, and his pu- 
nishment is properly the end of the epic. “ The Treasons of 
Gano” would have been an appropriate title to the poem. 

Nearly contemporary with Pulci, another poet, Francesco 
Bello, named the Cieco of Ferrara from his blindness, undertook 
to write a chivalrous poem, which he called the Mambriano, and 
recited at the court of the Gonzagas, Lords of Mantua. It 
is written in ottava rima, and consists of forty-five cantos. This 
poem is very little known, and copies of it are become ex- 
tremely scarce. Yet it is not deficient in invention, but its lan- 
guage and style are much inferior to Pulci’s. Rinaldo, or Raynault 
of Montauban, (who must not be confounded with the Rinaldo of 
Este, of the first crusade, extolled by Tasso in his Jerusalem,) is 
the principal hero of Bello’s poem. Mambriano is a young 
Saracen king, handsome and brave, but somewhat hairbrained, 
who, intent on avenging the death of his uncle Mambrino, killed 
by Rinaldo, moved with a large army to attack and destroy Mont- 
albano, was defeated by the French Paladin, pursued into Asia, 
and at last obliged to acknowledge -himself Charlemagne’s tribu- 
tary. His personal adventures are strangely intermixed with 
those of Rinaldo; they both fall into the snares of a fairy queen 
named Carandina, the counterpart of the Alcinas and Armidas 
of Bojardo and Tasso. Like these, the lady was a pluralist in 
her attachments, and her amours furnish the blind poet with sub- 
jects for the most licentious descriptions, for which he at last 
apologises to his readers. But licentious language and images 
are common stains upon Italian romantic poetry, though much 
of the blame is to be attributed to the loose manners of the times. 
It would seem as if the revival of classic studies had brought with 
it a fresh influx of classic obscenity. The magician Malagigi, 


* Notizie Istoriche sopra la stamperia di Ripoli, del Padre Vincenzio Fineschi, 


Domenicano, Firenze, 1781. Brunet, in his Manuel du Libraire, mentions a Venice 
edition of the Morgante, also of 1481. fol. 
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Rinaldo’s, brother, .breaks, Carandina’s spells, aud delivers), the 
unwilling Paladin from, his, ignoble bondage. Rinaldg’s sister, 
Bradamante, who acts, so important a character in Bojardo and 
Ariosto’s poems, makes her appearance in the Mambriano, fight- 
ing by the side of her, brother... Orlando acts but a secondary 
part in the poem, at times attending Rinaldo in his expeditions, 
and at, others seeking adveutures on his own account. , ‘The prin- 
cipal story, the,,war of Mambriano, terminates with the, twenty- 
fifth canto, the remainder containing desultory accounts, of wars, 
tournaments, journies, aud other episodes, without any, apparent 
connection,, Mambriayo,is laid aside after having married Ca- 
randina and _ retired to his dominions, until the end of the poem, 
when) Bello, having again brought all the Christian knights round 
Charlemagne, mentions once more his nominal hero, as if just 
recollecting that be bad forgotten him. 

There is a, burlesque character introduced in the person of 
Pinamonte, an old emperor of ‘Trebisond, who falls in love with 
Bradamante, offers to break a lance for her fair hand, dauces 
with her, and affords vast merriment to all the company. 

One peculiarity of Bello is his having first brokea through the 
custom of religious invocations at the heads of his cantgs, in 
place of which he substituted poetical exords, or reflections, on 
the events of his narrative, or on circumstances connected with 
them. This method was afterwards carried to perfection by 
Aniosto. 

Bello was still writing his poem at the time of Charles VILI’s 
descent into Italy in 1495, as he hints himself in the thirty-first 
canto in speaking of the “ Gallic storm.” ‘lhe poet died, however, 
before he could finish his work, which was published afterwards 
in 1509 by his relative Eliseo Conosciuti of Ferrara, under the 
title “ Libro d’arme e d’amore, cognominato Mambriano,” and 
dedicated to Cardinal d’Este; whom Conosciuti entreats that 
“ with his wonted kindness he will not deny to the memory of 
Francesco the same favour which he had so liberally and so often 
bestowed on him when living.” 

Matteo Maria Bojardo, Count of Scandiano, and a cotempo- 
rary of Pulci and Bello, was the third romantic poet of the XV th 
century. He took likewise for his subject the fabulous. wars 
of Charlemagne against the Saracens, but he placed the scene 
principally in France and under the walls of Paris, which he re- 
presents as threatened by two hosts of infidels, one from. Spain, 
and the other landed in the South of France from Afvica., Al- 
though he thus strikes out a new action for himself, yet he also 
whimsically quoted ‘Turpin as his authority. Bojardo’ chose 
Roland for his hero, but miade an éssential innovation in his,cha- 
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racter. The Roland of the old romances and of Pulci was a 
Knight, not only the bravest of the brave, generous and loyal 
above suspicion, but was also spotless and disinterested, a Chris- 
tian warrior who sought to convert the Saracens he conquered, a 
man above human frailties, chaste and passionless, who although 
the sworn protector of ladies and damsels, never thought of covet- 
ing their love. His was a loftier mission; he stood the champion 
of Christendom, devoted his life to his noble calling, and died a 
blessed martyr to it. Such is the Roland of tradition and le- 
gend,—a being almost supernatural ; but Bojardo, by making him 
fall in love and forget his loyalty, reduced the moral grandeur of 
his character to the span of a mere mortal. The poet, however, 
did not altogether obliterate in his Orlando Innamorato all the 
moral features of his prototype, and in order to afford an excuse 
for his weakness, he evoked a beauty almost supernatural, and 
all but angelic, and Angelica he called her. She was the daughter 
of Galaphron, King of Cathai, a country in farther Asia, some- 
where about China. She was however no Chinese beauty, but a 
model of bodily perfection, though a consummate coquette. She 
came, accompanied by her brother Argalia, for the purpose of 
sowing discord among the Christians, and making captives of 
their bravest champions. She is introduced at once in the first 
Canto, at a great banquet given by Charlemagne to his Paladins, as 
well as to the Saracen knights who had come in peace and amity 
from Spain to his Court. She challenges each and all of them 
to fight with Argalia; her hand shall be the reward of the con- 
queror, captivity the doom of the vanquished. Her presence im- 
mediately turns the heads of the assembled knights; mad _pas- 
sion and jealousy are busy at work. It is thus that Bojardo 
added to the former subject of devotion and chivalry, that of 
love, as a leading action of his poem, in which he was afterwards 
imitated by Ariosto. 

* Bojardo,” thus Ferrario writes, “‘ a feudal lord himself, and living at 
a Court where gallantry was in fashion, and where he was on a footing 
approaching to equality with the highest, was, by the taste of his audience 
as well as by the subject he had chosen, led to use the language of love 
and flattery. But although at Ferrara as well as in the other little [ta- 
lian Courts, the morals were loose, yet habits of valour, and the spirit of 
the old chivalry were not altogether extinct in Bojardo’stime. The 
laws, the duties, the customs of chivalry constituted a science in which 
Bojardo from his birth and rank was early initiated.”—vol. ii. p, 205. 

We ought also to bear in mind, that at this time in the Italian 
principalities, the courts were everything, and there was no po- 
pular estate, as at Florence and the other republics ; this circum- 
stance serves to explain the lordly style of Bojardo, so different 
from the easy plainness and simplicity of Pulci, 
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To the names of the Knights and Paladins of old romance, 
Bojardo added many others, which have been justly admired as 
remarkably harmonious, and happily adapted to the characters of 
his personages. It has been asserted that he borrowed them from 
the names of his own vassals at Scandiano. There is however a 
passage quoted by Ferrario, and little noticed before, in the pre- 
face to the edition of Ariosto, printed by Giunta in 1544, and 
dedicated by Pietro Ulivi to Benedetto Varchi. the historian, 
which would, if correct,. settle the question. “ Although we 
have stated,” says the writer, “ that Bojardo was the. father of 
the invention of the two Orlandos, this is only meant with re- 
gard to Italian poety, as he, and Ariosto after him, have taken 
not only the principal incidents, the loves, the courtoisies, the 
tournaments, the incantations, but even the very names of most 
of their personages from a Spanish work styled: Espejo de Ca- 
vallerias, en el qual se trata de los hechos del Conde Don Roldan 
y de Don Reynaldos de Montalban.” In it are found the names 
of Bojardo’s heroes and damsels. In the second book is the his- 
tory of the love of Don Roldan for Angelica. Quadrio men- 
tions this work, and thinks it was the same afterwards translated 
into French under the title of “ Histoire de Roland, de Regnault 
et de Roger,” and published at Lyons in the 16th century. 

It appears that Bojardo, whose mind was stored with classical 
learning, intended to give to Italy a poem in the style of the 
ancient epopea, as far as the multifarious nature of his subject 
would allow. His design is grand, and well conducted,—the 
action, making allowance for romantic hyperbole, proceeds gradu- 
ally and naturally, the characters are varied and well delineated,— 
—the different threads of his argument cross each other without 
confusion, but they lead to no visible result, Bojardo left them 
iaterrupted, and Ariosto took up only a part, and wove it into his 
own designs. In the 20th Canto of Bojardo’s Book II.* Charle- 
magne, annoyed at the interminable disputes among his Paladins 
about Angelica, orders her to be placed under the charge of Namo, 
(Naymes,) Duke of Bavaria, to await his final decision. It is 
here that Ariosto takes up the story; Angelica escapes, meets 
with young Medoro, and marries him, which coming unexpectedly 
to the knowledge of Orlando, occasions that terrible madness 
which has furnished the title of Ariosto’s poem. 

Bojardo however continues the other action of his poem, the 
war against the Saracens, during which Angelica is forgotten, 
and Orlando and Rinaldo join in earnest against the common 


* Canto L. of Berni’s rifacimento. Berni has dropped the division by Books, 


and numbered all the Cantos in succession to LXIX, which last is the ninth of Bojat- 
do’s Book III, 
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enemy. Ruggiero, a young Knight of Christian parents, brought 
up at, the Court of the Saracen king Agramante, now appears 
on the scene, and it was probably the poet’s intention” to bring 
about his marriage with Bradamante, and make them the ances- 
tral stock of the House of Este, an idea which was afterwards 
executed by Ariosto. Bojardo went no further than, the ninth 
Canto of his Third Book, when he was stopped by death, which 
overtook him, on the 20th of December 1494, at Reggio, of which 
place he was governor. He seems to haye been employed on his 
poem to the last, for in the concluding stanza he alludes to the 
invasion of Charles VIII., which destroyed the happiness of 
Italy, and which took place that very year :— 

Mentre che io canto (oimé Dio Redentore) 

Veggio I'Italia tutta a fiamma e a fuoco 

Per questi Galli, che con gran furore 

Vengon per disertar non so che loco ; 

Pero vi lascio in questo vano amore 

Di Fiordispina, ardente a poco a poco: 

Un altra fiata se mi fia concesso 

Racconterovvi il tutto per espresso. 

The Orlando Innamorato was published after his death, at 
Scandiano, by Count Camillo his son, in 1495. But the sixty 
Cantos of the first two books had been already published at 
Venice in 1486. After going through several editions, with the 
continuation of a certain Agostini, and again reformed by Dome- 
nichi, the poem was at last rifatto, or recast, as it is called, by 
Berni, the humorous poet. Berni added a diceria, or introduc- 
tion of three or five stanzas to each Canto, generally amusing, 
and often facetious, and he altered the diction into purer Tuscan, 
intermixing with the text some pleasantries and descriptions not 
always decorous. The most remarkable among the latter is 
where he speaks of himself and of his idle habits, canto 67. All 
this, however, has cast an air of burlesque on the whole, which is 
ill-suited to the spirit of the original, or the intention of Bojardo. 
It is a sort of masquerade dress thrown over a serious poem, 
disfiguring its rough but noble features. The caustic Aretino 
used to call it: Bojardo vituperato dal Berni. However, since 
1544, no editions have been printed of Bojardo’s original text, 
copies of which are now extremely rare.* 








* We are glad to find that we may soon expect a correct edition of old Bojardo 
from the hands of Mr. Panizsi, Professor of Italian in the University of London. 
Since this article has been in the printer’s hands,.we have seen the learned professor’s 
Introductory Essay on Romantic Poetry, which merits great commendation. It is, as 
he justly observes, on a different plan from that of Ferrario, although they agree on the 
essential points of which they both happen to treat, 
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With regard to style, a certain negligence, or inelegance, is ob- 
servable in Bojardo’s verse, which may be partly attributed to his 
not having had time to revise his work, and partly to his being 
a feudal lord, and, therefore less anxious or more certain to please, 
and less patient of correction. But there are not wanting pas- 
sages of easy and elegant fluency, and many of great poetical 
powers. Bojardo preserves a greater decency and decorum than 
his brother romancers; twice, however, Ferrario observes, he has 
departed from his adherence to propriety: at all events he is not 
more objectionable on this score than Ariosto himself, many of 
whose descriptions are extremely loose, and yet Ariosto is in the 
hands of the youth of both sexes. To gain the applause of the 
corrupt in a corrupt age is an excuse that even Tasso has not dis- 
dained to plead, but to which it might be retorted, that the great 
fathers of Italian poetry, Dante and Petrarch, did not court fa- 
vour by such means. 

Of Ariosto, the Prince of romantic epopea, we shall here say 
nothing more. His splendid poem is so generally known, either 
in the original or by translation, that we need not follow Ferrario 
in his elaborate analysis of it. 

We must also pass over the numerous other Italian romantic 
poems noticed by Ferrario. The curious in this branch of litera- 
ture will find ample food in the latter part of the second and the 
whole of the third volumes, where he gives critical sketches of 
most of those compositions, some .of them unknown even to 
Italians. We will however bestow a few lines on the Guerino il 
Meschino, the production of a celebrated lady of the fifteenth 
century. 

Tullia of Aragon was the natural daughter of Cardinal Tagli- 
avia, Archbishop of Palermo, and of an illustrious Spanish fa- 
mily. Her mother was a lady of Florence, of whom we know no 
more than that her name was Julia, ‘The Cardinal caused young 
Tullia to be educated at Rome with the greatest care, and early 
insured her independence. Nature had also done much for her, 
by giving her beauty, grace and genius. The style of magnificence 
in which she was enabled to live, after she came of age, afforded 
her the means of collecting the most distinguished persons of 
Rome around her. She held a sort of court which poets and 
men of letters, prelates and cardinals attended. Of these par- 
ties Ludovico Domenichi has left us accounts, and Muzio also 
speaks of her and of her father in his eclogues. The child of 
love, she was herself but too subject to its sway, and her gallan- 
tries attracted animadversion even in that corrupt epoch, and 
in a licentious city. At Bologna, Ferrara, and Venice, where she 
afterwards took up her residence in succession, her style of living 
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continued the same, until at last warned by the approach of 
old age, she was wise enough to retire gradually ftom the gay 
throng, and went'to reside at Florence, under the’ auspices of 
Eleanor of ‘Toledo, consort of Cosmo I. ‘Phere’ shie’stilf lived 
in affluence, but in comparative retirement, attained an advanced 
age, and died in peace. 

It was after her reformation that Tullia wrote her poem in 36 
Cantos, and her hero is an exemplary model of valour and piety. 
She had observed with regret, she says in her preface, that all the 
books of entertainment in the hands of the ladies were teeming 
with voluptuous and even obscene descriptions. Aind yet she did 
not herself altogether escape a smilar charge in several episodes 
of her poem, although the ténor end spirit of ‘the whole’ are de- 
cidedly moral. She says she borrowed the''story from an old 
Spanish novel, which however was but a translation of an Italian 
romance in prose, by M. Andrea of Florence, printed at Padua, 
in 1473, under the title of “ Ystoria breve del Re Karlo Im- 
peratore e di quello magnifico Cavalieri nominato Guerino e 
prenominato Meschino.” ‘The name of the hero was familiar all 
over Italy, and has remained so to this day. The story must 
have been early known if, as Ferrario asserts, it furnished Dante 
with the idea of his Divina Commedia. The scene shifts from 
the East to Albania and Italy, thence to St. Jago de Compo- 
stella, and afterwards to St. Patrick’s well in Ireland, whence 
Guerino descends into purgatory, and further into the region of 
eternal torments. All this part reads like a paraphrase of 
Dante’s vision. 

We must now conclude our remarks on the Italian works of 
romance and chivalry. " 

The number of these productions, many of them of great 
length, is really astonishing. ‘The fourth volume of the work 
before us is entirely filled with a complete catalogue of them, 
specifying the various editions of each. This elaborate | biblio- 
graphy is the fruit of the industrious labour of Count Gaetano 
Melzi of Milan, who has bestowed it as a useful appendage to 
Ferrario’s work. His first intention was to have extended his 
researches to the works of chivalry of other nations, but finding 
it impossible to collect the necessary materials, he has confined 
himself to those of Italy. 
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Ant. [V,—Commission formée avec Papprobation du Roi, sous la 
présidence du Ministre du Commerce et des Manufactures, pour 
Vexamen de certaines questions de législation commerciale. 

1. Enquéte sur les Fers, Paris, 1829. to. 

2. Enquéte sur les Sucres. Paris, 1829. 4to. 


3. Rapport de la Commission libre, nommée par les manufactu- 
riers et négocians de Paris, sur ? Enquéte rélative a Pétat actuel 
de I’ industrie du Coton en France. Paris, 1829. 8vo. 


We are so familiar in England with Inquiries by Committees of 
Parliament, and Commissions under the Great Seal, that it would 
be superfluous to descant,on their utility. Sometimes, it is true, 
they give birth to foolish and mischievous laws, sometimes, like the 
recent Finance Committee, their offspring is still-born; and their 
labours are still more frequently laid on the shelf and forgotten, 
like those of the Finance Committee of 1817. Nevertheless they 
do good upon the whole ; not more perhaps directly and positively, 
than indirectly, by giving opportunities for ascertaining and pub- 
lishing the views of well-informed men; by forcibly attracting 
public attention to different subjects of legislation, and by dif- 
fusing correct opinions. 

The leading excellence of such inquiries is that they are made 
before the public ; that the evidence is drawn indifferently from the 
bosom of the public, and not from witnesses schooled by the go- 
vernment ; that the witnesses who present themselves are most 
frequently the best informed part of the public; that their con- 
stitution is founded, as it were, on a general appeal to the public, 
who are called on to come forward and say what they know. 
The nation thus steps into the houses of parliament in a new 
shape, and with a new voice; it legislates by a new delegation, of 
which the members and peers are ouly the mouth pieces—the 
scribes of reports and bills, The laws springing out of such in- 
quiries have an unspeakable advantage over those concocted by the 
unaided legislature; they are publicly canvassed and sanctioned 
before passing; they are ordained, as it were, out of doors be- 
fore they are ordained within. 

But if the investigation is carried on with closed doors, if the 
evidence is hushed up, or consists of government documents—of 
pieces justificatives, it is in vain to expect any thing on the part 
of the public but distrust. The inquirers may be men of known 
honour and wisdom, but their labours will be regarded with 
suspicion, and their statements with incredulity or neglect. We 
are familiar with these consequences in the fate invariably ex- 
perienced by green bags and select committees. ‘There is a vir- 
tue in open procedure and evidence, not only for the discovery of 
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facts, but for giving confidence out of doors that the best and 
fairest means are used for the disclosure of truth, which enters 
into the habitual convictions of the English people. ‘This prin- 
ciple redeems half the vices of the law, and ensures its observance 
and execution. Why is the jurisdiction of Chancery so unpopu- 
lar? Because the secrecy that hangs over its proceedings, and 
the absence of public evidence, give it a mysterious, an inquisi- 
torial air, uncongenial with English feelings. It is the same 
with all sorts of inquisitions. A hundred and seventy years ago 
Colbert could call the weavers and looking-glass makers into his 
cabinet, examine them as he pleased, and draw up what ordi- 
nances he pleased, for there was then no public opinion, or rather 
no public, in France. Men were formerly governed by absolute 
will, which neither heeded nor vouchsafed to explain the motives 
of its conduct; but rulers are now-a-days compelled to fortify 
their acts by evidence, or the show of evidence. The public will 
have its why and its wherefore, and governments must give their 
reasons. 

All things, to use a foreign phrase, have their “ conditions of 
existence.” Public inquiries have theirs. If the subject be not 
so circumscribed as to be intelligible in all its bearings, inquiry is 
futile ; if the investigation be not conducted in the spirit of inde- 
pendence, its conclusions will be rejected. When we see a topic 
of inquiry conceived in these words—*“ On the state of Ireland,” 
it is difficult to repress a smile. ‘Turning to the appendices of 
the huge array of reports of the Lrish Committee, we find at 
least fifty subjec ts, each of which required the undivided atten- 
tion of a single committee. What was the consequence? Halfa 
dozen statutes were passed touching the most insignificant and 
merely accessory subjects ; the two or three score of vital questions 
were whistled down the wind unheeded, and the inquiry huddled 
to its grave by its own unnatural parents. ‘There is a measure in all 
things; in nothing is it more necessary than im exactions on the 
attention of committee men. Few minds can bear a heavy strain, 
or patiently submit to the trial. ‘There is another condition of 
still greater importance. ‘The inquirers must be free, not only 
from the fear, but the glances, of authority. They must not act 
in the spirit of a party or a céterie. Of this we have had a re- 
cent example. Neither the integrity nor the forbearance of Lord 
Eldon could save the first Chancery Commission from its fate, 
when it was known that he was to preside over an inquiry, in 
which Ais habits of feeling at least were so deeply interested. 
The report is already consigned to oblivion, although worthy of a 
very different destiny. 

But what has this dissertation to do with French iron and 
sugar ?— None but ourselves and the Americans seem acquainted 
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with the proper way of working a constitution. Other nations 
understand the moving power, but they know nothing of the 
bye-wheels' and movements. Propose to a French deputy to in- 
vestigate any subject of legislation; he will content himself with 
the Mimister’s exposé; perhaps he will refer to a few pamphlets ; 
or, what is still more probable, content himself with the inspira- 
tions of party feeling. He could not comprehend the sort of judi- 
cial examination of a committee. He would repel it as an usur- 
pation of the functions of the government, of which the French 
have a fearful respect, surprizing to English opinions. 

The origin of this sentiment is to be found in the unhappy 
concentration of the minutest functions in the hands of the exe- 
cutive, which presses with the weight of an incubus upon the 
habits of the nation. Governments would rule men, if they 
could, in their smallest transactions; for there is a magnanimity 
in “ letting alone,” which few men, and still fewer governments 
possess. We are fain, however, to acknowledge with M. Azais, 
that this evil is “ fearfully compensated.” Much of the undeni- 
able unpopularity of the present government of France is attri- 
butable to the secrecy of its proceedings. ‘The best intentions of 
Louis XVIII., and no French monarch ever entertained better, 
were uniformly discredited for this reason. It cannot be denied 
that the Chamber of Deputies is something external, postiche, 
and out of the sphere of the government. It has not settled into 
its place, and will not do so, until its relations with the execu- 
tive become more open and minute. It must be endowed with 
the power of inquiry. Inquiry, and inquiry alone will satisfy the 
people, and give solidity and security to the government. 

The great instrument of inquiry is oral and open examination ; 
and the French seem neither to understand its virtues nor its use. 
Papers and documents are not only of dubious credibility, but are 
generally insufficient and inconclusive. The latitude of evidence 
allowed by the French law naturally leads, amidst other conse- 
quences, to the exhibition of greater masses of falsehood than 
would be practicable under our narrow system ; but instead of 
correcting the evil by cross-examination, which ought to be stricter 
than in the English courts, the French judges allow it to pass by 
unheeded. Hence the universal disfavour with which oral evi- 
dence is regarded in France. The French must learn the virtues 
of open testimony, and how to employ it, before they can make 
the inquiries in question useful. 

But above all, the inquiring body must be independent of si- 
nister influence. ‘The great majority of the commission whose 
labours, as far as they went, we have to examine, consisted of men 
opposed to alteration in the existing system of commerce,—and 
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was composed, or in other words (and we do not mean them 
offensively) packed by a minister of the same opinions. The 
same minister (M. de St. Cricq) was also chairman of the com- 
mission. ‘Their labours have mspired no confidence, and have 
nearly sunk into that oblivion which deservedly awaits all partial 
proceedings. 

Let us, upon the whole, however, congratulate our neighbours 
upon this Enguéte. The thing itself was altogether a new pro- 
ceeding. It has introduced the principle of public inquisition, 
and has set an example of the virtue of vivd-voce testimony, and 
of giving publicity to its results. ‘The government has for once 
condescended to be instructed by the public. 

So long as the French forgot the dearness of calicoes and 
coffee, whilst their ears were busy with the din of drums and 
bulletins, they managed to shuffle on with their privations. ‘Two 
classes at least flourished gloriously ;—the smugglers and the ma- 
nufacturers ; especially the latter. ‘There was a time when sugar 
was six francs a pound, and Bonaparte called it a time of pros- 
perity. The peace produced a total revolution. It was found 
that Sweden could sell its iron, England its cotton and sugar, 
and Flanders its linen, not only far better in quality, but far 
cheaper than the hot-bed fruits of domestic protection. And 
strange to say, the public conceived a singular hankering after these 
foreign goods, now that the drums and cannons were silent. But 
the ‘ manufacturing interest’ was in universal commotion, raising 
loud outcries for protection against this ‘ invasion,’ as M. de St. 
Cricq has quaintly called it. Prohibition was bestowed so liber- 
ally and minutely that the camel’s passage through the needle’s 
eye was made easier than the passage of the needle itself across 
the frontier. Stockings, scissors, sugar, are all manufactured by 
‘ native industry;? and now at the end of fifteen years we hear 
nothing but complaints still louder than the first, not only from 
the public but all classes of producers. Dijoa and Bordeaux 
cannot sell their wines, nor Lyons its silks, nor Louviers its cloth, 
nor ‘Tarare its muslins, nor Charenton its iron, Spinners, farm- 
ers, merchants, smelters, all complain, all petition the Chambers, 
all “ invade” the public with pamphlets, and each set, as it ought 
to be, lays the blame on the others. The grower of Gascon 
claret attributes it all to the iron, the farmer of Artois to the 
tobacco, the silk-weaver to the cotton, the merchant to the sugar. 

Distress, embarrassment and loss exist of the severest kind. If 
an account could be obtained of the amount of capital wasted, 
and of the individual ruin occasioned by the present system, we 
have no doubt that the cyphers necessary for its exposition would 
shake the faith of the most ‘ mercantile’ of its abettors. It is 
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said that it would come to more than a milliard of the Indemnity 
and the expense of the Spanish expedition together (£56,000,000), 
and we see no reason to question the assertion. The cause of 
this frightful mischief is plain; and it is equally plain that the 
prohibitionists are merely blinded by the confusion of their ideas 
and their habit of confounding words. They call the protected 
trades, Monopolies; and the economists themselves in their loose 
moments commit the same error. A monopoly gives high pro- 
fits, because the monopolist can limit the supply. He can burn— 
as they did m Holland—his excess of spices. But protection is 
monopoly only against the foreign competitor; the native com- 
petitor is not shut out of the market. Competition, therefore, 
produces its usual effect in reducing the rate of profits to the 
general level; but as the cost of production remains the same, or 
nearly so (for improvements are too slow to keep up with the fall 
of price,) the protected manufacturer is exposed to all the evils of 
dearly made commodities being sold in bad markets. The cure 
for the evil would, in a certain degree, be found in exportation ; 
but export he cannot, for the foreigner is absurd enough to an- 
swer, “ You prohibit my goods, and I will retaliate (precious 
—_ !) by prohibiting yours—lI suffer by not selling to you, and 
choose to suffer a little more by not buying of you, just for 
retaliation’s sake.” We shall not go into the philosophy of the 
mercantile system; that theory has been discussed to satiety. 
Suffice it to say, that the complaints of the public and the cross 
fire of the producers waxed so loud, that the government was 
obliged to examine the subject. It was for this purpose that 
M. de St. Cricq’s commission issued, as we should say, under 
the Great Seal. The range of its inquiry was limited to the iron 
and sugar trades; of which we proceed to give some account. 

I. And first of the trade in iron. 

The iron-masters were the first who presented themselves at 
the peace to claim a prohibition of the foreign commodity. They 
complained of a glut, and begged for protection until it had 
ceased; the temporary prohibition, as might have been foreseen, 
became permanent, and was ultimately erected into a system. 


* The duty is of two kinds: that of 15 francs per 100 kilograms, 
which was imposed in 1814, and which is levied on irons fabricated with 
charcoal and the hammer, that is to say on the irons of the North, of 
Spain, and even of the Netherlands ; that of 25 francs, imposed so late 
as 1822, and which is chargeable on the irons fabricated with coal and 
the flattener, in other words, almost exclusively on the English irons.” 
—Enquéte. 

“ ‘The French iron was then (1814) at 60 francs the 100 kilograms ; 
but as the most accurate calculation had made it clear that the iron- 
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masters could not afford to sell the common iron below 50 francs to get 
any reasonable profit, it was understood that below that rate foreign irons 
should not be admitted to compete with ours in our own markets. ‘The 
Northern irons, the only ones whose rivalry was at that time taken into 
consideration, were generally sold in our staples at the medium price of 
36 francs ; a tax of 15 francs and (with the tenth) of 16 francs 50 cents 
was added to it, in order that they might not be offered to purchasers 
below 52 or 53. But a few years afterwards, a rapid depreciation, not 
hitherto warranted by better conditions in the means of production, 
having taken place in the prices at home, signalised the invasion, of the 
English irons, which being fabricated with coal and the flattener were 
sold in our maritime entrepdts at the moderate price of 21 francs; and 
it was only in 1822, after two years of recrimination and complaint, 
that it was deemed necessary, both to protect our own charcoal fabrica- 
tion, and to encourage the incipient efforts in France to fabricate with 
coal, to apply to this particular species of fabrication a tax of 25 francs, 
and (with the tenth) of 27 francs 50 cents, which making the cost 48 
or 49 francs, a rate very near that which had been fixed for the irons of 
the North, was considered less as a real aggravation than a rational—and 
in some degree a necessary-—application of the principle of the tariff of 
1814,”—Enquéte. 

These exaggerated duties completely answered the purpose for 
which they were imposed. In 1817, the importation of bar iron 
alone was 15,789,014 kils., and continued to be a prosperous 
trade to the importers, in spite of the duty of 15 frances, till 1822. 
In 1821, the importation was 15,843,724 kils. The increase of 
the duty on English iron was immediately succeeded by the fol- 
lowing decrease of imports. 

In 1822, the importation was only 5,069,171 kils. 
1823 _— _ 4,521,656 
1828 —_ —_ 5,794,942 

The comparative prices of foreign and native iron now are as 
follows: English ordinary iron (fer marchand ) could be sold ina 
French port, duty free, at 207 francs the ton; whilst French iron 
would cost 461 fr. 80 cent. ; Swedish fine iron, $65 fr., French, 
575; English cast, 151.80, French, 220. If the greater value of 
money in France, and the sort of geometric ratio in which a rise 
in prices is felt, be added to this estimate, it will be found that in 
practice the difference in price is two-thirds. 

Nothing is more offensive to English eyes than the sight of a 
door lock or a plough in France, as all our countrymen well 
know. Bishop Heber says that the latter is not worse amongst 
the Hindoos. The reason is plain. Until the use of iron be- 
comes more general, the skill of the workman will remain sta- 
tionary. In 1826, England alone consumed nearly 700,000 tons 
of cast iron, whilst France, with its large population, consumed 
only 1,750,000 quintals, or 175,000 tons, of every species. We 
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leave the reader to judge how far high price produces inferiority 
in fabrication. 

The quality of iron depends chiefly on the nature of the ores, 
which are of great excellence in most of the French mines, so 
that the prohibition does not produce one of its usual clements— 
bad quality in the metal. The French iron smelted with char- 
coal is better than the English smelted exclusively with coal. 
The French coal-made iron and cast iron are as good as the 
English. Nevertheless it distinctly appears that the French en- 
gineers use a large proportion of English cast in running their 
machinery. 

It was. the intention of the French legislature to favour the 
iron-masters, into whose hands the difference of price created by 
the tax was intended to fall. ‘These expectations were, at first, 
fulfilled; the iron-masters made large profits, and doubled their 
production in the first six or seven years after the peace. What 
was the consequence? ‘Their thrift drew fresh capital into the 
trade. “‘ Of the 93,850,000 francs of capital sunk,” says the 
Enquéte, ‘* about 47 belong to the newly erected establishments.” 
The manufacture was pushed forward with accelerated speed. 
Certain materials are necessary in the manufacture, the most in- 
dispensable of which is fuel; which in France consists chiefly of 
wood, or rather charcoal. If the prix de revient, or cost price of 
iron at the furnace be examined by the data furnished to the 
commission, it will be found that the ore, inclusive of the mining 
expenses, forms only eleven per cent., whilst the fuel, exclusive 
of the cutting and carriage, amounts to thirty-nine per cent. The 
increased production of iron gives rise to a greater consumption 
of wood; and what follows? ‘The price of iron rises; but the 
price of wood rises simultaneously, with this peculiar disad- 
vantage, that, being of slow growth, the market cannot be sup- 
plied “with an increasing quantity of wood, as with an ordinary 
commodity, so that a general rise in price continues of necessity 
for a long period. An iron-master at Chatillon-sur-Seine, in the 
Cote a’ Or, says, that in 1822, he bought the banne of charcoal 
(50 cubic feet) at 16 francs, for which ‘he now pays 23.50 francs. 
In the Meuse the banne cost 18.3 in 1822; it now costs 37.50. 
At Fourchambault, in the Nivernais, the iron-master bought the 

corde of wood (64 cubic feet,) in 1821, at 3.50, which now costs 

from five to six francs. In the Meuse it was three francs the 
corde of 49 cubic feet, in 1820; now it is nine. In 1818, the 
produce of the year’s fall of the Government woods brought into 
the treasury 20,181,000 francs; in 1828, the same quantity pro- 
duced 29,309,000 francs ; being a difference of nearly fifty per 
cent. in the price. 
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The prodigious effect of the iron manufacture on the price of 
wood becomes more credible when we read the following words 
of M. le Baron Pasquier, the reporter of the commission :— 
“ The total value of combustible wood used every year in the 
forges may be reckoned at 30,000,000 francs (£1,200,000,) 
which is about a fourth of the forest revenue.” 

Suppose that the chaldron of coals in London were to rise to 
eighty shillings, and let us figure to ourselves, if we can, the dread- 
ful addition which would be made by such a circumstance to the 
privations of the labouring classes of the capital. 

But this is only one side of the picture. To whom has the 
profit accrued of this rise in the price of wood? ‘To the iron- 
masters? Not to the extent of a centime! On the contrary, 
their profits have been diminished by it. In spite of the tariff of 
1822, the trade is not so profitable now as it was before that pe- 
riod. One of the witnesses, an extensive iron-master in Cham- 
pagne, says:—‘ We made some profit when we sold at 450 
francs (the 1040 kils.), and we are now losers in selling at 500: 
the cause of which is that in 1819 the banne of charcoal cost 
18 francs 3 cents, while it now costs 37 francs 50 cents.” 

The value of the yearly portion of wood consumed by the iron 
furnaces being 30,000,000 of francs, the yearly value of all the 
wood is 120,000,000, which is more by a million and a half ster- 
ling than it would be without the duty on iron. To whom, again, 
does this unnatural gain accrue? ‘To the proprietors of woods, 
to the landowners ; men engaged in no industrious occupation, 
in no trade, no business of production; men who cannot lay 
claim to protection, even upon these vulgar pretexts, for they have 
neither furnaces to build, risk to run, nor foreign competition 
to encounter.* 

This is indisputably one of the most striking examples on re- 
cord of the uncertainty of legislation, and of the fallaciousness of 
the faculty, held up to admiration under the name of “ common 
sense.” Prohibition appears so simple, and its effects so certain— 
to “ plain understandings!” With a few words, clamour is ap- 
peased, and “ vastes industries” are created! But they heed not 
the little ground springs which sap their edifice, and bring its 
glories about their ears. As Mr. Watt said of ninety-nine of the 
fine inventions of those ingenious gentlemen, the patentees, some 


* Strictly speaking, the permanent high price of wood is not caused by the increase 
in the price of iron, seeing that the former precedes the latter. The increased demand 
for wood causes an extension of wood-growing, which can only be effected at an in- 
creased expense, owing to the grower’s having recourse to soils less adapted to the 
culture of wood, er encroaching upon arable pasture. The iron manufacture is the 
occasional and not the final cause of the dearness of wood, 
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little peg or screw is sure to render them useless. ‘They forbid 
the importation of foreign iron, and dream of creating a second 
Staffordshire, a rival Birmingham; they wake amidst the com- 
plaints of their protégés, the cries of the perishing poor, and the 
bows of the thankful landlords, whom they never once thought of 
obliging. When the tariff was raised in 1822, the legislature 
contemplated the protection of iron smelted with charcoal, then 
employed in nearly all the furnaces. ‘The few coal-forges were 
looked upon as mere experiments, and, as we have reason to be- 
lieve, although contrary to the declaration of M. de St. Cricq, it 
was never supposed that those establishments could be seriously 
extended. In 1818 the manufacture of bar iron amounted to 
800,000 quintals; that of cast iron to 1,400,000, all smelted with 
charcoal. The augmented price of wood having led to the use of 
cheaper fuel, a vast number of the forges established by the new- 
comers were erected on the English plan, We find that of 
1,521,881 quintals forged in 1828, 476,116, or nearly one-third 
were made with coal. ‘The difference in the cost of production 
is surprising. One of the witnesses says, that to produce 1040 
kils. of ordinary iron smelted with charcoal, he is obliged to use 
five bannes and a quarter of charcoal, which at 41.50 per banne 
amounts to 207.50; whilst to produce 1000 kils. with coke, he 
has only to employ 1700 kils. of coal at 49.50 per thousand kils., 
which amounts only to 84.15. The proportion of the cost of 
coal to charcoal is nearly as nine to twenty. ‘The difference in 
the expense of labour and carriage is not less striking. M. Pas- 
quier says that labour and carriage form at least, on the average, 
Sorty-three per cent. of the prix de revient of the wood-made iron, 
whilst in that of the coke-made iron they do not reach higher 
than twenty-nine. The effect of this disproportion in the price of 
iron may be easily imagined. ‘The Reporter avers that 

** The average price of iron smelted with charcoal.is . 49f. 12c. 

———— smelted with coalis . . 38f. 50c.” 

The iron-masters are unanimous in their conviction that this 
state of things must end in the destruction of the charcoal-fur- 
naces. Even the inspector-general of the Corps Royal des 
Mines, (M. de Beaunier,) who can have no sinister reasons for 
giving such evidence as he does, and whose opinion, from the 
station which he fills, is entitled to great consideration, declares 
it to be his. firm persuasion, that the coal fabrication will, before 
many years, compete so extensively with the charcoal, that the 
furnaces employing the latter “ must either produce and sell the 
iron at a cheap rate, or cease to exist.” Let us add, that 
M. Beaunier’s deposition, which is very long and ingenious, 
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entirely fails in proving the possibility of the first part of the 
dilemma. There would be something mexpressibly ludicrous in 
this dénouement if the subject were less important. ‘To see this 
smelting Moloch, to whom every body and every thing has been 
sacrificed, suddenly left in the lurch, by the intervention of a rival 
deity dropped from the clouds! The only persons to whom 
protection is profitable are the beginners ; but their happiness is 
short, for competition, which flies like a crow, does not tarry in 
coming up, and there are very few even of the beginners who 
reap extruordinary advantages. The wider the scope given by 
the tariff, the more room for neglect, profusion, and hazard. 
Of regular profits are begotten prudence and thrift; for necessity 
—and not great gains—is the mother of industry. The money 
lost in this way is incalculable. The Report shows that many 
of the furnaces bave been constructed with such carelessness as 
to expense, that “the expenses of the first establishment” figure 
at the rate of 36 francs in the cost price of a 1000 kils. of iron, 
whilst they ought not to exceed 20. And by whom have these 
desperate enterprizes, these “ mining speculations,” to use the 
characteristic word, been undertaken? By industrious capitalists 
and men of character? No: by jobbing companies, with no 
reputation to lose, and no bankruptcy to fear. 


“ This sort of speculation has been attempted by anonymous 
societies, (joint-stock companies,) thus converting a manufac- 
turing enterprize into a jobbing speculation.” 

The effect of the tariff in deadening invention, in depriving it 
of the stimulus of necessity, may be judged of by the opinion of 
Messrs. Dufrény and Beaumont, Ingévieurs des Mines. 


** Our iron-masters,” say those gentlemen, “ are ignorant of the best 
method of constructing the furnaces. Compare the plans of the great 
furnaces in Ingland and their production with those of France: on 
one side we see furnaces constructed in a way to smelt the greatest 
possible quantity of mineral, with a strong piston bellows, working un- 
interruptedly for four, five, and sometimes seven years, and smelting 
from 5 to 7000 metrical quintals per day; and, on the other side, we 
find furnaces, the form and construction of which are beneath contempt, 
blown by leather bellows, and scarcely smelting one-third of an English 
furnace.” 


But in spite of their losses and extravagance, in spite of the 
dearness of fuel, the high wages of their English workmen, and 
the cost of carriage, these protected smelters have done that 
which might have been foreseen, They have produced, and con- 
tinue to produce so profusely, that the market is overstocked ; 
at the same time the high price of the commodity prevents a pro- 
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portionate increase of consumption. “ At present,” says the 
Report, ‘“« the consumption is inferior to the production.” 

Il. We will now advert to the sugar question. 

One has heard of two miserable islets, ornamented, like the 
beggars of Madrid, with the sesquipedalian names of Martinico 
and Guadaloupe. Nothing has been recorded in history to illus- 
trate the fame of Martinique. Guadaloupe is at least notorious 
for the piratical exploits of Citoyen Victor Hugues. 

These islands fell, during the war, into our hands, and we 
treated them with the usual tenderness of conquerors; amongst 
other acts of conciliation, the late Mr. Marryat persuaded ‘us to 
deprive them of the power of selling in our markets the few 
hogsheads of sugar which they produced; and they ceased to 
grow it. ‘There is another island on the other side of the Cape, 
Bourbon, upon which, at this epoch, were grown some dozens of 
canes; and a few acres in Cayenne were in the hands of certain 
desperadoes, courageous enough to face that “ dry guillotine.” 
At this time sugar was as great a rarity in France as tokay in an 
alehouse. Before the Revolution, when her population was only 
20,000,000, she annually consumed 33 millions of kils. and ex- 
ported 58 millions. ‘The loss of her colonies and the continental 
blockade reduced the consumption of the whole empire to seven 
millions of kils. for a population of 45 millions. Exportation 
was, of course, out of the question. 

Such was the state of the colonies, and such the extent of the 
consumption of sugar in France at the peace. There was no 
pretext for protection, for no “ industry existed.” If there were 
ever an opportunity for consulting the public interest this was 
one. 

Of this opportunity, however, the Chambers declined to avail 
themselves. The duty on French sugars was fixed in the first 
year of peace at 40 francs per 100 kils., whilst that on foreign 
sugar was raised to 60; two years afterwards the latter was in- 
creased to 70, whilst the tax on East India sugar, without dis- 
crimination, was raised to 60 francs. In 1822, the duty on 
foreign West India sugar was raised to 95 francs, and on 
foreign East India to 90; in 1826 the duty on all East India 
sugar, without discrimination, was fixed at 85 francs. The 
existing difference between the tax on French West India and 
Bourbon sugars, and that on all other sugars, is accordingly a 
hundred per cent. 

The effect of these tariffs in excluding foreign sugars may be 
seen from the following computation of the yearly consumption, 
which was, in 
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French Colonies, Foreign, 
1817 31,419,137 kils, 5,117,724 kils. 
1819 34,360,577 5,400,766 
1821 43,372,386 3,067 441 
1824 56,882,087 3,149,035 
1827 59,373,255 944,376 


The average price of Freneh colonial sugar at Havre during 
the same years, duty paid, was 82.25 francs per fifty kils. ‘The 
sale prices in the colonies, duty unpaid, were as follows. Gua- 
daloupe, from 1816 to 1818, 20 francs; since 1823, 30 francs. 
Martinique, in 1822, 19 francs; in 1826, 36 francs. Bourbon, 
35 francs. 

Compare these prices with those of foreign sugar. ; 

In 1822 the sale price in Bengal was 15 francs. Owing to 
the discouragement which the cultivation has met with from our 
own government, the quantity in the market has so much dimt- 
nished that the price has risen to 27 francs; but as these sugars 
are worth four or five francs more in the trade per quintal mé- 
trique, their real price is 23 francs. 

At Porto Rico and Cuba, the price is 20 francs at present, 
and has been much lower. oe 

The average price of the raw sugar of the French colonies in 
entrepét in France has been, during the last six years, 53.65 
francs; that of foreign sugar in entrepét only 38. The same dif- 
ference exists in the prices of refined sugar. The price at Paris of 
ordinary lump sugar is 25 sols per Ib.; at Antwerp it is 12; in 
Prussia, 18; and m Hamburgh, the best sorts fetch only 16 sols. 
Aided by the drawback and a high bounty, the French exporters 
sell their refined sugars in Italy, Switzerland, and the Levant, at 
not much above half the price which the French consumers are 
obliged to pay for them. 

After this detail, our readers will not be surprised that the 
smuggling of sugar from Jamaica into Maftinique and Guada- 
loupe, for re-exportation to Europe as French sugar, is now an 
established trade. 

In 1828, the consumption was 71,600,000 kils. ; the total 
amount of the difference in price in this quantity, by which the 
French public was taxed, was 21,513,000 francs, (£840,000). 

The consequences are plain enough, In France the average 
yearly consumption per head is only four * awers throughout 
the United Kingdom it is fourteen; and in England and Wales is 


as high as twenty-two. In Germany it is three kilogs, and in the 
United States, according to Humboldt, four kils. 


With respect to the comparative qualities, the Enquéte declares 
roundly, that 
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“the raw sugar of India is infinitely superior to ours: the raw sugar of 


Porto Rico and St. Jago de Cuba is also in some degree superior to 
ours.” 


Thus far for the general loss and disadvantage; the mischief 
inflicted on particular classes is not less evident. 

The Octrois show that the consumption of sugar is almost 
wholly centred in the capital and the large towns, and that the 
trifling consumption in the country takes place exclusively 
amongst the wealthy, the high price putting the commodity out 
of the reach of the labourers and small proprietors. ‘To us, who 
cannot conceive a peasant’s household to be conducted with the 
smallest comfort without the habitual use of sugar, such a priva- 
tion, extending to so large a proportion of the population, will 
appear to be an evil of no ordinary magnitude. 

The merchants examined by the commission were unanimous 
in condemning the tariff, justly believing it to be the only obstacle 
in the way of a widely extended trade with all the foreign sugar 
colonies. ‘The complaints of the shipping interest, whose advan- 
tage by the way was one of the pretences for establishing the pro- 
hibition, are still louder and more unanswerable. 


“As to freight,” says an eminent merchant from Havre, “ as our vessels 
resort by hundreds to these two solitary points, the competition which 
results from it gradually lowers the freight; from 18 deniers it has 
fallen to six, and even to four.” 


Of the 92,000 tons loaded for Martinique and Guadaloupe in 
1827, 24,000 went back in ballast for want of freight. “ ‘These 
24,000 tons of shipping might have been usefully employed at 
the Island of Cuba and the Brazils, if our vessels had been able 
to go there and take sugar.” 

The refiners are not less exposed to losses. The bounty on 
exportation has been fixed at a rate which requires that the price 
of raw sugar should not exceed 75 francs: but this price is often 
exceeded, whereby the export trade is abruptly and entirely stop- 
ped. ‘Ce mal est immense pour nous,” is the natural remark 
of a large refiner at Paris, A varying bounty has been suggested: 
but how is the scale to be fixed for a commodity so mutable in 
price as raw sugar? what market is to be consulted? how esta- 
blish that the refined sugar proposed for exportation was manu- 
factured with raw sugar at the asserted price? How, in short, 
provide against immeasurable uncertainty and fraud? 

But to whom does the profit of the system accrue? We have 
seen into whose pockets the gains of the iron prohibition find 
their way. Let us see whether those of the sugar prohibition do 
not equally miss their destination. 
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If it be true, according to Mr. Ricardo or Mr. Mill, (we forget 
which of the two,) that of all objects of taxation the rent of land, 
qua rent, is the best fitted for that purpose, it must be also true, 
that of all objects of protection it is the least worthy. Rent has 
no productive connection with industry; on the contrary, if the 
nature of things rendered it possible, industry would be more 
productive without it: in short, so far as landlords are mere re- 
ceivers of rent, the result would be the same to the community 
whether the rent were received by them, or paid to the govern- 
ment. 

Now we find the following important passages in the outset of 
the report:— 


“In classing our colonies according to the relative degree of their 
fecundity, and beginning with the least fertile, we may range them'in 
the following order :— 

1. Guadaloupe; 2. Martinique; 3. Bourbon; 4. Cayenne. 

Production, on the contrary, is in an inverse ratio to the fecundity of 
the land : 


Kilograms. 

In fact Guadaloupe in 1827 produced . . .,. 32,000,000. 

Martinique . . . 2 « 2 « . . 27,000,000. 

OR ee ee . « «+ 13,000,000. 
Cayenne in 1826 . . . «. © «© © @ 536,000.” 


The Report does not furnish an account of the past and 
present prices of land, except in Bourbon, where the price has 
increased tenfold since 1816: but as it appears that the mornes 
or unfertile uplands of Guadaloupe have been invaded by the 
cane, and that the woods and marshes of Martinique have been 
cleared and drained for the same cultivation, there can be no 
question respecting the great increase in the value of land in 
those colonies. 

The Report is also silent as to the past and present expense of 
cultivation; but the augmentation in the price of sugar and in 
the value of land indicate an increase of cost in its production. 
At all events, there is positive evidence that there has been an 
increase in the profits of the planters. In Guadaloupe the profit 
of planting is only 8 per cent.; in Martinique 10; in Bourbon 9; 
in Cayenne 9. 

But it is manifest that somebody must derive a great increase 
of income from this state of things; and it is equally manifest 
that it can be no other than the landlord, who receives it in ‘the 
shape of increased rent. 

But there are no landlords, it will be said, in the West Indies, 
for the planters are the owners of their land. The general idea 
of a landlord is undoubtedly that of a person owning land, with- 
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out which it would be as difficult to conceive him as to imagine 
Cramb’s Lord Mayor. But there are various classes of owners, and 
amongst others one with the unpleasant name of mortgagees, 
in whose hands, it is well known, that nine-tenths of West India 
property have long been vested. It requires but a glance to see 
that the mortgagees are the landlords, for mortgages are made on 
the rent of land. 

But here rises an economical difficulty. We learn by the 
report that the average rate of interest in the French colonies is 
12 per cent. for honest men, and S per cent. per month for other 
borrowers; which circumstance appears incompatible with the 
high rate of rent which we have been proving; for a high rate of 
rent cannot co-exist with a high rate of profits, of which interest 
is only a species. 

The objection which we have here anticipated is true in a ge- 
neral sense; but it is also true that circumstances may partially 
derange the common scale of distribution, and such are to be 
found in the present case. ‘There must be either doubts of the 
duration of the prohibition, distrust of the skill of the colonists, 
or want of reliance in what one of the’ planters calls the “ mora- 
lité des Antilles.” We are confirmed in this hypothesis by the 
following passage on ready money and credit prices:— 

‘The difference in the price of supplies on credit or for ready money, 
is not less than 25 percent. This is borrowing commodities like Reg- 
nard’s Joueur, au denier un par jour.” 


Here then is unquestionable testimony of a very ordinary rate 
of profit for the protected planters, and a very high rate of rent 
for the owner-mortgagees, who live at Havre or Paris, or even in 
London and Amsterdam. And it is for such purposes that the 
members of the French chambers oblige their fellow citizens to 
swallow the dingy, friable, chalky cristallization, at a shilling a 
pound, which could not, under the name of sugar, find a sale in 
any other country. 

IIL. What does this sifting of the evidence tend to establish ? 
If any thing, it tends to prove that the prohibition system has done 
no good either to the iron masters or the sugar planters, and 
nothing but unmingled evil to the public ; a result which must be 
highly consolatory to the school of “ practical men!” Let us 
turn, however, to the views of the commission. 

The Report on the Iron Question is drawn up by M. Pasquier, 
who studied economy in the conseil d'etat of the empire. It is 
prefaced by a wordy manifesto against the advocates of letting 
things alone, which contains the following passage :— 

“ It may be taken as a settled point, that every thing which the soil 
and climate yield and allow of themselves, ought to be cultivated, encour- 
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-aged and protected; that of every thing that can be nationalised, without 

any serious obstacle, with great profit to the public and private fortunes, 
the transplantation ought to be encouraged by a protection of greater or 
less duration.” 


Whence this corollary :— 


What is the question? To know if it is or is not desirable to pro- 
tect the indigenous irons? The negative is not admissible.” 

For, says M. Pasquier, the French iron trade is an “ industrie 
toute nationale;” France has such “ vastes richesses minérales,” 
(as if France meant any thing else than the owners of French 
mines ;) that to abolish the prohibition would be to make France 
“ dependante” on foreigners, into whose hands an “ Industrie” 
would be thrown; for, in short, all the staple reasons of the pro- 
hibition school are sound. We must be pardoned for passing by 
the whole of M. Pasquier’s mass of theoretical argumentation, and 
shall confine ourselves to details; but we will indulge our readers 
with the following passage on the subject of fuel, which would 
make even Mr. Sadler stand aghast. 


“* Every thing has a connection in matters of political economy ; every 
thing ought to be combined in a wise proportion. It is no doubt desirable 
that the productions of the soil should be kept at moderate prices, which 
may allow the use of them to consumers, (good man!) but it would not 
on that account be at all profitable that these prices should fall too sud- 
denly or foo sensibly. There are no interests entirely isolated. The falls 
of wood pay the wheat, the wine, the necessaries, the wages; and if 
their value was immoderately diminished, it would strike a fatal blow to 
all productions, to all kinds of labour.” 

The inevitable conclusion from all which is, that purchasers 
ever since the beginning of the world have been wrong in trying 
to buy cheap, they ought to buy dear! Could Panurge reason 
better ? 

The report avers that there are 110,000 individuals employed 
in the iron manufacture. We are not easily alarmed by huge 
totals, for they rarely endure dissection. On turning to the ac- 
count of the hands employed at Charenton, we find that of the 
126 workmen, twenty-six are English, and of the remaining num- 
ber, eighty-six are employed at “ simples manceuvres,” the nature 
of which, far from incapacitating them, must rather increase their 
aptitude, for other employments. 

But the capital employed in the iron trade amounts to 
186,850,000 francs! We find, however, that 93,000,000 (nearly 
half) form the fonds de roulement, or moveable capital, which 
could not be affected by opening the trade. And even of the 
93,850,000 which constitute the value of the plant, 76,000,000 
belong to the ill-fated charcoal manufacture, so that even the 
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existing system will be as extensively fatal as an entire change of 
measures. But compare this sum of presumed loss with the loss 
accruing to the public in consequence of the prohibition. The 
annual difference in the prices of French and foreign iron is 
31,000,000 of francs, (£1,240,000), or a total, since 1822 alone, 
of 250,000,000, (£ 10,000,000 sterling); and if we add the prospec- 
tive amount for the five years during which the commission pro- 
poses to maintain the tariff, we shall find a grand total of 
400,000,000 of francs (£16,000,000 sterling). But it would be 
said, that to act upon the inference afforded by this kind of balance, 
would be to-enforce strictissimum jus, which ought not to be ad- 
mitted so long as there is a hope of giving to the community 
future compensation for present loss. Now are the iron masters 
in a situation to fulfil this condition? Can they prove that it will 
be in their power to give indemnity? They all promise increased 
roduction. But this is not the desideratum; decrease in price 
is the result required; decrease until the price falls to that of 
English iron, and none of them adventure such an engagement. 
The hardiest promise-maker is the manager of the furnaces at 
Creuzot, in Burgundy, where the adventurers have steam-engines 
and other rare apparatus, and all that he says amounts to this :— 
«« He can now produce bar iron at $2 francs per 100 kilograms, 
and flatters himself” (mark the word) “ that in a year he will be 
able to produce it at 28 francs, always understanding the font of 
Creuzot,” which, by the way, is of very inferior quality. 

But, after all, says M. Pasquier, cavalierly enough, the loud 
complaints of the public are not justified by the small importance 
of the commodity. In ship-building the prohibition makes a dif- 
ference of only 21 centimes (two-pence) per ton; in building only 
1.92 per cent.; in machinery, only 3.80 per cent.; in agriculture, 
only 64 francs in the price of a plough! Unhappily this cunning 
arithmetic makes the case much stronger against the prohibition 
than before; for if the quantities used be so unimportant, what 
becomes of the “ grand profit pour la fortune publique,” of the 
“ vaste industrie,” on which the same M. Pasquier so compla- 
cently dilates? And how is it that the public choose to rail at 
this trifling surcharge as loudly as Madame de |’Hépital at the 
infiniment-pelits of her calculating lord? 

The sugar question was treated by the commission in a very 
similar way; but if possible with a greater disregard of the facts 
disclosed by the witnesses. A great deal is said of a supposed 
contract between the mother-country and the colonies—of “ vested 


rights,” to use the House of Commons phrase. Then we learn 
that— 


“* England has only arrived at the summit of prosperity by persisting 
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for centuries in the system of protection and prohibition. Now that she 
is in a condition to defy all competition, she inclines towards a system of 
liberty.” 

It grieves us to observe how potent is the charm conveyed in 
the English name all over the continent, where our bad politics 
meet with a ready imitation, and our good ones are uniformly re- 
garded as somehow or other hostile to continental interests. 

But these caricaturists of the “ English System,” determined 
to preserve all its features in their miniature copy, maintain that 
it 1s important to create a “ colonial interest,” a “ navigation 
system,” a “ nursery for seamen.” <A “ colonial interest” in these 
days! A “ navigation system” resting on the exclusive trade with 
Martinique and Guadaloupe! A “ nursery for seamen” com- 
prising about half the number of Agamemnon’s fleet.* Surely of 
all dreamers none ever stood in such need of flappers as the 
gaping visionaries of the “ o/d-fangled” economy, 

IV. It is much to be regretted that the labours of the commis- 
sion were not continued, for we have no doubt that an investiga- 
tion extending to all the protected trades would exhibit facts as 
decisive as those brought to light touching sugar and iron. There 
is fortunately a paper on the state of the cotton trade, which can 
be depended on sufficiently for our purpose. This document is 
the report made by a committee of merchants and manufacturers 
at Paris, assembled for the purpose of proving to M. de St. Cricq’s 
commission the necessity of maintaining the present system. 
“ Nous demandons,” say the Reporters, “ le maintien de la pro- 
hibition des filés et des tissus de cotons étrangers.” The facts 
which we shall state are drawn from hostile witnesses, and are 
consequently of undoubted authority. 

The cotton manufacture of France began with the century. In 
1806 the number of spinning and weaving manufacturers was very 
small. The spinning machinery was so badly constructed that it 
could only produce yarn fit for the coarsest webs. Printed:cottons 
were made with foreign webs, admitted at this epoch on payment 
of a duty. A few muslin manufactories existed at Tarare, but 
they employed foreign threads. Several years previously, the law 


* The following account of the state of French shipping is from Lesur’s Annuaire 
for 1828. 
Inwards. Outwards. 
French Ships 78,472 2 “ French Ships 76,877 
Foteign.... 4,728 gaan, 5,268,916 Foreign.... 5,063 


+ Tonnage, 3,074,154 


French Ships Inwards. French Ships Outwards. 
Foreign trade 237,841 tons, Foreign trade 199,678 tons. 
Colonies 108,750 Colonies 197,157 
Fisheries 107,755 Fisheries 117,530 
Coasting 2,267,931 Coasting ..... e+e 2,169,270 
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of 10 Brumaire, An V., had prohibited English piece goods, but 
that law had never been enforced. In 1806, however, at the 
suggestion of one M. Rubichon, a merchant, a law was passed 
prohibiting foreign webs of al/ descriptions, and this ordinance 
was not allowed to sleep. Two years were hardly over when 
Normandy, Flanders, Picardy, Alsace, the Beaujolais, and Paris 
itself, were covered with looms and jennies, for the produce of 
which a market was found throughout the continent under the 
protection of the continental system. The consumption of raw 
cotton amounted to 60,000 bales. Since the peace the prohibi- 
tion has not only been maintained, but rendered more strict by a 
law of 1816, which, for its rigour towards the smugglers of calico, 
may be compared with the worst edicts solicited by the old 
fermiers-généraux. 

The French manufacturers have imitated, as far as they have 
been able, our machinery and methods of fabrication; they get 
the raw commodity at a much cheaper price than they did, and 
yet they are on the brink of ruin. 


“ The distress,” says the Committee, “ which preys on the cotton 
manufacturers is a fact unfortunately too evident; our manufactories are 
shutting up, our productions are depreciated ; and when the effects of 
this critical state are prolonged, we look forward with anxiety not only 
to the approaching ruin of our principal manufactories, but also to the 
fate of 800,000 workmen, who subsist on the manufacture of cotton.” 


These manufacturers are not candid enough to avow the cause 
of the distress; we suppose their “ état critique,” like that of 
Madame Goésman in the Memoirs of Beaumarchais, deranged 
their meditations on this point. But there is no lack of testi- 
mony. One of the fiercest of the prohibitionists, himself an emi- 
nent manufacturer (M. Singer), declares, that— 


** The law of April 28, 1816, has not produced all the good which 
had been anticipated from it. It has given the cotton manufacturers too 
great a security, too strong a guarantee. T'he manufacturers have not 
been under the necessity of seeking for delicacy and perfection. The conse- 
quence has been that the profits of several years have produced too many 
spinning muchines, which hace produced too much.” 


In 1826 the consumption of raw cotton amounted to 180,000 
bales. The foreign market would relieve the existing distress, 
if the foreign purchasers were as little in their senses as all 
schemes of prohibition suppose them to be, but they obstinately 
prefer the cheap English to the dear French commodity. “ Our 
exportations in the year 1827 have not exceeded 2,000,000 
kilograms of manufactured goods, which may be valued about 
22,000,000 of francs, (£880,000).” Inthe same year the English 
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manufacturers exported £20,000,000 sterling worth of cotton 
goods; so that we export more in a single fortnight than France 
exports in a whole year! 

We beg pardon of our readers for repeating so many calcula- 
tions, but nothing else will show the vices of the French system. 

It appears by the estimates of this committee that putting the 
import duty on the same level in both countries, the price of 
Louisiana raw cotton at Havre is twenty per cent. dearer than at 
Liverpool, owing principally to the greater dearness of French 
freights, one of the blessings of their ‘* nursery for seamen.” In 
East India cotton the difference is still greater, freights from 
Bombay to Havre being exactly three hundred per cent. dearer 
than to London. So much for the raw material. With respect to 
the spinning, it appears that a thirty-horse power steam engine, 
with the fitting up, &c. costs in France 500,000 fratics; in Eng- 
land 325,000. Interest on capital and rent in France amount to 
62,000 francs, in England 42,500; fuel m France costs 36,500, 
in England 8,500:—total difference 47,500, or nearly one-half. 
The difference in the fuel is as 2 to 9. 

Such an establishment is able to spin about 120,000 kilogr. 
of cotton in the year, and the difference in favour of the English 
manufacture is forty centimes per kilogramme. In the weaving 
the difference in cost is still more surprizing. ‘The committee, 
in making their calculation on this point, take as a basis a mauu- 
factory of a hundred power-looms in England, and the same num- 
ber of hand looms in France, where the dearness of iron prohibits 
the use of the power-loom. 


Machinery . . . . 64,580 francs . . . . « 7,500 francs. 
Interest of capital . . 6,458... ... =. 6. 750 
aa. rrr ee 7,600 
are ee ee 
mes 6 4 te Me Ck te el tl 
Petty expenses . . . 6,000. . $8,000 


Fagon de quinze = 18,750 } 31,500 


Fagon de 1x MILLE 
pieces a 1.25 


pieces 25.25. 


Total cost of 15,000 2 64,708 Total cost of 6000 
4 ’ 


7 i 
pieces at 7.55. } 45,350 


pieces at 4.32. 


So that the difference is 3, 23, or nearly cent. per cent. in favour 
of English goods in the weaving only. 

The same difference exists in the cost of fabricating printed 
cottons; it may be summarily set down at six francs per piece in 
the manufacture and printing. 

The annual consumption of raw cotton is 30,000,000 of kils.; 
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28,000,000 are spun; 7,000,000 pieces are woven, and 1,500,000 
printed. 

Accordingly this admirable system charges the French popula- 
tion with the following sums : 


On the rawcotton . . . . 7,100,000 francs. 
Qn the spinning . . . . ~. 9,000,000 
On the weaving . . . . . 22,610,000 
On the printed goods . . . 9,000,000 





Total . . . . . 47,710,000 





The annual domestic consumption of manufactured cotton in 
Great Britain is 30,000,000 kilogrammes, by a population of 
21,000,000; that of France is only 26,000,000 kilogr. by a popu- 
lation of 32,000,000: so that one with another, an Englishman 
uses nearly twice as many cotton articles as a Frenchman, and 
they cost him nearly one half less. 

. We wish we could trust to the innumerable publications 
that have been put forth, for and against the protection accorded 
to other trades, but they are so deeply warped with party or inter- 
ested feelings that we cannot rely on their statements with safety; 
so that we must beg our readers to be contented with a few ge- 
neral remarks. 

The culture and fabrication of tobacco is subject to the most 
complete and iniquitous monopoly by the government itself, not 
it is true for the purpose of protection, but of raising a revenue; 
nevertheless as the tobacco of the Low Countries can be sold 
much cheaper, the difference in price which is imposed on thé 
French public amounts to a heavy tax. 

The linen-trade is protected as carefully as that of cotton, and 
in France linens are become so dear that they have nearly gone out 
of use; nobody can have failed to remark that the best clad per- 
sons in France uniformly wear cotton body linen. 

Woollen cloths, particularly flannels, are in the same predica- 
ment.. 

The entry of foreign corn is forbidden as rigorously as on our 
side of the Channel. 

A heavy importation duty is charged on the entry of fattened 
cattle. 

All sorts of foreign hardware, cutlery, earthenware, plate and 
the like are subjected to a prohibitive duty. 

In short nearly every commodity which the French want, and 
could get cheap amongst their neighbours, is diligently kept out 
of their reach, in order to encourage their domestic manufac- 
tures. 
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VI. And what is the general result of this system, which has 
now reached its fifteenth year, counting omly from the peace? 
Are the producers and manufacturers thriving? They answer 
with one voice, that they are ruined. | Are. thé) consumers 
contented? Enter the cottage of the French farmer, reckon 
up all the privations which he has to undergo in his  cloth- 
ing, his food, and his comforts: enter his field, and, examine 
his miserable plough and his clumsy cart; see the bits of ragged 
leather and cord which supply the place of harness for his horses 
—he at least cannot be content. Does the government gain? 
Not asol. It loses all the duties that the entry of foreign com- 
modities could bear for the revenue, whilst it cannot imflict an 
excise in port upon those made at home, already too dear from 
the artificial circumstances under which they are produced, . Is 
the general capital of the country augmented by these “ vastes 
industries?” Quite the contrary. It is necessarily decreased 
by the amount of the difference in price, which is in fact com- 
pletely lost. ‘Then who gains?) Nobody—at least nobody whose 
thrift is advantageous to the country. 

On the other hand, how much must be set down on the side 
of loss and obstruction in the way of industry? Look at the 
state of the trade in manufactured silk, one of the staples of 
France. ‘The internal consumption has increased, for the im- 
provements in growing and manufacturing the silk and the fall in 
price of silk in Italy have admitted of cheaper production; but 
for the same reason the exports ought to have had a simultaneous 
augmentation. Yet on referring to the tables furnished by the 
oe we find the exportation, if any thing, diminished. 

n 1815 the quantity of silk exported was 1,103,716 kilogr.; .in 
1828 it was only 1,065,746; in 1826 it had fallen to 761,757. 
The four years subsequent to 1823, compared with the four pre- 
ceding years, show a decrease of 150,000 kilogr. in the exporta- 
tion from Lyons to Germany alone; in 1828 and 1829 the dimi- 
nution was on a still greater scale. The reason is plain. Ex- 
portation can be carried on only on the principle of geve and take 
——which appears so profound a mystery to so many good people. 
The Swiss formerly took their silk at Lyons, by giving their 
cheese and herds; but being now deprived of the market for the 
latter, they manufacture for themselves. The canton of Zurich, 
which had but 3000 looms in 1815, now possesses 10,000. Bale 
has_a large ribbon-manufacture; it is said that the Swiss can un- 
dersell the Lyonese at least ten per cent.; and who can foresee 
what improvements may suggest themselves to other foreign 


* Annuaire Historique pour 1828, par Lesur. 
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manufacturing nations. It was mentioned in a former number of 
this journal* that British silks had been exported to France eigh- 
teen months ago, and:we read in a French paper, not more than 
three months agoj that! some English silks had been seised at 
Calais as contraband; and we know, on the authority of Mr. 
Huskisson, that ‘they were sold at home three years ago as 
smuggled French fabrics. ‘The Germans bought their velvets in 
France ' with’ their linens; since the prohibition, they take their 
supply at Creiveldt, in the Grand Duchy, where the Prussians 
have established an extensive manufactory. It has been asserted 
that the number of looins at work in Lyons has dwindled from 
26,000 to 15,000; there may be some exaggeration in this com- 
putation if compared with the present state of domestic con- 
sumption; but it is beyond question that the export trade is de- 
clining, which can be distinctly traced to the operation of the 
prohibitive system. 

But the embarrassments in the silk trade, whether we regard 
the importance of the trade itself, or the extent of the distress 
amongst those concerned it it, sink into insignificance when we 
turn our eyes to the wine trade. The quantity of wine annually 
produced 1s forty millions of hectolitres, or a thousand millions of 
gallons, worth £40,000,000 sterling; and its cultivation and 
manufacture employ upwards of 5,000,000 of persons, or taking 
into the estimate their families, at least one-fifth of the whole 
French population. ‘The distress of the wine growers is nearly 
unexampled. The Moselle wines have been sold as low as a sol 
per bottle; and good claret, under seizure for taxes, at three sols, 
in Bordeaux. The merchants of Bordeaux, in a petition to the 
Chambers, which has been the subject of much discussion, (and 
which has been already made the subject of an article in this 
review,+) maintain that the distress is caused by the privation of a 
foreign market, which they attribute to the prohibition of foreign 
iron, The Commission d’Enquéte impeach the allegation, by 
proving from custom-house documents that there is as much wine 
exported to the iron countries now as before the revolution. The 
accuracy of these documents has lately been questioned on the 
authority of the ledgers of the Bordeaux merchants, but we think 
too lightly; custom-house tables are more trust-worthy than ac- 
count books now forty years old. In fact, however, there is error 
on both sides. It cannot be true that the distress in the’ general 
wine-trade is caused by obstacles in the way of exporting the 
wines of Bordeaux; nor is it true that the bad condition of the 
claret-trade is caused by those obstacles, or that the want of fo- 


* See vol. iii. p. 387. + See vol. iii. p. 636. 
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reign demand is attributable exclusively to the prohibition of 
foreign iron. ‘The distress of the wine-growers, not more, how- 
ever, of the claret than of the Burgundy and Champagne growers, 
might be alleviated by a larger foreign demand; but the cause of 
the distress lies partly in temporary over-production, and partly 
in the diminution of domestic consumption, owing to the, mis- 
chievous employment of so much capital under the “ encourage- 
ment system,” disabling purchasers buying so largely as before. 
We are confirmed in this supposition by the tables, of exportation 
since 1815, which show no decrease in the external trade from 
that time to the present. In so far as the system has affected the 
foreign trade, it has prevented its augmentation; this mistake is 
practically unimportant; but it is a momentous error to refer the 
want of a foreign demand to a single and (compared with others) 
not very important branch of the existing prohibitions. To as- 
cribe it to the restrictions on the iron trade is not only to shut our 
eyes to the cotton, the sugar, the linen, the tobacco, the heaven- 
knows-how-many prohibitions, but amounts to an implicit appro- 
bation of the laws which regulate these latter trades. Which are 
the iron countries? England, Sweden and Russia, for Belgium 
does not export—and of these three, England alone produces 
iron in quautities sufficient for the purchase of any considerable 
quantity of wine, But if she could purchase them not only with 
her iron, but with her hardware, her cottons, her muslins, in short 
her manufactures, if America could take them in exchange for 
corn and tobacco, Spain, Brazil and the East for their sugars, 
and Germany and Switzerland for their linens and their cattle, 
if the carrying nations could purchase them with the various com- 
modities which they have at their disposition, can there be a 
doubt of the vast extension which would ensue in the whole trade 
in wine? And that in a trade which admits of no foreign com- 
petition, for there is but one Ai, one St. Emilia, one Céte d’Or. 

And why is not this plain, this “ practical” course adopted? 
Why persist in chasing a mere chimera? We can hardly believe 
that even M. Pasquier puts a saving faith in the creed which he 
upholds, or that M. de St. Cricq can be blind to its consequences ; 
it is but charity to impute their perseverance to that imbecillitas 
frontis, that unwillingness to confess errors, which seems pecu- 
liarly inherent in statesmen. 

We firmly believe that the present system cannot endure. 
Each successive access of over-trading (and the world begins to 
learn that these are periodical) will weaken it more and more, so 
that if it be not demolished by the legislature, it will crumble 
under the influence of commercial changes. 

We had nearly forgotten to notice the results of the Enquéte ; 
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they are, in truth, so minute aud unimportant that it is almost 
useless to advert to them. The commission proposes that the 
existing tariff on iron shall be maintained for five years longer, at 
the expiration of which period, the present import duty on foreigu 
iron shall be reduced by one-fifth! 

With respect to sugar, the commission proposes to maintain 
the existing duty on East India sugar and to effect an immediate 
reduction of four-nineteenths, or a little more than one-fifth in the 
tax on other foreign sugars ! * 





Art. V.—Des Sciences Occultes, ou Essai sur la Magie, les 
Prodiges et les Miracles. Par Eusébe Salverte. 2 vols. 8vo. 
‘Paris. 1829. 

From the very nature of physics, they form a branch of human 

knowledge susceptible of receiving gradual improvement. The 

advance of mechanical art facilitates the means of observation, 
and repeated inquiry leads to more accurate results: successive 
labourers undermine every part of the temple of science raised 
by their ancestors that is not founded upon the rock of truth; 
and while the transcendental discoveries of one generation are con- 
densed into the elements of learning for the next, great and per- 
manent additions are made to the domain in which the intellect 
of man can expatiate. - In morals, on the other hand, if there be 
a tendency to perfection, there is a sort of tide alternately flowing 
toward and ebbing from the same opinions, so that the idol which 
one particular school of philosophy has exalted, is dragged from 
its pedestal by a second, to be restored by a third; and doctrines 
exploded in one age re-appear in another, not changed in their 
essence, but more fashionably clad. On considerations of this 
sort, an eminent writer, unfortunately more distinguished where 
religion is concerned, for the acuteness of his reasoning than for 
the soundness of his judgment, has grounded his ideas of what he 
denominates the flux and reflux of theism and polytheism, and 
instead of perceiving in his system a superfluous corroboration of 
the adage, that the corruption of the best things produces the 
very worst, and an unnecessary proof of the natural proneness of 
man to evil, he has deduced inferences, which, while they establish 
the force of his talents, oblige us to condemn the abuse of them. 

Indeed, no subject connected with the credulity and superstitions 

of our species can be approached with too much caution, as 








* It is, perhaps, needless to say that the preceding article was written two or three 
months before the extraordinary revolution, which has changed the reigning dynasty of 


France. It is to be hoped that this change will be the harbinger of a more liberal com- 
mercial system. 
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the philosopher, in his endeavour to emancipate the human: un- 
derstanding from the shackles of the latter, when imposed and 
rivetted by interested and unprincipled hypocrites, and to guard 
against the effects of the former, by assigning to nateral causes 
their proper value, is but too apt to impair the foundations of re- 
ligion ; not certainly in the estimation of the few who-can:cor- 
rectly judge where the realms of enlightened faith terminate and 
the regions of superstitious credulity begin, but im the eyes of the 
very numerous class, who, unacquainted with “ the: fitness of 
things,” would try what is beyond their comprehension by the 
standard of what is within their reach, and thus involve their own 
highest interests in a labyrinth of inextricable confusion. 

It is a maxim of Roger Bacon “ non oportet nos: magicis. illu- 
sionibus uti, cum potestas philosophica doceat opera quod suf- 
ficit;” this, which M. Salverte has adopted as a motto, explains 
the nature and object of the present work, m which the author 
professes that “the principle by which he has been guided in this 
and all his other researches is that which distinguishes two very 
different forms of civilization; the fixed form, which in times 
past prevailed almost throughout the whole world and still exists 
in Asia, and the perfectible form, which is more or less dominant 
over the whole of Europe, although it has no where as yet been 
so fully developed or borne as much fruit as its elements would 
lead us to hope.” Michaelis has judiciously remarked,* “ that 
an universal language, created by the learned, and confined to 
their use, would render them the exclusive possessors of science, 
and the people would be delivered over to their skilful impos- 
tures; this is what happened in Egypt at the time when all dis- 
coveries were coucealed beneath the shade of the hieroglyphics.” 
‘‘Iu making one step more,” says M. Salverte, ‘ Michaelis 
might have observed that his hypothesis was the history of all 
antiquity, that nearly every religion possessed a sacred language, 
a form of writing as little intelligible to the vulgar as the hiero- 
glyphics.” Beneath this language, and in the recesses of temples 
to which only priests and the imitiated had access, in short, 
among this body of men forming a separate caste, M. Salverte 
imagines that a degree of physical knowledge existed, which ena- 
bled its possessors to delude with apparent miracles the rest of 
the community, who, unsuspicious of fraud, and unacquainted 
with the powers of nature, regarded as supernatural what was the 
effect of human agency; while the writers of antiquity, if be- 
longing to the former class, were interested in perpetuating a 
belief in the supposed miracle, if to the latter—as more fre- 


* De I’Influence des Opinions sur la Langue, &c. pp. 164—6. 
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quently happened—were deceived themselves; and thus a hete- 
rogeneous mass of truth and error has been consigned to the 
pages of history, which the moderns have incautiously, or rather 
too precipitately, rejected, as altogether false, instead of analyz- 
ing it with scrupulous attention. . ‘This is by no means a novel 
hypothesis, as. we shall more fully show in the course of this 
article, but never was it supported with more critical acuteness 
or learned research, and never was greater sagacity or enlightened 
industry employed: in its behalf. Some instances occur in which 
the author has yielded too much deference to the sacrilegious 
extravagaucies of Dupuis, while not a few passages surpass the 
wildest conjectures of Bryant, Volney, and Maurice, added to 
which we shall have occasion to prefer a charge of a more serious 
nature; but M. Salverte is not the first whom theory has led 
astray in the ardour of investigation, and the whole work is one 
which po inferior scholar could produce. 

To convey an adequate idea of the multiplicity of subjects 
discussed in this book, and develope satisfactorily the author’s 
hypothesis, we must follow the arrangement he himself has 
adopted: this we shall carefully do, selecting the more promi- 
nent features and most interesting parts, and interspersing such 
observations as may be required for the purpose of comment or 
illustration. 


** Man is credulous,” says M. Salverte, “‘ from his cradle to his tomb, 
but the disposition springs from an honourable principle, the conse- 
quences of which precipitate him into many errors and misfortunes. 
Veridical by nature, he is inclined to express his feelings, his opinions, 
his recollections, by his words, with the same truth that his tears and 
his cries of pain and joy, and particularly his looks, and the movements of 
his physiognomy reveal his sufferings, his fears, or his pleasures. Speech 
is frequently more deceitful than dumb or inarticulate signs, because 
discourse depends more upon art than upon nature; but such is the force 
of the inclination which draws us toward truth, that the man most ac- 
customed to betray it is at first led to suppose that it is respected by 
others, and in order to make him withhold his belief, it is necessary 
that there should be in what they affirm something repugnant to the 
knowledge he possesses, or that may awaken a suspicion of a deliberate 
design to deceive him. The novelty of objects, and the difficulty of 
referring them to known objects, will not shock the credulity of unso- 
phisticated man. They are some additional sensations which he receives 
without discussion, and their singularity is perhaps a charm which 
causes him to receive them with greater pleasure. Man almost always 
loves and seeks the marvellous. is this taste natural? Does it spring 
from the education which during many ages the human race has re- 
ceived from its first instructors? A vast and novel question, but/with 
which I have nothing to do. It is sufficient to observe, that as the 
love of the wonderful always prefers the most surprising to the most 
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natural account, this last has been too frequently neglected, and is irre- 
vocably lost. Occasionally, however, and we shall cite more than one 
instance, simple truth has escaped from the power of oblivion. Cre- 
dulous man may be deceived once, or more frequently ; but his credulity 
is not a sufficient instrument to govern his whole existence. The won- 
derful excites only a transient admiration; in 1798 our countrymen 
remarked with surprise, how little the spectacle of balloons affected the 
indolent Egyptian. ..... But man is led by his passions, and particularly 
by hope and fear.”—vol. i. pp. 1—4. 

By a prudent use of these powerful moral instruments, by re- 
presenting every uncommon natural appearance as a manifesta- 
tion of heaven’s wrath, and appealing to miracles and prodigies 
im evidence of their divine authority, men, endowed by nature with 
superiority of intellect, gained a permanent ascendancy over their 
less sagacious or more indolent countrymen. Ancient histories 
are replete with accounts of marvellous occurrences, too nume- 
rous to be lightly disregarded, too well attested to be altogether 
rejected as false. An attentive examination will show that “ a 
small number of causes which may be discerned and developed 
with greater or less facility, will serve for the explanation of nearly 
the whole of these ;” and the investigation of these causes, far from 
having no higher end than vain curiosity, will serve to illustrate 
the origin of arts and sciences, and what is of greater importance, 
will restore the character of historians whose veracity has been 
unjustly suspected. A distinction must here be drawn between 
prodigies and miracles, the first being the exclusive work of 
nature, occasionally deviating from her established laws; the 
second, miracles and magic, being the work of man, whether 
assisted by an omnipotent Providence forwarding its own in- 
scrutable ae or the result of his study of the transcendental 
sciences—“ magic being the general name of the art of per- 
forming miracles.” Now there are two reasons for our believing 
accounts of prodigies: 1. The number and agreement of these 
accounts, and the confidence to which the observers and wit- 
nesses are entitled. 2. The possibility of dissipating what is 
wonderful by ascertaining any one of the principal causes which 
might have given to a natural fact a tinge of the marvellous. Re- 
specting the first, the ancients have recorded various occurrences ; 
a shower of quicksilver at Rome, for example, is mentioned by 
Dion Cassius, in the year 197 of our era, and a similar event is 
detailed under the reign of Aurelian; if we attend to phenomena 
taking place in our own time,* we must consign them to “ the 


*« Ata P.M, May 27, 1819, the commune of Grignoncourt in the department of the 
Vosges, was devastated by a tremendous hailstorm: many of the hailstones weighing 
about a poand were collected and allowed to melt; in the centre of each was found 
a stone of a bright eoffee colour, from four to seven-tenths of an inch in thickness, 
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annals in which science has inserted the facts she has recognised 
as such, without as yet pretending to explain them,” As to the 
second, the deceptive appearance which nature sometimes as- 
sumes, the exaggeration, almost unavoidable by partially informed 
observers, of the details of a phenomenon, or its duration; im- 
proper, ill understood or badly translated expressions, or figura- 
tive language, and a poetical style; erroneous explanations of 
emblematical representations; apologues and allegories adopted 
as real facts ;—such are the causes which, singly or together, oe 
frequently swollen with prodigious fictions the pages of history, 
and it is by carefull removing this envelope that elucidations 
must be sought of list have hitherto been improperly and dis- 
dainfally rejected. A few examples will illustrate these several 
positions. 
The river Adonis being impregnated during certain seasons 
with volumes of dust raised from the red soil of that part of 
Mount Libanus near which it flows, gave rise to the fable of the 
pe effusion of the blood of Adonis. A rock near the 
sland of Corfu bore and still bears the resemblance of a vessel 
under sail; the ancients adapted the story to the phenomenon, 
and recognised in it the Phwacian ship in which Ulysses returned 
to his country, converted into stone by Neptune for having car- 
ried the slayer of his son Polyphemus, more extensive ac- 
quaintance with the ocean has shown that this appearance is not 
unique; a similar one on the coast of Patagonia has more than 
once deceived both French and English navigators; and Captain 
Hardy, in his recent Travels in Mexico, has recorded another 
near the shores of California.* A similar instance is afforded by 
the Chimera, the solution of which enigma, as given by Ovid, is 
so fully substantiated by the very intelligent British officer who 
surveyed the coast of Caramania a few years since. Scylla, the 
sea-monster which devoured six of the rowers of Ulysses, M. 
Salverte is tempted to regard as an overgrown polypus magnified 
by the optical power of poetry: “ In the enumeration of plants 
possessing magical properties, Pliny (Hist. Nat. xxiv. 13. 17.) 
mentions three, which, according to Pythagoras, have the pro- 
perty of congealing water. Elsewhere, without having recourse 
broader than a two-franc piece, flat, round, polished, and pierced in the centre witha 
hole large enough to admit the little finger. Wherever the hail had fallen, there were 
found, when it melted, many similar stones, up to that time unknown in the commune 
of Grignoncourt. On the banks of the Ognon, a river which flows ten or twelve leagues 


from Grignoncourt, is a considerable number of stones similar to those in question, and 
also pierced in the middle ; can they have been produced by a hailstorm charged with 
a€rolithes ?”—vol, i. p, 13, note, 

* The plot of a popular piece at the Adelphi Theatre, entitled * The Flying Dutch- 
man,” is founded on a similar appearance at the Cape of Good Hope, connected with 
& tradition which bas been long current there among the Dutch colonists, 
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to magic, he assigns to hemp an analogoiis ‘quality. According 
to him, the juice of this plant poured into water becomes ‘sud- 
denly inspissated and congealed—it ‘is ‘probable enough that he 
indicated a species of mallow, the hemp-leaved ‘marsh ‘mallow, 
the Althaa Cannabina of Linneus, of which the very mucila- 
ginous juice produces this effect to a certain point, and which 
effect may also be obtained from every vegetable as rich in muci- 
lage.”—p. 53. * An American naturalist affirms that at the ap- 
proach of any danger the young of the rattle-snake take refuge in 
the mouth of the mother. A similar example might have led the 
ancients to believe that some animals bring their young into the 
world through the mouth. They will have ‘drawn a precipitate 
and absurd conclusion from a true ‘observation.”+p. 35.) In 
“the ants larger than foxes” of Herodotas, (iii. 102,) who dis- 
cover the gold intermingled with the sand, may ‘be traced ‘the 
Formica-Leo or Myrmeleon of modern entomology; and while 
Pliny (Hist. Nat. vi. 177,) and Virgil (Georg. ii: 120,) represent 
the Seres as collecting silk from the trees which bear it, there is 
nothing but a confusion between the natural product of the tree 
and the deposit left by animals which feed thereon. In this 
instance the equivoque has occasioned an error, in another it 
might have given rise to a prodigy. In the plant Latace, which 
according to Pliny, (xxvi. 4,) defrayed wheresoever they went the 
expenses of the envoys of the Persian king, may be discerned a 
symbol of office; and in the cab of pigeons’ dung which during 
the siege of Samaria sold for five pieces of silver, (2 Kings, vi. 25,) 
may be found a small measure of grey peas, which still bear 
among the Arabs that repulsive designation. We shall cite but 
one more instance; “ such is reported to have been the strength 
of Milo of Crotona, that when standing upon a flat discus no 
one was able to remove him, nor detach from his left hand a 
pomegranate, which still was not grasped sufficiently tight to 
crush it, nor separate the closed fingers of his outstretched right 
hand.” «“ Milo,” says a writer versed in the usages and emblems of 
religion, “was in his own country high-priest of Juno. His statue, 
placed at Olympia, represented him according to the sacred rite 
standing on a small round buckler, and holding a pomegranate, 
the fruit of a tree dedicated to the goddess; the fingers of his 
right hand were extended, pressed together and even united; it is 
thus the ancient statuaries always formed them. Philost. Vit. 
Apollon. iv. 3. The vulgar explained by marvellous stories an 
imperfection of art, and mysterious representations of which the 
sense was forgotten.” But for examples of this sort we are not 
exclusively confined to ancient writings; the errors to which the 
figured calendars of the middle ages gave rise far surpass them 
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in absurdity. Of saints and martyrs, and their legends, a more 
piquant selection might have been made by M. Salverte, though 
perhaps not of equal domestic interest: we shall venture to insert 
one which he, has. neglected, that deserves to be more generally 
known, Saint Marinus and Saint Aster appear in the Romish 
Calendar of Saints for March 3, these names having been manu- 
factured through, ignorance out of a note in the ancient Roman 
Calendar, which, stated the time of the astronomical rising of 
marinus aster, the nautis infestus Orion. 

Tn connection with this part of his subject, M. Salverte has 
appended to his second volume a learned dissertation, under the 
name of a note, relative to‘ the dragons and monstrous se: pents 
introduced into a great number of fabulous and historical ac- 
counts;” in short, respecting all the legends of the Saint George 
and the Dragon. class... Following closely in the steps of Du- 
puis, he attributes to them an astronomical origin, and examines 
*‘ how the astronomical emblem has been so frequently changed 
into a positive history, what causes have introduced into the legend 
in different places remarkable yariations, and why other fables 
and other facts, which originally did not belong to it, have been 
combined and interwoven with this legend.” We conceive that 
two distinct things derived from a common source have been here 
confounded together; the astronomical fiction with the sacred 
tradition, which makes the dragon symbolical of violence and 
vice, A wild extensive forest affords shelter to a dragon, whose 
ravages lay waste the cultivated territory around, till he is slain 
by the superhuman valour of some angel in disguise. We recog- 
nise the depredations of a gang of ruffians, exterminated by some 
hardy soldier of fortune, whose memory is embalmed in the recol- 
lection of a grateful peasantry. Another dragon has a den in an 
inaccessible rock, from which he issues forth burning with his 
fiery breath churches, castles, and cottages; an itinerant saint puts 
an end to the monster. We perceive some military priest, some 
future Julius, wielding alternately the crozier and the sword, to 
the discomfiture of a legal robber, a feudal baron. Innumerable 
nunneries—and what acta sincera do not attest the fact?—are beset 
by a dragon, usually put to flight by the bishop of the diocese— 
each has a convent of monks in its neighbourhood, whose licen- 
tiousness some zealous, enlightened prelate, some Scipio Ricci, 
checks for a time. A roguish plundering attorney is defeated, 
for self and tenantry, by a country squire, of the old English 
breed be it remarked, and up springs the tale of More of More- 
hall and the Dragon of Wantley. To be serious, to assign. to 
legends of this sort an astronomical origin is little else than 
learned trifling, though, when once the fiction was established, 
local vanity would lead to the adoption of every incident, no 
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mattér whence obtained, by which similar legends had been em- 
bellished. ‘The natural question, which Dupuis and the rest of 
that school have evaded is, why the dragon figures in astronomy, 
granting that from the astronomical fable every other is derived ? 
The ancients had some histories of this description, and during the 
last 1800 years there has been no end of them. We conceive that 
the diffusion of Christianity having rendered mankind in this part 
of the world familiar with the inspired history, in which the ser- 
pent bears so conspicuous a part, it has been more generally 
recognised as the symbol of evil, than when, from a mére tradition 
of the fall, it was obscurely blended with the origin of every form 
of religion, and with the earliest system of astronomy; in short, 
that the emblem was first adopted by astronomy from tradition, 
which tradition, and not astronomy, led to the introduction of the 
dragon as the type of great power and of evil by the Persians, 
the Syrians, the Egyptians, the Scandinavians, in fact by every 
nation among whom it can be found as such; and we are not 
tempted to disregard the hint thrown out by Calmet, that the 
serpent of the Egyptian Asculapius and of the Goddess of 
Health, may be traced to the brazen serpent of the Jewish legis- 
lator. 

In addition to the causes already enumerated which might give 
a wonderful complexion to a natural fact, may be mentioned real 
but uncommon phenomena, represented as prodigies owing to the 
intervention of the Divinity, and successfully so represented, 
either because the local or periodical nature of the phenomenon 
was unknown; or because a natural fact was forgotten which at 
first would have explained the mystery; frequently, even becatise 
it was dangerous to attempt undeceiving a prejudiced multitude. 
At all times man has been inclined to derive moral advantage 
from physical disasters, and a well organized, sagacious, sensible 
body, like the Pagan priesthood, would readily convert to their 
own profit unusual occurrences which chance might throw in 
their way, and suffer no phenomenon of this sort to escape their 
investigation. 


“The Roman pontiffs did not invent the religious practice of registering 
the prodigies which every year produced; this, as well as the knowledge 
of magic was borrowed from the Etruscan priests, whose sacred books are 
frequently cited by Lydus (de Ostentis): it is more than probable that it 
existed in all the ancient temples. This practice, with whatever inten- 
tion it was at first established, must at last have formed an extensive 
body of information. It is difficult to make an uninterrupted series of 
physical observations without almost involuntarily comparing them to- 
gether, without perceiving what phenomena are more or less frequently 
consequent to each other; in short, without acquiring real and truly 
important knowledge of the course of nature.”—vol. i. p. 118. ‘“‘ De- 
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mocritus remarked, that the state of the entrails of the animals sacri- 
ficed might afford to colonists who had landed on an unknown shore, 
probable signs of the qualities of the soil and climate; the inspection of 
the liver of the victims, which subsequently served as the basis of so 
many predictions, had originally no other end. If a diseased character 
were found in them all, inferences were drawn against the salubrity of 
the water and the pasture; by observations of this sort the Romans also 
were governed in the establishment of towns, and the positions of their 
entrenched camps. Such examples prove that in the religious practices 
of the ancients, some, at least, originally sprang from a positive science 
founded upon long observations, and of which we may still find instruc- 
tive vestiges. What ought we now to think of works of magic, which 
were much more useful to the priests than prodigies, since, far from ap- 
pearing unexpectedly, they depended upon the will of man for the precise 
moment, the extent, and the nature of their results? This question is an- 
swereil by the discussion into which we are about toenter. The prodigies 
recorded by the ancients admit of a natural explanation; their accounts 
therefore cannot be accused of falsehood: why should they be more 
suspected regarding works of magic which admit of explanations not less 
satisfactory? It will only be necessary then to suppose with us that the 
priests possessed and kept secret the knowledge which was required for 
operating their wonders, Let us here recur to the rule which should 
determine our belief, the ratio of the probabilities for or against : is it 
likely that in every country, men whose veracity we have justified on 
points where they were strongly attacked, should have related so many 
absurd wonders, which depended solely upon ignorance and imposture ? 
Is it not more likely that their accounts are founded in truth; that the 
wonders were performed by processes due to concealed sciences, con- 
tained in the temples? And does not the probability approach to cer- 
tainty, when we reflect that the assiduous observation and compa- 
rison of all the prodigies, and all the extraordinary facts, were sufficient 
to impart to the priests a remarkable part of the theoretical knowledge 
of which magic must have consisted.” —vol. i. p. 120, 121. 


If the consensus omnium populorum, the universal belief of 
mankind be, as it is supposed, an irrefragable proof of truth, the 
existence of magical arts must be incontestable; there is no age 
or nation which has not acquiesced in the opinion, and no form of 
religion in which it is not introduced, as resulting either from a 
good or from an evil principle. During the last century or so, 
from a superficial examination of the subject, and uncertainty as 
to the precise signification of the term, the idea of magic has 
been sneered at by the learned; previously, in the earlier times 
of our era, it had been censured by the church; to every classical 
reader the word must be familiar; it figures in the Scandinavian 
mythology, it is interwoven with the Druidical system of our an- 
cestors, it is constantly recurring in the sacred writings of the 
Hindoos; but we need go no further;—*“ whoever,” observes M. 
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Salverte, “ will state the origin of human knowledge and of super- 
stition, will also assign the origin of magic.” Here it is as well to 
remark the different significations attached to the word miracle by 
the ancients and the moderns. With us, a miracle is the suspen- 
sion or violation of the laws of nature: and a miracle which can 
be explained upon physical principles ceases to be such. What- 
ever surpassed their comprehension was regarded by the ancients 
as a miracle, and every extraordinary degree of information at- 
tained by an individual, as well as any unlooked-for occurrence, 
was referred to some peculiar interposition of the Deity. Hence, 
among the ancients, the followers of different divinities, far from 
denying the miracles performed by their opponents, admitted 
their reality, but endeavoured to surpass them; thus in the Life 
of Zoroaster,* we find that able innovator frequently entering the 
lists with hostile enchanters, admitting but exceeding the won- 
derful works they performed; and thus, also, when the thirst of 
power, or of distinction, divided the sacerdotal colleges, similar 
trials of skill would ensue, the successful: combatant being consi- 
dered to derive his knowledge from the more powerful God. 
That the science on which each party depended was derived from 
experimental physics, may be proved, 1. By the conduct of the 
Thaumaturgists.+ 2. From what they themselves have said con- 


cerning magic; the genii invoked by the magicians sometimes 
denoting physical or chemical agents employed, sometimes men 


* Considering the very important figure which Zoroaster makes in Oriental History, 
it appears strange that so little which is satisfactory can be elicited concerning him. 
Warburton, with the overbearing love of paradox so peculiarly his own, derides the 
researches of Hyde and Prideaux, and Baumgarten treads in the steps of Warburton, 
both denying the existence of the Persian philosopher. A more attentive examivation 
of the Bibliothéque Orientale might have led to a different conclusion, but the bishop, 
too flippant to be profound, frequently disguised merely superficial information under 
the cloke of extravagant assertion. Without entering into any discussion on the sub- 
ject, we would suggest advisedly, that a comparison between the various articles in 
d’Herbelot, wherein Zoroaster is mentioned, Hyde de Rel. Vet. Pers. and Anquetil du 
Perron, will lead to the conclusion, that, in whatever early age of the world the founder 
of the Magian worship existed, the reforming contemporary of Cyrus and Darius can 
be no other than the Prophet Daniel, the miracles which distinguished his career being 
but slightly disguised, the object he had in view scarcely as much misrepresented as 
the nature of the works which record it would lead us to expect. 

+ Thaumaturgical and Thaumaturgy are words with which Dr. Todd has enriched 
the English Language, on the authority of Burton and Warton. We have ventured 
upon Thaumaturgist as a legitimate translation of the French Thaumaturge of M., Sal- 
verte—wonder-worker would have been more correct. Ata very recent meeting of 
the London Geological Society a paper was read, in which psammitic was substituted 
for sandy; a discussion arose thereupon, and a member maintained that the “ Saxon 
English” was fully adequate to express every idea for which classical compounds were 
so pedantically introduced: much dissent was expressed from such a proposition, and 
a book casually taken down was opened at a treatise “ On the Impenetrability of Mat- 
ter,” and triumphantly handed to the Saxon advocate, who immediately returned it 
with the version “ On the unthoroughfursiveness of Stuff;” this was irresistible and 
conclusive, 
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who: cultivated the science, S. We may add that the magic of 
the Chaldeans comprehended all the occult sciences. 

1. Whatever was done by a magician had not the appearance 
of resulting from a’ power imparted by the Deity, was not instan- 
taneously performed, but required more or less previous prepara- 
tion, the collection of plants, minerals, &c. the use of certain 
words, sometimes in one language, sometimes in another, accord- 
ing to the nation to which the temple belonged, in which the 
receipts to be employed had been originally prepared. 

2. To select from innumerable passages to the purpose:— 


“ The historians from whom Diodorus derived his information repre- 
sent the knowledge of Circe and of Medea as purely natural, (Died. Sic. 
ii. 106,) and relating particularly to the efficacy of poisons and remedies ; 
mythology has preserved for the two daughters of Aites the reputation 
of formidable magicians. Poets subsequent to Homer describe Orpheus 
as a very skilful. magician; Theocritus makes Agamedes the rival in 
magic arts of Medea and of Circe.” —p. 157. 


Homer himself mentions Agamedes as skilled in all the pro- 
perties of therapeutic drugs. —Od. iv. 226. Il. xi. 737. 


3. “ The learned Moses Maimonides (More Nevochim, iii. 37,) reveals 
to us that the first part of the magic of the Chaldeans was a knowledge 
of metals, plants, and animals. The second indicated the times when 
magical performances might be ‘carried on, that is the periods when the 
season, the temperature of the air, the state of the atmosphere favoured 
the success of physical and chemical operations, or permitted a well- 
informed and attentive man to predict a natural phenomenon always 
unexpected by the vulgar.” ‘ The third taught the actions, postures, 
words, intelligible and unintelligible which should accompany the pro- 
ceedings of the thaumaturgist.”...‘The mystery of magic disappears! 
Introduced into the sanctuary of occult sciences, we see there only a 
school in which the different branches of natural science were taught. 
And we can admit, in a literal sense, all that mythology and history 
relate respecting men and women whom skilful instructors had invested 
with the possession of the secrets of magic, and who frequently showed 
themselves superior to their masters. It was sufficient that after having 
undergone prescribed trials to ascertain his discretion, the pupil devoted 
himself zealously to the study of the secret science, and that his perse- 
verance and capacity allowed him to advance it; an advantage which 
he subsequently retained for himself, or communicated only partially to 
the objects of his particular good will.—vol. i. pp. 158, 159. 


Now if miracles, so called, depended upon the exclusive pos- 
session of natural science, they must terminate when this science 
was mingled in the general mass of human knowledge; (thus on 
Mount Larysium, in Laconia, the feast of Bacchus was cele- 
brated at the commencement of spring, the production of ripe 
grapes attested the power and beneficence of the God. Paus. 
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Lac. 22. Forcing houses were rare at the period;) and farther, 
the operations of magic must necessarily be circumscribed by the 
limits of this science ; beyond these ignorance alone could implore 
its assistance. Hence the biographer of Apollonius of ‘Tyana 
(Philostratus, Vit. Ap. vii. 16.) ridicules the absurdity of requiring 
from magic the crown in the combats of the circus, success in 
amours or commercial speculations. To render, however, the 
whole of this position tenable, we must suppose with M. Salverte, 
that a tacit or formal agreement existed between the various thau- 
maturgists to prevent “the secrets of their science being exposed 
to vulgar eyes. How effectually silence was secured among the 
initiated in the different mysteries is well known, and we shall 
subsequently show ; but before treating it more particularly, let 
us consider in what way we are likely to meet with these remains 
of ancient science. Had they who possessed it no other object 
but that of enlightening their fellow creatures, inadequate infor- 
mation might be found, but unalloyed by wilful misrepresentation : 
instead of this, on the one hand, desire of concealment led to 
every species of mystification; and on the other, the hope of di- 
vining these religious secrets led to every species of extravagant 
conjecture, which again were encouraged by the adepts, as an 
additional source of security; from these two causes, equally ini- 
mical to the progress of truth, imnutherable absurdities were cir- 
culated as facts. From the first sprang the various artifices cal- 
culated to gain time, or distract the attention of the observer, the 
previously gained intelligence which might lead to the inference 
of superhuman means of knowledge, the preconcerted discovery 
which might establish the possession of the gift of prophecy :* 


* In connection with this subject, or rather as an illustration of ancient, by a speci- 
men of modern juggling, may be mentioned the miraculous revelation by a rabbit, a 
dog, and two oxen, of a Madoiia, which shortly afterwards received the grateful thanks 
of the Portugueze for the downfall of men whose ill-timed endeavours riveted the fet- 
ters they sought to shake off.—Baillie, Sketch of Portug. London, 1824, Asan 
instance of the way in which the evil spirit or a spectre may be brought into play, we 
think the following historical anecdotes may be placed side by side, In the month of 
June, 1824, in a small village called Artes, near Hostalrich, about twelve leagues from 
Barcelona, a Constitutionalist being at the point of death, his brother called on the 
curate, requesting him to come and administer the sacraments. The curate refused, 
saying, “ your brether is a Constitutionalist, that is to say, a villain, an impious wretch, 
an enemy to God and man—he is damned without mercy, and it is therefore useless 
for me to confess him.” “ But who told you that my brother was damned?” “ God 
himself told me during the sacrifice of the mass, that your brother is damned to all the 
devils.” It was in vain that the brother reiterated his entreaties, the curate was inex- 
orable. A few days after the individual died, when his brother demanded for the 
body the rites of sepulture. The curate refused, alleging, “ the soul of your brother 
is now burning in hell, as I told yon before. It would be in vain for me to take any 
trouble about interring his body, for during the night the devils will come and carry 
it away; and in forty days you yourself will meet the same fate.” The Spaniard, not 
giving implicit credit to this diabolical visit, watched during the night by the body of 
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still we find them all in greater or less perfection among the re- 
presentatives of. the same class of men, the priests and the ne- 
cromancers of every horde of barbarians, who, if less expert in 
delivering an oracle, influencing a lot, or regulating an ordeal, 
entertain at least the design to do so; they possess the heads to 
contrive if not the hands to execute. 


“ The chief of a Brazilian tribe having taken up arms at the instiga- 
tion of the Dutch, who had promised him powerful assistance, had some 
reason for believing that his allies wished to leave him to engage the 
common enemy alone, and then reap the fruit of his exertions. In pre- 
sence of their envoy he frequently consulted the divinity. From the hut 
of sacrifice voices issued, predicting defeat and flight if a battle were 
fought before the arrival of the promised succours, announcing that they 
were not yet ready to receive the enemy, and commanding a retreat. The 
chief, in concert with his warriors, protests that he will obey and retire, 
even upon the territories of the Dutch ; this was a sure way of putting 
an end to their delay. The Dutch envoy, Baro, (Voyage de Roulox Baro 
aux pays des Tipayes, an. 1647,) firmly believed that the oracle was pro- 
nounced by the devil. With more poy. we shall attribute it to 


priests concealed in the hut of sacrifice. The artifice was gross, the in- 
tention was not.”—vol. i. p. 181. 


The Augur Nevius and Tarquin, Croesus and the Delphic Oracle, 
are analogous examples. 


From the very nature of things, much that now serves for 
amusement must formerly have been appropriated to a higher 
destination. Ventriloquism is a case in point, affording a ready 
and plausible solution of oracular stones and oaks, of the reply 
which the river Nessus addressed to Pythagoras, (Jamblichus, 
Vit. Pyth. xxviii.;) and of the tree which, at the command of 


his brother, and with his pistols loaded. Between twelve and one o’clock a knock 
was heard at the door, and a voice exclaimed, ‘‘ I command you to open in the name 
of the living God; open, if not, your instant ruin is at hand.” The Spaniard refused 
to open, and shortly after he saw enter by the window, three able-bodied devils, 
covered with skins of wild beasts, having the usual quantity of horns, claws, and spiked 
tails, who set about carrying the coffin containing the body; upon this the guardian 
fired and shot one devil dead, the others took to flight, he fired after them and 
wounded both, one of whom died in a few minutes, the other escaped. In the morn- 
ing, when the people went to church, there was no curate to officiate, and it was shortly 
after discovered, on examining the two defunct devils, that one was the curate and the 
other the vicar; the wounded devil was the sacristan, who confessed the whole dia- 
bolical proceeding—the case was brought before the tribunal of Barcelona. 

“A virgin was sacrificed every year at Temessa to the manes of Lybas. The athlete 
Euthymus wished to terminate this barbarity, and ventures to challenge the spectre of 
Lybas, who appears for the combat, black, horrible, and clothed in a wolf skin, the in- 
trepid wrestler is triumphant, and the spectre from rage precipitates himself into the sea. 
(Pausanias, Eliac. ii. 6.) Disguised and similar to what a goblin was represented in 
the middle ages, a priest may have played the spectre, and would not survive his de- 
feat. [am the more disposed to believe this, as the conqueror disappeared soon after, 
without the manner of his death being ever discovered. The colleagues of the spectre 
were probably better informed on this point than the public.”—Salverte, vol. i, p. 167. 
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the chief of the Gymnosophists of Upper Egypt, spoke to 
Apollonius. ‘“ The voice,” says Philostratus, (Vit. Ap. vi. 5.) 
“ was distinct but weak, and similar to the voice of a woman.” 
But the oracles, at least if we ascend to their origin, were not 
altogether imposture. The pretended interpreters of the de- 
crees of destiny were frequently plunged into a sort of deli- 
rium, and when inhaling the fumes of some intoxicating drug or 
powerful gas, or drinking some beverage which produced a tem- 
porary suspension of the reason, the mind of the inquirer was 
predisposed for feverish dreams; if priestcraft were concerned in 
the interpretation of such dreams, or eliciting sense from the wild 
effusions of the disordered brain of the Pythoness, “‘ science pre- 
sided over the investigation of the causes of this phrenzy, and the 
advantages which the ‘Thaumaturgists might derive from it.” 
Jamblichus states, (De Mysteriis,) c. xxix. that for obtaiming a re- 
velation from the deity in a dream, the youngest and most simple 
creatures were the most proper for succeeding; they were pre- 
pared for it by magical invocations and fumigations of particular 
perfumes. Porphyry declares that these proceedings had an in- 
fluence on the imagination; Jamblichus, that they rendered them 
more worthy of the inspiration of the deity; “ this is saying the 
same thing in other words,” is the comment of M. Salverte. 

“ The 'Thaumaturgist had but one end in view; to attain it he 
employed indifferently charlatanism, sleight of hand, a figurative 
style, natural prodigies, observations, reasoning, real science,” 
p- 193; but what was most efficacious was the religious, secret 
mystery in which the whole was involved. ‘The certainty of ob- 
taming a blind prostration of the understanding from ignorant 
votaries was as well understood by the priests of avtiquity as by 
the modern potentate who “ prefers good subjects to learned 
men”—an expression which conveys a more severe satire than his’ 
bitterest enemy would venture to pronounce—and would prove 
him incapable of distinguishing between the dignified spontaneous 
obedience of man, ennobled by the full developement of his mental 
powers, and the base, cringing, sycophantic submission of an un- 
enlightened, superstitious, bigoted slave. 

We have already noticed some of the circumstances which ren- 
dered the mystery of the occult sciences almost inscrutable; a 
consideration of the whole of them will render it less surprising 
not only that such partial gleams of light should break through 
the writings of the ancients, but that some of these sciences should 
have been entirely lost. We find:—1. An idiom and form of 
writing unknown to the profane. It is inconclusive to assert, 
that because in what has hitherto been decyphered of the hiero- 
glyphics, no traces of philosophical knowledge have been found, 
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therefore no such knowledge existed; the futility of such an idea 
requires no demonstration. 2. An enigmatical language em- 
ployed, a periphrastic explanation of ordinary names. Cheremon 
taught how to command the genii in the name of “ him who is 
seated upon the lotus .... carried in a ship .... who appears dif- 
ferent in each sign of the zodiac.”—(Porphyry, quoted by Euse- 
bius, Prep. Ev. v. 8. 9.) In other words, he taught how to 
employ the agency of fire denoted by the sun. We may here in- 
troduce an observation of M. Salverte, that 

“ the magic and sorcery of the moderns were in great part composed of 
fragments of the occult science formerly confined to the temples ; we meet 
in them with that confusion of language, the more striking, as nothing 
could give rise to it at epochs far distant from the time when astronomi- 
cal religions were prevalent. We are then authorised to affirm that it 
goes back to a period when these expressions were understood, when its 
origin was known and revered. A sorcerer of Cordova, (Llorente, Hist. 
de l’Inquis. tom, iii. 38,) invoking a star, conjured it in the name of the 
Angel-wolf: although it is known that the wolf was, in Egypt, the em- 
blem of the sun and of the year, this particular example would prove 
little if it stood alone; but examine the fragment which J. Wierius has 
published under the title of Pseudo-Monarchia Demonum, and it will be 
difficult to mistake the disfigured remains of a celestial calendar.”’-— 
p. 202. 

3. The gradual and partial revelations, communicated in their 
fullest extent but to a very small number of priests. 4. These 
precautions strengthened by the most fearful oaths, any violation 
of which was, until the utter abolition of paganism, a crime, re- 
garded as the worst of which man could be guilty, and infallibly 
punished with death. Lastly, misrepresentation of the nature of 
the processes employed and the extent of magical operations. 
Thus, according to Plutarch, (de Orac. Defect.)— 


“* At the time of an eclipse, which she had been able to predict, Ag- 
laonice persuaded the Thessalians, that by her magical song she could 
obscure the moon, and force it to descend upon the earth; and the in- 
stances are innumerable in ancient authors, in which inadequate causes 
have been assigned for effects, evidently to conceal such as were really 
employed. Less than 200 years since, a book was published to prove 
that learned works should be written in Latin and not in French, be- 
cause, says the author, great evils have been produced by communicating 
to the people the secrets of the sciences.”—(Belot, Apologie de la Langue 
Latine, &c. 1637. Salverte, vol. i. p. 211.) 


The inevitable consequences of the mystery which the causes 
above enumerated served to perpetuate were, first, that in the 
hands of the ‘Thaumaturgists magical science degenerated, be- 
coming reduced to practice devoid of theory, and of which, at last, 
the very formule were no longer comprehended, and the real facts. 
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on which they depended irretrievably lost. And, secondly, that 
from ignorance of the limits by which its power was circum- 
scribed, the desire of discovering its secrets, and the habit of attri- 
buting the efficacy of these last to the ostensible practices em- 
ployed, the grossest errors were generally circulated among the 
people. A circumstance which occurred rather more than sixty 
years since, may illustrate the first of these positions. 


“ A Prince San Severo, at’ Naples, cultivated chemistry with some 
success; he had, for example, the secret of penetrating marble with 
colour, so that each slab sawed from the block presented a repetition of 
the figure imprinted on its external surface. In 1761 he exposed some 
human skulls to the action of different reagents, and then to the heat, of 
a glass furnace, but paying so little attention to his manner of proceed- 
ing, that he acknowledged he did not expect to arrive a second time at 
the same result. From the product he obtained a vapour, or rather a gas 
was evolved, which, kindling at the approach of a light, burned for 
several months without the matter appearing to die or diminish in 
weight. (The oxygen combined by the effect of the combustion more 
than replaced what was lost by vaporization.) San Severo thought he 
had found the impossible secret of the inextinguishable lamp; but he 
would not divulge his process, for fear that the vault in which were in- 
terred the princes of his family should lose the unique privilege with 
which he expected to enrich it, of being illuminated by a perpetual lamp. 
Had he acted like a philosopher of the present day, San Severo would 
have attached his name to the important discovery of the existence of 
phosphorus in the bones, and made public the process by which it might 
be obtained.”—p. 214. 


To elucidate, by a moderu example, the second of the above 
consequences of the mystery which enveloped scientific know- 
ledge, we shall mention a circumstance that happened in 1828, 
to one of the philosophers of whom England is most justly proud. 
Many of our readers will have seen a. small toy called a glass- 
spinner, invented in Edinburgh some three years back, and to be 
had of every optician. If this small machine, in shape resem- 
bling a brilliant diamond about one inch in diameter on its largest 
face, be made to spin on a glass plate whereon water has been 
poured, by a little dexterous management it will never stop, and 
even ascend the inclined surface of the glass; this was exhibited 
in Germany by the individual in question, who fully suceeeded 
in convincing a spectator, (a mystic certainly, but one by no 
means deficient either in physical or mathematical knowledge,) 
that this motion, contradicting apparently all the laws of mecha- 
nics, was occasioned by a spirit confined in the coloured glass. 
Place the evidence of the senses and reason in real or imaginary 
opposition to each other, and who can assign the result. 

We have already noticed the great stress which M. Salverte { 
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very properly lays upon the essentially different effects of the fixed 
and of the perfectible forms of civilization; the ninth chapter of 
his work serves to develope those effects. The spirit of the 
former, acting upon the subjugated understandings of mankind, 
was sufficient to assure the mystery in the philosophical schools, 
even amid the conflict of rival religions; the influence of the latter 
dispelled it. Three periods may be ascertained in which this 
took place: the habitual communication of the Greeks with the 
successors of the magi dispersed throughout Asia, after the death 
of Smerdis, was the first revelation of magic; then, /ongo proai- 
mus intervallo, the impoverishment of Egypt after the conquest 
of the Romans, deluged the imperial city with priests of the in- 
ferior orders, who made a traffic of the secrets of the temples; 
lastly, the Polytheists converted to Christianity brought with them 
whatsoever knowledge they possessed. At this last epoch, frag- 
ments of the sacred science existed in the schools of the philoso- 
phical Theurgists, and in the possession of the wandering priests, 
particularly those from Egypt. Without any impropriety, we 
may regard the secret societies of Europe as successors of the 
former, the modern sorcerers of the latter. To this subject we 
have already alluded, but while we acquiesce in the origin as- 
signed by M. Salverte to the secret societies of modern Europe, 
we are satisfied that he has extravagantly overrated the traditionary 
knowledge, if any, that they possess; and when he attaches such 
importance to the fact of Leibnitz having, as he himself declares, 
derived such advantage from the Rosicrucians of Nuremberg, he 
omits to mention that the manner in which the philosopher ob- 
tamed admission into the society was by addressing to them a 
letter, composed of all the high-sounding terms he could abstract 
from a chemical vocabulary. 

It is well known, that every resource which ingenuity could 
devise, or art supply, was employed to produce in the candidate’s 
mind an indelible impression in the sacred initiations of the tem- 
ples. The chapter in which M. Salverte describes them is one 
of singular eloquence and beauty, a cento of all that classical 
historians conta on the subject, combined with extreme felicity. 
Passing over this part of the work, and, investigating with him 
the causes from the effects, we shall proceed to consider what was 
really the extent of knowledge possessed by the ancients in the 
different branches of natural philosophy. ‘To enter as fully into 
particulars as M. Salverte has done would lead us far beyond our 
limits, but we shall endeavour to select such of his statements as. 
are most curious and interesting, and refer to the work itself for 
more ample details. 


“In the prestiges of which the trials and the spectacles of the initia- 
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tions were composed, we cannot mistake at first sight an ingenious ap- 
plication of the secrets of mechanics and acoustics ; the scientific illusions 
of optics, perspective and phantasmagoria ; different inventions belong- 
ing to hydrostatics and chemistry; the skilful exercise of practical obser- 
vations on the habits and sensations of animals ; lastly, the employment 
of secrets used in every age, and always rediscovered with surprise, which 
preserve from the action of fire our frail organs and our flesh so easily 
vulnerable. In the writings of the ancients we find no positive indica- 
tions of the theoretical possession of all these sciences, but the effects 
speak, and oblige us to admit the existence of causes. It is wiser to 
admit this, we repeat, than gratuitously to accuse of falsehood so many 
accounts of which the progress of the sciences hath made both the won- 
der and the impossibility disappear. What the ancients state they have 
done, we possess the means of doing; equivalent methods were there- 
fore known to them. ‘To those who reject this consequence, I would 
put the question if the history of the sciences of antiquity, if this history, 
* purposely enveloped in so much darkness, have come down to us so com- 
plete in its detzils, that we can with certainty define its extent, and de- 
termine its limits ?”—p. 276. 

1. Mechanics.—Cassiodorus states (Variar. i. 45) that his con- 
temporary and friend Boéthius, “ ultimus Romanorum,” who 
flourished between 470 and 524, translated from Greek into 
Latin, Archimedes’s Treatise on Mechanics; if so, it is by no 
means improbable that this valuable work may still be recovered 
either in its original manuscript or in a palimpsest; in the ab- 
sence of such decisive authority, recourse must be had to the scat- 
tered notices of historians even for the inventions of Archimedes 
himself, Admitting much that is ascribed by Plutarch to this 
eminent mathematician to be apocryphal, enough still remains, 
supported by the joint authority of Diodorus and Livy, to give 
the highest idea of his practical skill—all that we are now con- 
cerned with. His inventions, however, are too generally known 
to be enumerated here. ‘The definition-of mechanics given by 
Cassiodorus in the above cited passage is worthy of notice—the 
science of constructing wonderful machines, of which the effect 
seems to reverse the entire order of nature. 


“In the infamous mysteries denounced to the severity of the Ro- 
man magistrates 186 years before our era, and which doubtless were 
derived from more ancient initiations, Livy (xxx. 13.) speaks of cer- 
tain machines which raised and made to disappear some individuals 
who were said to be carried off by the gods. A similar contrivance, 
we learn from the Roman poet, was at a later period employed in 
the theatres. The entrance of the Cave of Trophonius was too nar- 
row to admit the passage of a middle-sized man, yet when once the 
knees had entered, the rest of the body was rapidly drawn within. 
To the mechanism, therefore, which acted upon the votary, was added 
some other, which enlarged the aperture. When Apollonius ap- 
proached the temple of an Indian god, the priests, as they advanced, 
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struck the ground in cadence with their wands, and the ground undu- 
lated, like the sea, to the height of about two yards.—(Philost. de Vit. 
Apol. iii. 5.) The wands of the priests seemed in this instance to have 
served, like the sword of Harlequin, to give notice by a preconcerted 
signal to the scene-shifter. According to Apollonius, only the Indian 
sages could perform this miracle: something similar, we may suppose, 
was to be met with in other temples. In the Inedited Antiquities of 
Attica, published by the Dilettanti Society in 1817, it is related that two 
English travellers visiting at Eleusis the remains of the Temple of Ceres, 
found the paving of the sanctuary rough and unpo!shed, and much 
lower than that of the adjacent portico, This leads to the supposition 
of a wooden flooring to the sanctuary, designed to conceal some ma- 
chinery. This conjecture is supported by there being two deep. grooves 
or tracks in the bottom of an interior vestibule, which apparently re- 
ceived pullies for raising some heavy body, perhaps a moveable floor: 
there are also other grooves farther on, in which the counterpoises might 
have been suspended, and eight large holes, pierced in as many blocks of 
marble raised above the ground, in which pegs might have been inserted, 
to fix, when necessary, the wood-work at its proper level, Vulcan, ac- 
cording to Homer, had decorated Olympus with tripods, which, without 
any apparent moving cause, took their places at the banquets of the 
gods.—(Il. xviii. 375.) Apollonius saw and was astonished at similar 
tripods. Macrobius, who speaks as an eye-witness and on the faith of 
the author of the treatise on the Syrian Goddess, mentions that at An- 
tium, and in the Temple of Hierapolis, were statues which moved of 
their own accord.—(Macr. Sat. i. 3.) Aristotle (Pol. i. 3.) has recorded 
similar machines. The authenticated fact that automatous figures have 
been from time immemorial constructed in China, and the simplicity of 
their construction, brings the above accounts within the range of proba- 
bility; but unless the ‘ enclosed spirit’ or aura is to be regarded as rari- 
fied air, and the whole machine as a sort of fire-balloon, we should be 
tempted to class the wooden pigeon of Archytas (Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. 
x. 13.) with the eagle and iron fly of Regiomontanus, in other words, as 
purely chimerical. The desire to fly has been more or less developed in 
almost every age of the world. Borelli (de Mot. Anim. cap. xxii. prop. 
193. 204,) from a comparison of the muscles of man with those of birds, 
has clearly demonstrated that artificial wings could not be employed for 
the purpose; what may hereafter be effected by the rotation of vanes 
acted upon by steam, cannot be determined; at the present time balloons 
are the only available apparatus for the purpose. Compare these with 
the flying chariot, mentioned as a master-piece of art, and not of magic, 
in the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, (Night cx. cxv.) and also with 
the vessel to which a small boat is attached, a man being seated therein, 
(Night piv1.) “ when the vessel shooting into the air, rapidly transports 
the traveller to the place of his destination.” ‘“‘ What are we to con- 
clude from these details?” asks M. Salverte. ‘ Nothing, except that 
mechanical attempts of the kind probably go back to a more remote 
epoch than that of Archytas, about 400 B. C., and that the Tarentine, a 
disciple of Pythagoras, himself the disciple of the sages of the East, per- 
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haps excited the astonishment of Italy only by secrets which he had 
learned in the temples of Memphis or of Babylon,” —vol. i. p. 283. 

2. The knowledge of Acoustics, which the ancients rendered 
subservient to the purposes of thaumaturgy, must be judged of by 
the facts of which it affords an easy solution. With the profici- 
ency in music attained in the earlier ages this question has no- 
thingto do. As an engine of terror we find the imitative thunder 
of the Egyptian Labyrinth, (Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 18,) and a 
contrivance which distinguished this model of all similar buildings 
was likely to be repeated in every other. As instruments of de- 
lusion, oracular images and heads are constantly recurring; the 
head of Orpheus in Greece, for example, of which Apollo himself 
was jealous; the head of the sage Mimer, which Odm possessed, 
&e. Pausanias, who relates seriously so many fabulous legends, 
nevertheless taxes Pindar with having invented “ the Virgins of 
gold possessing an exquisite voice,” which, according to the 
‘Theban poet, embellished the temple of Delphos.—(Pausanias, 
Phocic. cap. iii.) Organs, hydraulic organs especially, were well 
known to the ancients. 'The inference, we think, is plain in the 
latter case, and the former leads at once to the supposition of 
some scheme analogous to that employed for the invisible girl, 
and exhibitions of a similar description; an hypothesis which 
throws some light upon the expression of Mercurius ‘Trismegis- 
tus, that the Egyptian priests “ possessed the art of constructing 
gods,” statues endued with intelligence, which predicted the 
future, and interpreted dreams. (Merc. Tris. Pymander. Asclepius, 
145. 165.) He even states that theurgists devoted to less pure 
doctrines could make gods, statues animated by demons, and 
which by supernatural virtues were but slightly inferior to the 
sacred works of the true priests; in other words, says M. Salverte, 
the same secret in physics was employed by two rival colleges of 
priests. The principles which govern the reverberation of sound 
are so easily to be apprehended by an acute observer, that however 
absurd may have been the exoteric doctrines of the priests with 
regard to echo, we can scarcely suppose them to have been igno- 
rant, if not of its true nature, at least of the laws by which it is 
governed ; and adding this to the fact that under peculiar circum- 
stances an echo has been returned from the clouds, there will be 
found few more efficient instruments of delusion and terror, M. 
Salverte has displayed much industry, and bestowed great research 
in investigating the subject of the sounds emitted by the statue—as 
it is called—of Memnon. ‘To suppose in this instance a natural 
effect at all resembling what takes place on the shore of the Red 
Sea, where at a particular time of the day a deep sound resem- 
bling the tolling of a bell proceeds from the heated sand, is en- 
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tirely out of the question. Here there was not a simple resonance 
only, but there is the direct testimony of an intelligent witness, 
that an oracle in seven verses was delivered by the statue—Philo- 
pseudes, Lucian, This may be received as irrefragable evidence of 
some juggle of the priests; how this was effected has given rise to 
much learned, but by no means satisfactory, conjecture ; but it is 
immaterial. Juvenal (xv. 5.) employs the term “‘ magical” on the 
occasion; and if magic were the art of performing wonders by 
scientific processes not generally known, the propriety of the epi- 
thet cannot be disputed. 

3. Optics. In many cases it has happened, that while what 
is worthless has floated down the stream of time, what is valua- 
ble has sunk to the bottom, and in endeavouring to examine 
these objects, we find only an uncertain image, distorted by the 
medium through which it is viewed. Still, the ancients have been 
hardly dealt with; the eharge of pure, monstrous, and extravagant 
fiction, has been urged against their poets, when a little physical 
knowledge, rarely, indeed, to be met with im “ critical scholars,” 
would have sufficed to show a basis of truth, amplified, not un+ 
dermined, by poetical embellishment. The early historical 
writers, in their accounts of the more unusual phenomena and 
operations of nature, have been reviled as impudent fabricators,* 
or ignorant dupes, by every classical pedant, who thought nothing 
beyond the reach of his understanding, because he could hunt 
out a Hebrew root or adjust a Greek choriambic. Demonstra- 
tion is not to be expected in any investigation of the knowledge 
possessed by the ancients, especially where their esoteric doc- 
trines were concerned, the contrivances by which they were con- 
cealed from the vulgar, or jealously revealed to their devoted as- 
pirants. Here, as in most of the affairs of life, we must be 
contented with moral evidence, with direct indtictions, which are 
frequently sufficient of themselves for honest conviction. 

The sudden and momentary apparitions from utter darkness of 
splendid palaces, delightful gardens, &c. with which—the con- 
current voice of antiquity assures us—the eyes of the beholders 
were frequently dazzled in the mysteries, the evocation and actual 
appearance of departed spirits, the occasional visions of these 
umbre and of the gods themselves, indicate some optical illu- 


cise assaying pendioeesintsensnapanenemiatshenttsietshanttbbichi 

* On the surface of the thermal waters of Baden, in Germany, and on the waters of 
Ischia, an island in the kingdom of Naples, zoogene is collected, a singular substance 
resembling human flesh with the skin upon it, and which when subjected to distillation, 
affords the same products as aninial matter. M. Gimbernat, (Journal de Pharmacie, 
Avril 1821, p. 196,) has also seen rocks covered with this substance, near the castle of 
Lepoména, and iu the vallies of Sinigaglia and Negreponte. Here is the explanation of 


those showers of pieces of meat which figure in the number of prodigies of antiquity.” 
—Salverte, vol. i. p. 92. 
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sions. What must be the effect upon an uninformed mind of a 
modern diorama? precisely that which a diorama in its roughest 
original form, a transparency suddenly exhibited in one of the 
dark, subterranean passages in which the initiations were effected, 
would produce on the terrified aspirant, namely, a thorough per- 
suasion of the reality of what he saw. Is it too much to argue 
the cause from the effect? From a passage in Pausanias, (Beeotic. 
xxx.) when speaking of Orpheus, he says, “ there was anciently 
at Aornos, a place where the dead were evoked,” vexvopavreiov, we 
learn that in those remote ages there were places set apart for the 
evocation of the dead. This throws some light upon the eleventh 
book of the Odyssey, wherein Homer relates the admission of 
Ulysses, alone, into a place of this description, when his inter- 
course with his departed friend was interrupted by some fearful 
voice, and the hero, apprehending the wrath of Proserpine, with- 
drew; the priests, to avoid too close a scrutiny, we may suppose, 
having had recourse to this method of getting rid of their inqui- 
sitive visitor. But were there no induction on the subject, we 
think the following passage from Damascius, (apud Photium, 
Biblioth. Cod. 242,) clearly indicates that the phantasmagoria is 
rather a re-discovery than a modern invention; the extreme sim- 
plicity of the camera-obscura in its rudest, but a perfectly efficient 
shape, requiring only a small aperture to be made in the side of 
an otherwise perfectly dark room, would lead to a similar infer- 
ence respecting it. 

“In a manifestation which ought not to be revealed .. . there appeared 
on the wall of the temple a mass of light, which seems at first very 
distant; it transforms itself, as if in contracting, into a face evidently 
divine and supernatural, but of a severe aspect, mingled with mildness 
and very beautiful. According to what is taught in a mysterious religion, 
the Alexandrians honour this as Osiris and Adonis.” 

“Tf I had to describe a modern phantasmagoria,” asks M. 
Salverte, “ could I express myself otherwise?” ‘The supposition 
of the occasional use of some sort of phantasmagoria, in places 
particularly constructed for the purpose, affords an easy solution 
of many historical facts, which otherwise must be regarded as 
fables ; for this they are too numerous, and the former appears 
the more simple hypothesis. Proteus, whose transformations 
have given rise to a generic distinction, is sepresented by Eusta- 
thius (in Hom. Od. iv. 417,) as a worker of prodigies, very learned, 
dexterous, and skilful, and versed in the secrets of the Egyptian 
philosophy. Suidas, in verb. says, that “ men who know how to 
surround themselves with deceptive apparitions were denominated 
magi or magicians.” His translator adds, by way of explanation, 
“that by their illusions they imposed upon the eyes of men, so 
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as to appear altogether different from what they really were. The 
universality of this practice is truly surprising.” 


An historian,” says M. Salverte, (vol. i. p. 314,) ‘‘ who, independ- 
ently of the Greek and Latin authors whom we no longer _— and he 
might have known, has consulted the traditions imported from Asia into 
the north of Europe with the religion of Odin,—Saxo Grammaticus,— 
holds. the same langnage as Suidas. Speaking of the illusions produced 
by the philosophical magicians, he says, ‘ very expert in the art of de- 
ceiving the eyes, they knew how to give to themselves and to others the 
appearance of different objects, and under attractive forms conceal their 
true aspect.'—(Saxo Gram. Hist. Dan. i. 9.) Pomponius Mela, iii. 6, 
attributes to the druidesses of the island of Sena the art of transforming 
themselves, when they wished, into animals. Solinus (c. 8,) thinks he 
can explain by deceptive apparitions the wonders performed by Circe. 
In other times and in another hemisphere, the same occurs. Joseph 
Acosta, who resided for a long time in Peru, in the second half of the 
sixteenth century, assures us that at that time there were still existing 
sorcerers who could take whatever form they wished. He relates, that 
in Mexico, the chief of a city being sent for by the predecessor of Mon- 
tezuma, transformed himself in the eyes of the persons sent in succession 
to seize him, into an eagle, a tiger, an immense serpent. He yielded 
at last, and allowed bimself to be conducted to the emperor, who im- 
mediately put him to death.—(Jos. Ac. Hist. Nat. des Indes, 251, 
358.) He was no longer in his own house; he was no longer on his 
own theatre; he had no longer any tricks to employ to defend his 
life. In a work published in 1702, the Bishop of Chiapa, pro- 
vince of Guatemala, attributed the same power to the Naguals, national 
priests, who studied to bring back to the religion of their ancestors the 
children whom the government were bringing up as Christians. After 
some ceremonies, at the instant the child he was instructing went to em- 
brace him, the Nagual suddenly assumed a fearful appearance, and under 
the form of a lion or a tiger, seemed chained to the young neophyte. 
These miracles, we observe, like the illusions of the Mexican enchanter, 
were, performed in a place previously selected and pointed out. They 
prove, therefore, only a purely local power; they indicate the existence 


of a machine, but aflord no clue to the manner it was brought into play.” 
—p. 317. 


Under the head of Optics, M. Salverte slightly considers the 
question if telescopes were known to the ancients, which he 
answers in the affirmative : to this conclusion we had long since 
arrived, and shall briefly state the grounds on which that opinion 
principally depends. If we admit that tradition must have truth 
for its basis, the traditionary evidence on this point is strong, the 
direct evidence the same, the inductions still stronger. Aristotle. 
(Meteor. 1,) states that mirrors were employed by the Greeks 
when they surveyed the appearances of the heavens. We learn 
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from d@'Herbelot, that the Persians pretend that Alexander the 
Great found a mirror in Babylon, iu which the universe was ré- 
presented. The Pharos of Alexandria is said to have contained, 
under the Ptolemies, a mirror, in which the approach of distant 
vessels might be discerned. Strabo remarks, (lib, iii, c. 138,) 
that vapours produce the same effect as the tubes in magnifying 
objects of vision by refraction, thereby implying, as Sir William 
Drummond has observed, that lenses were placed in the tubes of 
the dioptrons. In the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, Night 
DCVI. an ivory tube one foot in length and one inch in diame- 
ter, furnished with a glass at each extremity, is spoken of, by 
applying which tube to the eye, objects that we desire to see may 
be discovered. Roger Bacon speaks of Cesar having examined 
the coast of Britain from that of Gaul by means of a glass. That 
the use of metallic mirrors was well known to the ancients is 
evident. Aulus Gellius, (Noct. Att, xvi. 18,) on the authority of 
Varro, mentions mirrors which presented multiplied and inverted 
images, and, what is more remarkable, which in a particular po- 
sition lost the property of reflecting. The stories of the destruc- 
tion of the Roman fleet by the burning mirror of Archimedes, 
and that of Vitalian by a similar contrivance of Proclus, may be 
apocryphal, without invalidating the fact that the ancients knew 
that such a use might be made of them; and from this to the 
examination of the image formed in their focus, the interval was 
trifling. But further, the exquisite delicacy of the engraving of 
antique gems seems to involve the supposition of some arrange- 
ment of lenses corresponding to a microscope, which again im- 
plies some previous knowledge of the telescope, particularly if 
the statement of Suidas (in verb. Sados) is to be considered con- 
clusive as to the fact that burning mirrors were occasionally made 
of glass. The following passage from Sir William Drummond 
will throw additional light upon this subject. : 


“* Some of the observations of the ancients,” he says, “‘ must appear very 
extraordinary if magnifying glasses had never been known among them. 
The boldness with which the Pythagoreans asserted that the surface of 
the moon was diversified by mountains and vallies, can hardly be ac- 
counted for, unless Pythagoras had been convinced of the fact by the 
help of telescopes, which might have existed in the observatories of Egypt 
and Chaldza, before those countries were conquered and Jaid waste by 
the Persians. Pliny, (lib. ii.) says that one thousand six hundred stars 
had been counted in the seventy-two constellations, and by this expres- 
sion I can only understand him to mean the seventy-two dodecans into 
which the Egyptians and Chaldeans divided the zodiac. Now this num- 
ber of stars could never have been counted in the zodiac, without the as- 
sistance of glasses. Ptolemy reckoned a much less number for the whole 
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heavens.* The missionaries found many more stars marked in the Chinese 
charts of the heavens than formerly existed in those which were in use 
in Europe. The Persians, as it appears from a passage in the Nime- 
tullah, had a tradition, for it could have been nothing else, that the 
galaxy appears white from the great multitude of stars which it con- 
tained. Democritus seems to have been informed of a similar tradition, 
probably during his stay in Egypt. His statement was supposed to be 
founded in error, but when Galileo turned his telescope to the galaxy, be 
became convinced of the fact. Democritus likewise said, that some of 
the planetary bodies were unknown to the Greeks. The Chaldeans as- 
serted that they had discovered more. (Seneca, Quest.,Nat.) These, it 
would seem, could only have been the satellites of Jupiter, and perhaps 
of Saturn. That the Brahmins had discovered these satellites may he 
strongly inferred, from their reckoning the planetary bodies to be fifteen 
in number.” (Origines, iv. 6.) 

As to the obvious objection, that had such existed jn Egypt or 
Chaldga, something more must have been known of them than 
can be inferred from the traditions mentioned above, it is clear, 
that such apparatus would have been confined exclusively to the 
sacred colleges, the temples, against which the blind fury of the 
Persians was particularly directed, and consequently would have 
shared the same fate as some instruments in Paris, when that 
capital was visited by the Cossacks in 1814. 


« After the battle of Montmartre,” says the president of the Astrono- 
mical Society, “ these astronomical enthusiasts visited the observatory of 
the Ecole Militaire, where they battered up the moveable instruments 
and sold them for tobacco, while with the object-glasses, the astrono- 
mer’s library and manuscripts they lighted their pipes.” —p. 7, 

4. The miracles which depended for their performance upon 
a knowledge of Hydrostatics, appear, from the accounts which 
have come down to us, to have been so extremely simple, that 
the mere elementary principles of the science would have been 
all that was required. Pliny, (Hist. Nat. xi. 103,) speaks of a 
fountain which discharged wine during seven days, and water the 
rest of the year. In one of the towns of Elis, during the annual 
feast of Bacchus, three empty urns were closed, and on being 
opened were full of wine. Athen. Deip. i. 30. 


“ By employing a machine,” says M. Salverte, “ to which we give 
the vame of Hero's fountain, although probably it was only described 
and not invented by this mathematician, a more striking miracle might 
have been performed. Under the eyes of the spectators the water passed 
into a reservoir would have been emitted changed into wine.” —p. 322. 


* One thousand and twenty-two stars only are registered in the Almagest of Ptolemy; 
in the catalogue of Ulugh Beigh, nine hundred and eighty-seven of these re-appear from 
his own observation at Samarcand, twenty-seven not visible in the latitude of that place 
are inserted on the authority of Abd-a’-rrahmin Siphi; and eight mentioned by Pto- 
lemy, but which he could not discover, are omitted altogether. 
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According to Ctesias, (in Persic. cited in Zlian. Var. Hist. xiii. 
3,) Xerxes caused the monument of Belus to be opened. The 
body of the prince was found in a glass coffin almost full of oil. 
“Wo,” said an inscription, ‘to him who, having opened this tomb, 
shall not fill the coffin!” Xerxes immediately ordered that oil 
should be poured into it; still, let them pour what quantity they 
might, the coffin was not filled. This prodigy presaged to Xerxes 
the disasters which signalized and terminated his life. The sup- 
position of a syphon, concealed by the body, solves the mystery. 

5. Chemistry and Medicine —To investigate in its fullest ex- 
tent the proficiency the ancients had attained in chemical and 
medical science would be entermg an almost boundless field. We 
may inquire, however, without exceeding our limits, how far the 
miracles operated in the various mysteries, and occasionally dis- 
played to the astonishment of the multitude, can be explained 
from well-known chemical agency, or the medicinal properties 
of such bodies, as it may be shown, were in use in former times. 
It would appear, indeed, that spirituous liquors, and the art of 
distillation necessary to obtain them, were known in the temples, 
though not altogether confined to them. Damascius (apud Phot. 
Bibhiot. cod. 242.) speaks of Asclepiodorus reproducing chemi- 
cally the deleterious gas exhaled from a sacred cavern; and we 
learn from Epiphanius (contr. Heres. 34.) that Marcus,* the 
chief of one of the sects which in the second century were for 
amalgamating with Christianity the doctrines and rites of the 
secret initiations, filled with white wine three cups of transparent 
glass; while he was praying, the liquid in one of the cups be- 
came like blood, in another of a purple colour, in the third sky- 
blue. 

* By the side of this miracle,” continues M. Salverte, “ which Marcus 
had doubtless borrowed from the mysteries of some temple, we shall 
place a contemporary wonder. Professor Beyruss, at the court of the 
Duke of Brunswick, had promised that his dress should becom: red 
during a repast, which, to the astonishment of the prince and of the 
guests, took place.— (Journal de Pharmacie, iv. 57.) M. Vogel, who re- 
lates this fact, does not mention the secret which Beyruss employed, but 
observes that by pouring lime-water upon the juice of beet-root, a colour- 
less liquid is obtained; that a piece of cloth dipped in this liquid and 
quickly dried, becomes red in a few hours by the contact of the air 
alone; and that this effect may be accelerated in a room where Cham- 


* «* Marcum—insignem magum ac prestigiatorem fuisse, id est, qui mulierculas et 
imbecilliores prastigiis ac fraudibus deciperet, tradunt uno ore Irenwus, Tertullianus, 
Epiplanius, Theodoretus ; @farpa etiam et amatoria pocula mulieribus bibenda porri- 
gebat. In specie vinum Eucharisticum quod erat in calice mutari, aeraBaarrtcOas in 
sanguinem dixit. ... mittimus portenta alia ac numerorum mysteria a Platonicis et 
Pythagoricis hausta.”—Spanheim. Hist. Christ. Suc. ii. p. 542. 
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pagne wine and other beverages charged with carbonic acid gas are 
abundantly employed. ... . Still more rapidly would it be effected in a 
sanctuary of polytheism, in the midst of the emanations from the incense 
and burning torches; and the veil which covered the sacred things would 
have been seen to change its white colour into that of blood, a presage 
of fearful disasters.”—p. 331. 


The principles and products of distillation afford a clue to the 
inflammable liquids, burning rivers, &c., but M. Salverte applies 
chemical agency to a different class of phenomena, those wherein 
man has resisted the action of fire. That this should have been 
entire delusion, even in the mysteries, he thinks is inadmissible; 
and, independently of the ordeals, there were occasions upon 
which this power was exerted in too open a manner to admit of 
denial. Thus “ we learn from Abel Remusat, that the Tartars 
for a long time observed the custom of making every stranger, an 
ambassador or king as well as a simple traveller, who approached 
their horde, pass between two burning piles to purge away the 
malignant influences they might bring. Contract the interval 
between these two piles, and ‘the purification becomes a trial, a 
torture, a fatal punishment. Let us restore to the initiations a 
ceremony which doubtless belongs to them; the priest will then 
have the power of making disappear in the flames any imprudent 
individuals who place themselves at his disposal after having given 
cause of offence, or excited his distrust of their good faith and 
their secret intentions.”—vol. i. p.340. ‘The baths composed by 
the priests, in which the aspirant was immersed, might confer a 
momentary incombustibility. The Syrian Eunus, who renewed 
in Sicily the insurrection of the slaves, (Florus, iii. 19,) and Bar- 
cochebas, the chief of the Jews against Adrian, (St. Hieron. 
Ap. 11. adv. Ruffin.) appeared, when speaking, to discharge 
flames from their mouth. The priestesses of Diana Parasya, in 
Cappadocia, walked with bare feet over burning coals. (Strabo, 
xii.) The Hirpi, members of a small number of families esta- 
blished on the territory of the Falisci, (Pliny, Hist. Nat. vii. 2,) 
renewed the same miracle annually in the temple of Apollo, on 
mount Soracte. Varro (ap. Serv. in Virg. xi. 787,) attributes their 
hereditary incombustibility, which exempted them from military 
service and other public imposts, to a drug with which they 
rubbed the soles of their feet. In the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments, Night ccccxci, an ointment with which the hero imbues 
his body preserves him through a similar but severer trial. In 
the Asiatic Researches various ordeals are recorded as having 
taken place in Hindostan, and which could have been undergone 
only by the use of some analogous secret. Wood impregnated 
with alum is not easily inflamed; of such was the tower raised in 
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the Pirzeus by Archelaus, and which Sylla endeavoured in vain to 
burn. (A. Claud. quad Annal. xix. ap. Aul. Gel. xv. 1.) ‘The 
tower of larix wood, to which Cwsar could not set fire, (Vitrtv. 
ii. '9,) Was preserved by some similar plastering. We afte unac- 
quainted with any incombustible wood, and the larix of larch 
does not possess more than any other this’ rare quality: the opi- 
nion which attributed it, served then to conceal, under an imagi- 
nary prodigy, a real secret, in order to mstre the exclusive pos- 
session of it.—p. 350. 

It may appear absurd to make allusion to the charlatans of the 
present day, but the fire-managing properties. which many of 
them dieplay seem to have succeeded uninterruptedly through a 
series of ages, In every century, for more than 2000. years, 
historical records prove the existence of some secret conferrmg 
this power; and as we cannot suppose that. each mdividual who 
practised it made the discovery for himself, we may conceive tliat 
it was a bequest from earlier times. ‘The same observation seems 
to hold good with respect to the faculty of acting upon the senses 
of animals, by which men have braved with impunity their appe- 
tites and their venom. ‘That antidotes to the latter exist, cannot 
be denied; but that in all cases they are not efficacious, is equally 
true; recourse must then be had to the supposition, of which 
modern experiments have established more than the probability, 
that the thaumaturgists, the Psylli, for instance, like their 
descendants, of whom Bruce and Hasselquist have spoken, who 
fearlessly handle the most poisonous snakes from which the fangs 
have not been extracted, are indebted for their security to the 
possession of certain scents which affect the sense of smelling in 
animals, but are too delicate for that of man. 

Great ingenuity and learning have been displayed by M. 
Salverte in investigating the effects which medicated beverages 
produce; to which he ascribes, and we think correctly, such 
magical slumbers as were produced in the Cave of Tropho- 
nius, when the votary, if he escaped with life, had his health 
irreparably injured, and the whole class of artificial dreams 
and visions, the effect of some powerful narcotic acting upon 
the body after the mind had been predisposed for a certam ‘train 
of ideas. “ Such is the connexion,” observes M. Salverte, 
“between the body and the mind, that the substances which 
strongly induce sleep frequently possess the property of confus- 
ing the understanding: the berries of the belladona produce, 
when eaten, a furious madness, followed by sleep which lasts for 
24 hours.”—p. 386. Such drugs as produce mental stupefac- 
tion Without impairing the physical powers, may have given rise 
to the accounts of men being transformed into brutes, so fre- 
quent in what are denomimated the fabulous writers, while the 
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evanescent but exquisite joys of an opposite description, an anti 
cipation of what implicit obedience would insure them for ever, 
produced blind, furious, devoted adherents to any philosophical 
speculator who would venture to try so desperate an experiment, 


* The savage Kamtschatkadale and the fierce Cossac have recourse to 
this intoxication, (produced by the spirit of muchamore, a mushroom 
which grows in the country of the former,) to dissipate their terrors 
when meditating assassinations, (Kracheninikoff, Descript. du Kamt- 
schat. part 1, c.14.) The extract of hemp combined with opium throws 
the blacks of Hindostan into ferocious madness; no crime stops, no 
danger terrifies them....... Neither did fear nor humanity check, in 
the career of crime, the fanatics whom the Old Man of the Mountain 
intoxicated with a preparation of hemp, of which the name hachiche has 
formed, for those whom it led astray, the name of assassins. (J. Ham- 
mer, Mines de FOrient.)..... Long previously, Schedad-ben-ad, 
king) of Arabia, wishing to be adored like a God, had collected in a 
garden, of which the name has remained proverbial in the east, all the 
Joys of paradise, and shared them with the trusty followers waom he 
deigned to admit. (D'Herbelot Bibliot. Orient. Iram.) In both cases 
we think that these gardens, these enjoyments, existed only in dreams 
induced with young men habituated to simple and severe regimen by 


the unaccustomed usage of liquors suited to lull their feeble reason and 
exalt their ardent imagination.”—p. 394. 


But while these effects could not be produced by any beverage 
without the votary being conscious that he was partaking it, the 
same effects might ensue from the use of fumigations, without 
awakening any suspicion or distrust. In the Orphic hymns a 
particular perfume 1s ordered for the invocation of each divinity. 


** We learn from Herodotus, iv. 75, that the Scythians inebriated 
themselves by inhaling the vapour of the seeds of a species of hemp 
thrown upon red-hot stones; modern medicine has observed that the 
odour alone of the seeds of henbane, particularly when its power is aug- 
mented by heat, produces a choleric and querulous disposition in those 
who respire it. ‘The Dictionnaire de Médecine de (I’Encyclopedie Mé- 
thodique, vii. Jusquiame) cites three instances which prove it; the most 
remarkable is that of a married pair, who, living in perfect harmony 
every where else, could never remain a few hours in the room where 
they worked, without quarrelling excessively. ‘The apartment of course, 
was thought to be bewitched, until there was discovered in a consider- 
able packet of the seeds of henbane placed near a stove, the source of 
their daily dissensions, which the individuals themselves were the first 
to lament, and which the removal of the poisonous substance put an end 
to.” —vol. ii. 4. 

The same effects that were produced by draughts and fumi- 
gations would ensue from the application of liniments, of “ magi- 
cal unctions,” acting through the absorbent system, as if they had 
been imtroduced into the stomach: allusions to these ointments are 
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constantly recurring in classical authors. Philostratus, in, his life 
of Apollonius (iii. 5), states that the latter and. his companions, 
béfore being admitted to the mysteries of the Indian, sages, were 
rubbed over with so active an oil, that it appeared ‘they, were 
bathed with fire. It can scarcely be: doubted:that there, .was.an 
object in this, and we think the following extract from M.Salverte 
places the subject in a very clear light.) "'02%" 90! a) andone - 

‘t. The, disciples of the men, who in the centre of America naturalized 
xeligious ideas and practices borrowed from Asia,—the Mexicuti priests— 
anointed their bodies with a fetid pomatum, when they wished, they said, 
to conyerse with the diyinity. The base of it was tabacco, atid’ & pounded 
seed which they called Ololuchgui, a seed, the effect of whith ‘Was’ to’ de- 
prive the man of his sound senses, as that of tobacco was ‘to déaden ‘his 
sensibility. They then found themselves very intrepid and Very ¢rue!,* 
and doubtless very much disposed to have visions, since the end of this 
practice was to place them in relation with the objects of their fantastic 
worship. Let us quit the temples for a moment, and purstie’ this secret 
divulged to the multitude, and fallen into the hands of vulgar magiciatis. 
Is every thing imposture, which the poets and the romancers relate Of ‘the 
effect of magical unctions? It is difficult to believe so. ‘The ingrédients 
of. which they were composed had certainly some efficacy. e have 
supposed that some lubric dreams supervened in the sleep which they 
occasioned; a supposition the more probable, as it was particularly ‘in 
cases of love, bafiled or betrayed, that their assistance was employed. A 
prey to her passion, let a woman have adopted them; _pre-occupied with 
her desires, and the hope of their being satisfied, she falls asleep ; it was 
natural that, this sole object should occupy her dreams, and that soon she 
should attribute to the caresses of the adored being, the voluptuous emo- 
tions which the magic slumbers induced. On awaking, could she doubt 
that a charm, as powerful as delicious, had transported her into the arms 
of her lover, or restored a false one to her vows? What passion or 
curiosity required from enchantments, the magic ointment thus imparted 
in a dream, but in so decided a manner, that it was impossible not to 
take the illusion for reality. The history of the prosecutions for sorcery, 
the number of which surpasses credibility, proves this, It is at night, in 

the midst of their sleep, that the sorcerers are carried off and transported 
tothe Sabbat. ‘To obtain this favour, they ought in the evening to rub 
themselves over with an ointment,+ of the composition of which they 
are frequently ignorant, but of which the effects are precisely ‘such as 
we have described. A woman accused of being a ‘witch Was brought 
before the magistrate of Florence, a man in advancé of his age ‘and 
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* Acosta, Histoire des Indes Occid. v.26. The Mexicair priests employed as ma- 
terials for this pomatum the ashes or the bodies of insects regarded-as venomous, 
assuredly for the purpose of deception as to the nature of the drugs which were phy- 
sically efficacious. 

+ The declarations made by sorcerers before the Inquisition in Spain in 1610. speak 
of the necessity, in order to go to the Sabbat, of rubbing the pahns of the hands, soles 
of the feet, &c. with the water discharged by a terrified or irritated toad, (Llorente, Hist. 
de I’Ing. xxxvii. art. 2.) a puerile receipt, designed to conceal, even from the adepts, the 
composition of the real unguent. 
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his country: she declares she is a witch, and asserts that that very 
night she will be present at the Sabbat, provided she is allowed.to 
return home and perform the magical unction; the Judge allows it. 
Aftér being rubbed over with fetid drugs, the pretended witch, lies dqwa 
and’ imimediately goes to isleep; she is bound to her, bed;, punctures, 
blows and even cauterization could not.interrupt herdeep slumbers. Awaky 
ened ‘with! difficulty the following day, she relates that she bad been to 
the Sabbat ; in the account of her dream are interspersed the sensations 
of pain that she bad really undergone when asleep, and to which 'the 
jae limited her punishment.* From three accounts, in every ‘respect 
similar to this, that we might quote from Porta, (Mag. Nat. ii. 26.)and 
from Frommann, (Tract. de Fas. p. 562.) we shall only deduce one phy+ 
sical ,obseryation., Two of the pretended witches thus sent to sleep by 
the magical unction had announced that they would go to the Sabjat and 
return flying with wings. Both thought that this took place, and were 
astonished when the contrary was averred to them. One even in her 
sleep had: moved and made a spring as if she wished to take flight. It’is 
universally known that when in sleep, there is an afflux of blood to the 
head, it is.not unusual to dream that one mounts flying into the ‘air. 
These iuséne people, while they avowed their use of a magical unguent 
ta. transport themselves to the Sabbat, could not give the receipt ‘for it. 
Medicine would. find no difficulty in assigning it. Porta and Cardant 
have indicated two; solanum somniferum (nigrum ?) is the basis of one; 
henbane and opium predominate in the other. ‘The philosophic Gassendi, 
to enlighten some poor wretches, who thought they were wizards, ‘en- 
deavoured to divine and imitate their secret. With a pomatum in which 
opium was combined, he anointed some peasants, whom he persuaded, 
that this ceremony would make them assist at the Sabbat. After a long 
sleep, they awoke well convinced that this magical process had ‘produced 
its effects; they gave a detailed account of what they had witnessed at 
the Sabbat, and the pleasures they had partaken there; an account ‘in 
vier the action of the opium was evinced by voluptuous sensations.”— 
vol, ii. 7. 

The pains M. Salverte has bestowed upon this subject have a 
more-exalted end than the mere gratification of curiosity, seeking 
to'ilustrate ‘ancient by modern usages; in this instance, he.is the 
advocate of humanity. In defiance of all we have heard of the 
gtadual advance in knowledge, liberality, and, allow us to say, 
true religion, by the Church, which has usually appeared ‘as 
the enemy of-them all. 

“In the year 1$]0, it was seriously discussed in the schools of Rome, 


if sorcerers were fools, or possessed by the devil. (Guinan Laoureins, 
Tableau de, Rome vers la fin de 1814, p. 228.) Things were more ad- 





* Paolo Minucci, a Florentine lawyer who died in the 17th century, has transmitted 
to re this interesting fact in his commentary on the Malmantile Racquistate, caut.iv. 
ott. 76. 

+ J. Wierus de Prestigiis ii. 36. J.B. Porta, Mag. Nat. ii. Cardan, de Sub- 
tilitate, 18. 
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yanceil at Paris; in 1817, two works* were published, in which the 
existence of magic was formally maintained, and the zeal of the learned 
and wirtuous men applauded who formerly burnt sorcerers alive.-—vol, ii. 
p: 28... About three years since the city of Spire was the theatre of a 
not less atrocious scandal (we have omitted the preceding one) but, upon 
which the rank of the actors impresses a more remarkable character. 
The bishop, who had died at the age of 82, and bequeathed 20,000 florins 
to his cathedral, was not interred like his predecessors in a. chapel of 
his Church ; the clergy would take no part in his burial, because, they 
accused this venerable prelate of sorcery.—Voyez \e Constitutionnel du 15 
Aout 1826, p. 31.” 

No comment of ours could impart additional keenness to such 
a satire, or greater weight to a lesson of such terrible import, 

To the physical causes already enumerated, by which the pre- 
tended sorcerer deluded himself, and the thaumaturgist his aspi- 
rants, may be added, as equivalent to all the rest, the action of 
the imagination pre-disposed for any impression, by an habitual 
credence in marvellous accounts, aided by physical accessories, 
by music, by an extraordinary exaltation of the moral facul- 
ties, by vague irrational terror, and that negative act of the mind, 

resentiment. To assign their true value to the effects of the 

imagination, contagious as they are by sympathy, is, we think, as 
impossible, as to limit their extent. Medicine has acknowledged 
its power, and without discussing the intricate, but serious ques- 
tion regarding extasy, or the less equivocal one of animal magne- 
tism, although germane to the subject before us, we fully coin- 
cide in the opinion of M. Salverte, that the same pontifical body, 
who successfully applied moral or physical remedies, to correct 
and controul the errors of the imagination, did not fail to employ 
this omnipotent engine to extend their influence, or confirm their 
ascendancy. For the same purposes, the science of medicine 
being confined to the temples, every cure performed by their 
ministers was reputed a miracle. All diseases being ascribed to 
the vengeance of heaven, prayer and sacrifice were the ostensible 
causes of relief, when the supposed interposition of the god was 
nothing more than the practical art of his priest. A Greek in- 
scription, supposed to have belonged to the temple of Esculapius 
in Rome, and published by Gruter, Corp. Inscrip. Lxx1. 1. re- 
lates four cures which this god produced. 


“ The suspension of an hemoptysis by the use of sweet kernels and 
honey, presents nothing surprising, not even the oracle which predicted 
it. When the god prescribes for a pain in the side the application of a 
topic, of which the ashes collected upon the altar of his temple should 
form the base, it may be conjectured that his priests mingled with the 
cinders some less insignificant ingredients. If a collyrium in which 


¢ Les precurseurs de I’ Antichrist—Les Superstitions et Prestiges des Philosophes. 
Voyez le Journal de Paris, 28th December, 1817. 
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the ‘blood of a white cock was mixed with honey had produced good 
effects, we may be permitted to believe that the colour of the bird ‘served 
only’ to impart a’ mysterious tinge to the composition of the’ remedy. 
After some genuflexions, a blind man places upon his eyes’ the “hand 
Which he had extended over the altar, and he suddenly recovers ° his 
sight’: .'. he had’ never lost it; and he probably performed this trick 
at a critical’ moment when it was of importance to raise the reputation of 
ZEscilapius dnd ‘his teniple.”p. 77. 

We shall not'considér more minutely the therapeutic’ sciente 
of the ancients, nor its kindred art, the application of poisons. 
The experiments of M. G. F. Jaege, on the action of arsenic 
upon vegetables, and the more extensive researches of M. Marcet 
of Geneva, seem to throw light upon many phenomena the ac- 
counts of which had been regarded as apocryphal; but the 
whole subject, into which M. Salverte could not fully enter, is far 
beyond our limits, and we must refer to Sir W. Drummond’s 
léarned Essay on the Science of the Egyptians and Chaldeans. 


6, Metcorology.—1f the European, familiar with the fore- 
knowledge which attentive and long-continued obseryation con- 
fers, listen with astonishment to the predictions of the American 
savage, and persons unaccustomed to the ocean to the bold 
conjectures of the seaman, we may form some idea how readily 
the art of foreseeing rain, tempests, and the direction of the winds, 
depending universally upon the same principles, would be trans- 
formed in the eyes of the Pagan multitude into a power of com- 
mandiug the elements; and, on the other hand, this ideal faculty 
being once conferred, how soon it would be converted into,a 
source of emolument. Under the head of meteorology, M, Sal- 
verte has brought forward an hypothesis as much distinguished 
for its boldness and noyelty, as for the ingenuity with which it is 
supported; it is that the art of drawing down the electric fluid 
from the clouds, attributed to Franklin, was known and practised 


in the earliest ages. Medals and traditions are the grounds upon 
whieh he rests. 


“* M, la Boessiére,” he states, “‘ mentions several medals which ap- 
pear to havea reference to this subject. One described by M. Duchoul 
represents the temple of Juno, the goddess of the air: the roof which 
covers it is armed with pointed rods. Another, described and engraved 
by Pellerin, bears the legend Jupiter Elicius; the god appears with the 
lightning in his hand; beneath is a man guiding a winged stag: but 
we must observe that the authenticity of this medal is suspécted. Finally, 
other medals cited by Duchoul, in his work on the Religion of the 
Romans,’ present the exergue: XV. Viri Sacris faciundis; and bear a 
fish eovered with points placed on a globe or on a patera. M. la Boes- 
siére thinks that a fish or a globe, thus armed with points, was the con- 
ductor employed by Numa to withdraw from the clouds the electric fire. 
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And comparing the figare of this globe with that of a head covered with. 
erect hair, he gives an ingenious and plausible explanation of: the; sin- 
gular dialogue between Numa and Jupiter, related by Valerius Antias, 
andridiculed by Arnobius, lib. v., probably without its being understood 
by. either. ‘The history of the physical attainments of Numa, deserves 
particular examination, At a period when lightning was occasioning 
continual, injury, Numa, instructed by the nymph Egeria, sought a me- 
thod | of appeasing the lightning, (fulmen giare;) that is to say, in a plain 
style, a way of rendering this meteor less destruetive. He succeeded 
in intoxicating Faunus and Picus, whose names in this place probably 
denote only the priests of these Etruscan divinities; be learned from 
them the secret of making, without any danger, the thundering Jupiter 
descend upon earth, and immediately put it in execution, Since that pe- 
riod Jupiter Elicius, Jupiter who is made to descend, was adored in, Rome. 
Ovid, Fast, iii. 285, Aunot. v. Here the veil of the mystery is transpa- 
rent; to render the lightning less injurious, to make it, *vithont danger, 
descend from the bosom of the clouds: and the effect and the end are 
common to the beautiful discovery of Franklin, and to that religious ex- 
periment which Numa frequently repeated with success, Tullus Hos- 
tilius was less fortunate. ‘ It is related,’ says Livy, ‘ that this prince in 
searching the memoirs left by Numa, found among them some instftc- 
tions relative to the secret sacrifices offered to Jupiter Elicius. He at- 
tempted to repeat them ; but in the preparations, or in the celebration, 
he deviated from the sacred rite .... Exposed to the anger of Jupiter, 
evoked by a defective ceremony, sollicitati pravd religione, he was struck 
by the lightning, and burned together with his palace.’— Tit. Liv, i. 31. 
Plin. Hist. Nat, ii. 53, xxxviii. 4. An ancient annalist, quoted by 
Pliny, expresses himself in a more explicit manner, and justifies the li- 
berty I take in departing from the sense commonly given to the sen- 
tences of Livy by his translators. Guided by the books of Numa, 
Tullus undertook to evoke Jupiter by the aid of the same ceremonies 
which his predecessors had employed. Having departed from the pre- 
scribed rite, (pariim rite:) he was struck by the lightning and perished. 
—Lucius Piso. Plin, Hist. Nat, xxviii. 2. For the words rites and cere- 
monies, substitute, as I have proved (chapter vi,) should be done, the 
words physical process, and we shall perceive that the fate of ‘Tullus: was 
that of Professor Reichman. In 1753 this learned man was killed by, the 
lightning, when repeating too incautiously the experiments of Franklin.” 
~+vol. ii, p. 154. Vl ged 

The art thus veiled under the name ‘of rites’of Jupiter’ E+ 
clus, and Zeds xwraiBarys, M. Salverte considers as having been 
employed Ny the various imitators of thunder; going back to 
the age of Prometheus, it affords an explanation of thefable of 
Salmonéus; it was employed by Zoroaster to’ kindle the ‘sacred 
fire, (Dion Chrysost. Orat. Boryst.) and perform, in thie mitiation 
of his followers, some of the’ miracles, of which ‘a’ traditionary 
belief still exists in the East. It may be inferred, that in the time 
of Ctesias (in Indic. apud Phot. Bibl. vol. Ixxii.) the same art was 
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known: in India, and that the Jews were not unacquainted with 
its’ effects would appear from some remarks of Michaelis cited 
by M. Salverte. He remarks, 


** 1. That there is nothing to indicate that the lightning ever struck 
the temple of Jerusalem during the lapse of a thousand years. 2. That 
according to the account of Josephus, (Bell. Jud. v.14.) a forest of 
spikes with golden or gilt points, and very sharp, covered the roof of this 
temple ; a remarkable feature of resemblance with the temple of Juno 
represented on the Roman medals. 3. That this roof communicated 
with the caverns in the hill of the temple, by means of metallic: tubes, 
placed.in connexion with the thick gilding that covered the whole’ ex- 
terior of the building: the points of the spikes there necessarily pro- 
duced the effect of lightning rods How are we to suppose that it 
was only by chance they discharged so important a function, that the 
advantage received from it had not been calculated ; that the spikes were 
erected in such great numbers only to prevent the birds from lodging 
7 and defiling the roof of the temple? Yet this is.the sole utility 
which the historian Josephus attributes to them. His ignorance is an 
additional proof of the facility with which the higher branches of know- 
ledge must be lost, so long as men, instead of forming them into an 
organized system of science, sought only an empirical art of operating 
wonders.’’—vol. ii. p. 166. 


We have given little more than an outline of the learned argu- 


ments by which M. Salverte supports his curious hypothesis; in 
a work so replete with matter as the one before us, more cannot 
be expected ; our object has been to awaken curiosity by bring- 
ing forward what is interesting or new, rather than to select 
only a few topics for profound discussion. The reasons are 
powerful which he adduces for believing that the magnetic needle 
was employed in the early ages, nor do we think that, as in some 
instances, they have been pushed too far. With regard to the 
invention and application of gunpowder, this is not the case. 
Gibbon had long since remarked, (c. Ixv. n. 92,) that “ in the early, 
doubtful, twilight, the name, sound, fire, and effect that seem to 
express our artillery, may be fairly interpreted of the old engines 
and the Greek fire;” and the observation holds good with respect 
to all that M. Salverte has advanced on the subject, as well as to 
the equally learned inquiry of Dutens, on the Origin of the Disco- 
veries attributed to the Moderns. ‘The mischievous rapidity with 
which. the knowledge of the use of gunpowder spread in the four- 
teenth and; fifteenth centuries, is in favour of its being a novel in- 
vention about that time; yet there is direct evidence to prove that 
this.is not the case; so that however improbable it may seem that a 
secretiof this nature should be kept from general use, though em- 
ployed for centuries in each sacred college as a source of religious 
terror, or an engine of defence, yet if such a supposition, and that 
alone, will remove from many passages of history the air of ro- 
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matice which has hitherto distinguished them, although we may be 
unwilling to pronounce an assent, we cannot altogether withhold 
our belief. The followmg is, with a slight exception, ‘the last 
extract we shall make:— ; 


** ‘Pwo principles have constantly guided us. ‘Itis absurd: to regard 
with astonishment, and refuse to believe, as beitig supernatural, what atl- 
mits of a natural explanation. It is reasonable to admit that the physical 
knowledge required for performing a miraculous: act existed, at least 
among some men, at the times and in the eountries where historical 
tradition has placed the miracle. Shall we here be accused ‘of com+ 
mitting a petztio principit, easy to be overthrown by denying ‘the very fact 
of the miracle? No: a plausible motive is required for denying what 
has frequently been attested by many authors, and repeated at different 
ee this motive no longer exists, and the miracle. enters into,the 
class of historical facts, as soon as an explanation, derived from the 
nature of things, has dissipated the supernatural appeatance which 
caused it to be regarded as chimerical. But, once again, how is it that 
knowledge of such high interest has not come down to us'? “We answet 
in the same way as the histories of the greater number of past ages, and'so 
much information of every kind, the possession of which by the ancients 
was never disputed, have been lost throughout the world. | To the 
general causes of destruction which have occasioned such immense voids 
in the domain of the human understanding, two particular causes, of 


which we have pointed out the agency, are here superadded; one is the 
mystery with which religion and interest conjointly enveloped the know- 
ledge possessed by the privileged class; the other, the want of a ‘y 


S- 
tematic connexion, which alone could establish between them a rationally 
organized theory; a connexion without which isolated facts are suc- 
cessively lost, without those which remain rendering it possible to recover 
what are gradually sinking into the gulf of oblivion through the lapse of 
time, negligence, fear, superstition, and incapacity.”—vol. ii, p. 262; 

Usages frequently survive any tradition of the circumstances 
which gave rise to them and the ideas they were mtended to 
awaken, so that, from an enlightened analysis of practices of this 
description, passages in ancient authors, often obscure and some- 
times unintelligible, may occasionally receive ‘the happiest ilns+ 
tration. It is well known with what success this ' principle ‘has 
been applied on the continent to the elucidation of the higher 
free-masonry, the most singular bequest which past ages have left 
us; and that M. Salverte has been equally fortunate it ‘applying 
it, and from other considerations also has’ most ‘ably maintained 
his general ground, no dispassionate scholar will dotibt; although 
he has gone mach too far not to be exposed to the flippant ea- 
villing of every captious sciolist. ‘The merit of such a work can- 
not be estimated by partial extracts or any general review: to ‘be 
appreciated, its multifarious contents must undergo @ rigid seru- 
tiny. We have avoided noticing many an mgenious parallel 
between Pagan and Popish miracles, and the causes applicable to 
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both; the following explanation, however, of an impudent trick 
which to us, among many of our countrymen, was admitted upon 
the spot to.be such, although we were triumphantly told, “ you 
could not do as much,” we think is deserving of notice:— 


** Still at the’ present day, in a public ceremony at Naples, a few drops 
of the blood of Saint Januarius, collected and dried many ages since, 
become spontaneously liquified every year, and rise, bubbling, to the top 
of the vessel which contains them. These illusions may be effected by 
reddening ‘sulphuric ether with orchanet, onosma of Linneus; saturate 
the tincture with spermaceti: this preparation is solid at ten degrees 
above the freezing point, and melts and boils at twenty degrees. To 
raise it to. this temperatyre, it is sufficient to hold in the hand for a few 
miautes the phial which contains it.”—vol. i. p. 332. 


Having bestowed the most unqualified praise upon the learn- 
ing and ingenuity which characterise these volumes, the more 
important but nevertheless ungrateful task now devolves upon 
us, of censuring in the highest degree the spirit of rationalism 
which pervades them. ‘That some few of the miraculous phe- 
nomena recorded in Scripture may be explained upon physical 
principles is unquestionably true, but that in nearly fifty mstances 
this should be the case, is a position as incorrect as it is un- 
tenable. Granting that one of the plagues of Egypt might have 
occurred accidentally, the doctrine of chances to which M. Sal- 
verte so frequently appeals with so much reason will not support 
the hypothesis, that they were all fortuitous, When, even ad- 
mitting Moses to haye been, as he was, learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians, he is represented as excavating and charging 
with combustibles a pitfall for Korah and his associates, and 
Joshua applying gunpowder to overthrow the walls of Jericho, 

- &c..&c., our smile at the absurdity of the author is suppressed 
from sorrow for the man. That a Professor of Poetry should see 
every thing through the medium of his favourite pursuit is not 
surprising, but that a philosopher, in the sobriety of cool discus- 
sion, (declaring, and we believe with sincerity, his perfect convic- 
tion of, the truths of revelation,) should class the ministers of the 
true God, with the thaumaturgists of polytheism, the more than 
authorised—the  commanded—manifestations of heavenly power 
by, the, first, with, the artifices of the last, and not see that by so 
doing lie, was undermining the faith he pretended to hold, is an 
instance of mental blindness, too frequent, we admit, in the pre- 
sent illummated schools, but not the less reprehensible from the 
guise it may assume, or the names which may be adduced in its 
support, ‘Throughout these volumes, in whatever concerns the 
sacred narrative, we find the ridiculous speculations of the Jewish 
Rabbins mixed up with the historical truths of Philoand Josephus. 
The test of miracles, improperly ascribed to Paley, (having been 
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proposed by Calmet nearly a century before,) is not infallible; 
but the rationalizing system strikes ‘at the root ofall. ‘The ques- 
tion here is not, which is a miracle and which is not, but—is there 
such a thmg as a miracle at all? Is not whatever is reputed as 
such, the effect of superior science directed in its, application by 
the highest order of human intellect?) On- what, basis; then, doth 
religion rest? The systems of the Old and. of the New, Testament 
are’ too intimately connected for an evaporation, ofthe, miracles 
of either not to produce the same effect... Pascal has sagaciously 
remarked, (Pensées, ii. 2.*)—‘* Moses was‘a skilful man, that is 
manifest. ‘If then his design had been to deceive,’ he would have 
done it so that he could not be convicted of deceit,.,.He. hath 
done altogether the contrary, for if he had brought forward) fables, 
{an observation equally applicable to his. .works, and) writings,) 
there was no Jew who would not have been able: to, detect,the 
imposture.” Conceding, however, that the acts,,of, that; great 
man were imposture, inasmuch as resulting from science,,not from 
inspiration, what science could the other Jewish prophets; have 
possessed? men taken from the plough and the fold; and ,if;in 
one instance inspiration could be proved, 85 mod ord, down 
comes the whole system together. The strangest fact however 
is, that, while every miracle is to be explained away, the inspira- 
tion of the individuals reputed to have performed them is not de- 
nied. Spinosa, in every social relation an amiable and exemplary 
man, “ a moral character,” declared, that if he could bring him- 
self to believe the resuscitation of the dead by the Messiah, he 
should cease to be a sceptic. Now, the miracle isnot denied, but 
evaded; and the man who does this is a Christian! Does he 
then owe nothing to his fellows? If he, the scholar, the philoso- 
pher, can hold fast the profession of his faith after the foundation 
has been removed from the edifice, less highly gifted ‘men, the 
majority of the world, are not equally fortunate; and» while as 
mere ordinary members of society, with common’ sense | notions 
of prudence, we deprecate such an application:of learning ,as-may 
unsettle the minds of the multitude for the problematical, eluci- 
dation of some speculative points, as Christians we'must hold up 
to universal reprobation a system which, by placing religion on, a 
false basis, is, in fact, overthrowing ‘it, andy by) hazarding; the 
eternal welfare of his creatures, is sulting the majesty of God, 


EE ee Ty tee Tt tn TO sre ot 
* Having quoted perhaps the most beautiful of M, Pascal's ridings we cannot help 


noticing the inconsequential manner in which they have been published. Th their 
present detached form the Penseés, though bearing the impress of géris, and that 
genius Pascal’s, are distinguished only by their individual exeellen¢e;, arranged in the 
following order they form an, impressive system, comprehensive in its views, and cou- 
clusive in its reasonings. 1.22.23.24.25.26.21,9.8. Discours sur les preuves des Livres 
de Moise 10.11.12.13.3.2.14.15.16.18.19.20.4.5.6.7.27.17.28. ‘ , 1 
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Axt, Vi.—Hernani,. ou. ’-Honneur Castilian. Drame... Par 
Victor Hugo. Paris. 1830. 8vo. 

A pRrAMatic work which bears the name of Victor Hugo—which 
had ‘been ‘avnounced as likely to bring to issue the great! comtest 
between the adherents! of the classic and romantic schools, and 
whith’ sitice its appearance ‘has been made alternately. the, sub- 
ject of eulogtum or abuse, grave criticism and parody—may 
safely be assathed'as deserving of notice. The name of its author 
is '& guarantee!’ Whatever system of literary opinions le may 
adopt; ' ‘he’ will follow: it’ fairly up to its results; there willbe 
no Coniproniises with the view of gaining over a party; no shrinking 
from the exhibition of ‘those startling poimts of the system which 
may‘ shock the prejudices of his countrymen; no mere attempt 
‘to’ dressup with a more modern colouring of sentiment or ex- 
‘préssion themes of which the groundwork is substantially old and 
hackneyed. ‘What Victor Hugo does, we feel a conviction before- 
hand “that! he will to the best of his ability do thoroughly; and 
whether his attempt be conspicuous for its success or its failure, 
We must always feel that interest in its result which arises from 
witnéssing a fair and manly contest, instead of a series of shifting 
and! itidecisive manceuvres; a dramatic exposition of the priuciples 
of the’ romantic school in all their extent and force, instead of 
those hollow alliances between the schools of Aristotle and Shak- 
speare, which by their incongruous union annihilate all that was 
characteristic or poetical in the one, without even the compen- 
sation of preserving the harmonious proportions, the skill and 
polish of the other. No good, we feel persuaded, can come of 
serving two masters; nor will France ever be likely to form for 
herself a drama suited to the new thoughts, feelings, passions and 
wants of the’ time, but by keeping in view that in every nation the 
drama is' a whole, which has derived its existence, and must pre- 
serve it, by reflecting the habits and associations of those to whom 
itis addressed ; and that when the voice of the public demands 
that a! ehange: shall take place in its laws and character, because 
it hay!ceased>to exhibit the form and pressure of the time, that 
chawge-will never be satisfactorily effected by engrafting upon it a 
dtamatic:system which has been the growth of other countries, 
ahd whichiderives its whole force and efficacy from its cohereuce 
with the spirit of the nation which gave it birth. Shakspeare can 
never be supetinduced upon the fond of Corneille and Racine, 
nor. Calderon lie down beside Voltaire, till the advent of a dra- 
matic millennium. 

So far then we are convinced that it is only by the efforts of 
decided men like Victor Hugo, that France will ever obtain what 
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she herself that feels she wants—a national drama suited to the nine- 
teenth century. We say that she herself feels this want, because 
we are convinced that, of those who have considered the subject, 
there now exist but few of those devoted adherents of the old 
school who look upon the theatre of Corneille and Racine, or 
Voltaire, as one adapted to the revolution which has taken place 
in literature as well as politics, or who would fairly maintain that 
the Cid or Iphigenie, if now submitted to the Parisian public, 
would be received with much enthusiasm by the crowd who 
“ assist” at the representations of the Theatre Frangais.. Spring- 
ing out of an arrangement of society which has no parallel in the 
present stirring times of individual energy and ambition; which 
distributed men into castes, and placed an almost insuperable 
barrier between the several orders of the social edifice; leaving 
in fact only the narrow winding staircases of the law and the army, 
by which vaulting ambition might at times foree its way into the 
upper chambers; reflecting on its formal, polished, passionless 
mirror, the intellectual listlessness, the idleness, the artificial gal- 
lantry, the compromising morality and heartlessness of that court, 
which then held a royal monopoly in learning and taste, as it did 
in rank and diguity, the drama of the age of Louis XIV., with its 
conventional decencies and proprieties, its limitations, proserip- 
tions of strong emotions, its affected admiration for antiquity, aud 
real ignorance of the whole spirit of Greece and Rome, has, like 
the. system of which it truly formed an excrescence, for ever 
passed away, as an actual speaking or impressive instrament by 
which the national mind is to be roused, exalted, ameliorated, or 
even amused or refined. Where all things have become new; 
where energy of mind and intellectual ability have vindicated their 
claims to any distinction, however lofty; where activity has chased 
voluptuous indolence from the court, the altar, the bench and the 
council; where the popular voice, once scarce uplifted, or easily 
drowned by music, or lulled by the display of some fete or page- 
ant, now speaks trumpet-tongued and all-powerful; where rank 
and accident no longer give monopoly of importance or immeu- 
nity from opinion, the remembrance of the old system, and the 
habits, feelings and modes of literary opinion with which it was 
associated, are fast losing all hold, not only on the reason, but 
even on the fancy and the imagination. To those, indeed, who, 


* Amidst the crowd, the hum and shock of men,” 


have personally witnessed how tyrants rise and fall, how dema- 
gogues pass from the shed to the throne and the scaffold; who 
have seen the working of the mighty machinery by which con- 
spiravies are organized and old empires shaken into ruin ; or who, 
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within the narrow pale of social life, have witnessed the varied, 
deep and energetic displays of evil and good which are exhibited 
in these times of trial; have heard with their own ears, or uttered 
with their own lips, the language of love, grief, devotion, exulta- 
tion or despair; how very stale, flat and unprofitable must appear 
all the uses of this conventional world upon La Harpe’s projec- 
tion+-this sceme, where conspiracies are hatched, matured and 
executed in a few hours, at the very foot of the throne, by a few 
insulated individuals; where the destinies of nations are made to 
turn upon the smile or frowa of a heroine; where half the busi- 
nesg of the scene is carried on by means of confidents, to whom 
nothiag is confided but what they knew before; and where the 
personages, be they of what country they may, have their charac- 
teristics as clearly defined as the pieces of a chess-board—capable 
indeed, of some little transposition and combination among them- 
selves, but having their movements, powers and modes of action 
fixed| by, an arbitrary and immutable rule. How wan, how love- 
begone, how spiritless, to those who by deeper study and medita- 
tion have, more truly fathomed the spirit of Greece and Rome, 
would. appear those distorted and fantastic creations, the lineal de- 
scendants of the school of Calprenede and Scudery, which once 
bore the names of Cédipus, Orestes, Brutus or Cesar. 

This system, then, so little adapted to the existing usages and 
wants of society, is irrevocably fallen into the sere; nor can a new 
verdure be given to it by grafting on it leaves and branches from 
another stock. But is it then to be hewn down at once and cust 
into the fire? Are the exotic growths of England and Spain to 
be planted in its room? 

So say the romanticists of France :—Give us the wild variety of 
Shakspeare, with all his quips and cranks, his inextricable blend- 
ing of the dignified and the ludicrous ; the alternate splendour and 
gloom of Calderon, with his Geasiauen, his endless points, subtil- 
ties, and exaggerations :—Give us any thing, in short, except this 
existing system, the relic of a state of things which will now only 
form another chapter in the next treatise “ De rebus deperditis.” 
A hazardous experiment, we fear, and one little calculated to be 
of any permanent influence on the national mind. Doubtless the 
adoption of a foreign creed en masse will always meet with par- 
tizans among, that numerous class of liberalists in literature who 
love changes for their own sake; their approbation and their in- 
fluence may procure toleration for the opinions which they advo- 
cate. ‘The Othello of Shakspeare, in the shape of a literal trans- 
lation, may even be applauded to the echo in that theatre from 
which its author had been proscribed asa‘ gros boufion,” and Schil- 
ler’s Wallenstein translated and admired by those who at one time 
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propounded the unlucky query, “ Si un Allemand pept avoir, de 
Yesprit.” All this, however, proves little as to the convictions, of 
those more numerous and more impartial, though, GTA AER 
judges, whose voices, though drowned for a time, by, the,.penny 
trumpets of the gazettes and journals, ultimately make themselves 
heard, because they are addressed to the reason which abides, and 
not to the passions and prejudices of the imagination which pass 
away: and their minds, we are satisfied, will never, cordially recon- 
cile themselves to the implicit adoption of the dramatic creed of 
Shakspeare or Calderon, or their German expositors, ,. Every 
nation, like an individual, has its character, though it may be dif- 
ficult to seize it by description; its associations, which must, be 
awakened ; its vanities, which must be flattered ;,its prejudices, 
which must be respected or spared ; and these not transitory, nor 
depending only upon one state of society, but deep-rooted, in the 
national mind, surviving the course of revolutions, and, markin 
it, in these our days, with many of the same peculiarities whic 
distinguished it in the days of Clovis, or even of Caesar, And 
these objects, we apprehend, will never be adequately effected_by 
the Ue itenta importation of any foreign literature, which, if it 
touches at times on such feelings, can do so only incidentally and 
partially, and must as often run counter to them, and which, 
though its principles may approach more nearly to those which 
have their foundation in universal nature, may-still be far enough 
from coming home to the bosoms of those among whom they are 
to be implanted. What matters it, indeed, if the yoke of Aristotle 
be. shaken off, if it is only to be exchanged for that of Shak- 
speare? or if a worn-out garb is to be replaced by one which does 
not fit the person it is meant to cover? May not the French 
critic justly maintain, that if the dramatic literature of France is 
to be subjected to the fetters of a system, it is better to wear the 
yoke of their own dramatists than a foreign chain? 

But is there no mezzo-termine between the necessity, of, reani- 
mating and reproducing the dead bones of Corneille and Racine 
and adopting implicitly the code of England, Germany, or Spain? 
Is it too much to expect that, instead of being contented to drink 
at the fountains of Shakspeare or of Calderon, some _master- 
spirit, led by their example, but not following blindly in. their 
track, may reascend to the same elevation from which their great 
poets looked upon the plane of existence ;—where the fountain of 
nature has its spring; and viewing the map of human life from 
the same point, but with the brighter lights, and changing sha- 
dows which advancing centuries have thrown over the scene, oace 
more unlock the well-spring of truth, and draw forth another 
stream to freshen and to fertilize the barren waste of dramatic 
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poetty® “Thus only, we are persuaded, will the décline of ‘the 
dratia, either in France or our own country, be averted. ' Let 
dramatists sttidy Corneille and Racine, because amidst-much that 
i$" false’'and’ fééble; they have much also that is truly worthy of 
stidy 3 Tet hit sympathize with the magnificence of Calderdn, for 
his religious’ gloom is irradiated by flashes of the loftiest poetry : 
let‘himi déyote his days and nights to Shakspeare, because, in his 
iianly+colbtired’ pictiites, he comes nearest to the truth and variety 
of Fife’; but stillet him hot confound these who, after all, are but 
the ‘high priests tind ititérpreters of Nature with the divinity her- 
self, tof Waste wpon Hephixstion the homage he should have re- 
served for Aléxander. 

“Tir ‘all this Victor Flugo, whose dramatic efforts we are about 
to‘ notice, Would probably tell us he agreed with us. He would 
miaidtaiiy ‘that his was not a blind idolatry of Shakspeare or Cal- 
deren, ‘or'an implicit adoption of the theories of Schlegel, but 
that “he addpted ‘their views, or imitated them, because his obser- 
vation of nature led him to the same conclusions ;—that his play 
Was, in fact, the result of bis own studies and meditations on the 
Objects ‘Of the dramatic art, and the instrument by which these 
objects were to be effected, and framed upon an eclectic and com- 
preliensive principle, which neither rejected the correctness and 
the dignity of Corneille and Racine, when these were in their 
place, nor the wilder vigour of the Spanish and English poets, 
where the scope of the scene gave room and verge for the display 
of these qualities. Let us see, then, how far the play before us 
coincides with our ideas of a production calculated to revive the 
drooping prospects of the drama. 

e ought to observe, in justice to the author, that he himself 
enters a sort of protest against his performance being judged of 
as it stands. “ Hernani,” he observes, “is but the first stone of 
au edifice, which, as yet, exists in its complete state only in the 
heail of the author, and the completion of which alone can give 
atly ‘Value to the present drama.” If we could have regarded 
Hertiani ‘as‘a fragment like Faust, we might have admitted the 
jastice of this plea ;-but we must fairly confess, that in the cir- 
cumstances of the case, this suspeusion of all criticism till the 
appeardhce of the remainder of this dramatic fabric, is totally 
out of the question. Hernani itself seems to us as perfect as it 
is evef likely to be, nor can we conceive how any reflected glories 
are to be slied’ back upon it from the completion of the other 
dramas, the adyent of which is thus darkly indicated. 

The play carries us back to Saragossa, and the era which M. 

igo has assigned to its events is that of 1519. It is night; a 
light ‘is burning in the bed-chamber of Dona Sol; a duenta 
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enters with stealthy step; a knocking is heard ata secret door, 
she) huxries to, open it; a cavalier forces his way into, the apart 
meut, and, grasping the terrified duenua by the arm, orders her, 
on, pain,of death, to conceal him in the apartment, that he may 
witness, the intended interview between her, mistzess and) the ex~ 
pected Hermani. Scarcelyis heconcealed when Donna Soljenters, 
and is almost immediately followed by hex; mysterious; lever, 
dressed, in the costume of a mountaineer of}, Arragom , ‘The 
dialogue of this scene, broken, and, natural,, reveals, tous, that 
Hernani, (though he alludes darkly to) his former, possession of 
rank, and, property,) is now a proscribed bandit, commanding a 
mountain, horde among the fastnesses of Catalouia; but that, 
poorand proscribed as he is, he is dearer to Donna Sol, than the 
renowned. Ruy Gomez de Sylva, her uncle, to whom .the king 
has destined her hand in marriage. She soothes, with tenderness 
the impetuosity and jealousy of Hernani, and, announces her 
resolution to follow him, whatever might be. his fate—to) the 
mountains, or to the scaffold. 
We go to-morrow: 

Hernani, blame me not for this my boldness. 

Art thou mine evil genius or mine angel ? 

1 know not, but I am thy slave. Now hear me, 

Go where thou wilt, I follow thee. Remain, 

And Iremain. Why do I thus? I know not. 

I feel that I must see thee. See thee still— 

See thee for ever. When thy footstep dies, 

It is as if my heart no more would beat ; 

When thou art gone, 1 am absent from myself : 

But when the footstep which I love and long for 

Strikes on my ear again—then I remember 

I live, and feel my soul return to me.” 

Moved by her devoted affection, Hernani is about to unfold 
to her his real rank, when the disclosure is interrupted by the 
sudden appearance of the stranger from his concealment. His 
cool familiarity, and the gallantry with which he addresses Donna 
Sol, are too much for the patience. of the mountaineer of 
Arragon, Swords are drawn, and a combat ison‘ thé point of 
ensuing, when a new embarrassment arises from the: sadden ap- 
pearance of a third admirer of the heroine, in the’ petson of her 
uncle, old Ruy Gomez de Sylva. The fiery old man bursts out 
into a torrent of eloquent abuse against these intruders into the 
apartment of his niece, but to his surprise, the stranger steps 
forward and announces himself as Charles, King of Spain, come 
to confer with the duke, in regard to his claims on the empire, 
now vacant by the death of his grandfather Maximilian, and 
Hernani as an officer of his suite; with some. difficulty, the old 
nobleman accepts this explanation, and the retreat of Hernani is 
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thus covered. He goes, however, with new cause of hatred 
against Charles; his father had been put to death by the late 
king, and now the son comes to interpose his hateful gallantries 
between himself and Donna Sol. His heart wavering between 
love and vengeance, now throws itself with its whole weight into 
the scale of the latter. Charles, the son of his father’s mur- 
derer, the rival of his own love, it is resolved must die. 

Acr Il.—Amidst the confusion of the last scene, Donna Sol 
has found an opportunity of concerting with Hernani the plan 
of their escape next night. Again, however, their interview is 
interrupted by the interference of Charles. He watches under 
her window until light after light is extinguished, and when at 
last the trembling fair descends into the court, she finds herself 
in the grasp of the king, instead of the embrace of her lover. He 
offers her his crown, the imperial diadem—every thing— but in 
vain; he reproaches her with her attachment to a proscribed 
bandit; he threatens at last to have her carried off by his guard. 
Suddenly, Hernani appears behind him; Donna Sol rushes into 
his arms ; and the bandit, fixing his sparkling eyes upon the king, re- 
proaches him with his base attempt. In the midst of this trying 
scene the king does not falter; he preserves a calm provoking air of 
royal superiority, he refuses to fight with Hernani, who calls upon 
him to defend himself; he will not sully his royal sword by 
crossing it with that of a robber. 


“ Hernani. (Seizing his arm.) 

Knowest thou what hand it is that grasps thine arm ? 
Listen,—I say—T hy father killed my father. 
I hate thee. Fame and fortune thou hast taken 
From me. I hate thee. We both love one object. 
I hate thee for it—in my soul I hate thee. 

Cuak_es. 
Sir !— 

Hernan. 

Yet this evening all my hate had fled, 

Ll sought but her—and here, O heaven, I find thee! 
Don Carlos, thou art fallen in thine own snare— 
No flight, no help ;—1I have thee—I enclasp thee. 
Alone, surrounded by embittered foes, 
What wilt thou do? 

Cures. 

Away! I'll not be questioned. 

HERNANI. 
Thou shalt not fall obscurely in the dark. 
My long-sought vengeance must not thus escape me. 
No arm shall touch thee but mine own. 

(Draws his sword. ) 

Defend thyself ! 
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Donna Sor. 
Perchance—the last. 
He disappears—she sinks upon the seat. 


Act III.—The tumult and confusion of the mght are gone. 
We are in the gallery, of the castle of Sylva, hung round with the 
portraits of its warlike possessors, Donna Sol, dressed in white, 
is seated near «table; beside her stands the old Dake Ruy 
Gomez, in a dress;;the magnificence of which announces the 
approaching: ttaptial’ deremony. | He congratulates: himself that 
in an hour her hand will be his; the intreats her to forgive his 
violence, his suspicions, on finding Hernani and the king in her 
apartment, he pleads the fears, the jealousies, the anxieties of age, 
while under the influence of an overpowering passion. ~ A touch- 
ing and mournful eloquence pervades his impetuous apology. 


*°* Oh! mockery,’ (he exclaims,) 
. .. * that this halting love 
That fills the heart so full of flame and transport 
Forgets the body while it fires the soul ! 
If but a youthful shepherd cross my path, 
He singing on his way—I sadly musing, 
He in his fields, I in my darksome alleys ; 
Then my heart whispers—‘ O! ye mouldering tow’rs, 
Thou old and ducal dungeon, O how gladly 
Would I exchange ye, and my fields and forests, 
Mine ancient name, mine ancient rank—my ruins— 
My ancestors with-whom I soon shall be, 
For is thatched cottage and his youthful brow! 
His hair is black—his eyes shone forth like thine. uy 
Him thou might’st look upon, and say—fair youth, " 
Then turn to me, and think that I am old!’ 
But age too, he reminds her, has its advantages. The light and 
giddy souls of the youthful cavaliers of the court; he urges, do 
not always harbour “ a love so fervent as their words bespeak.” 


“* Let some poor maiden love them, and believe them, 
' Then die for them—they smile. Aye! these young birds, 
» dod /With gay:and glittering wings and amorous song, 
mA ods Camshed) their love as lightly as their plumage. 
ror te The-old whose voice and colours:age has dimmed, 
i) no 2) Bhytter,no. more, and. though less fair are faithfal. 
«When we love, we love well, Are our steps frail ? 
sane Qup eyes dried up and withered ?—Are our brows 
_ Wrinkled ?—-There are no wrinkles in the heart. 
_ Ah? when the old man loves, he should be spared ;, 
The Heatt is young—that bleeds unto the last. 
I love thee as a spouse, a sire—antl in 
A thousand other fashions, as we love 
The morn, the flowers, the overhanging heaven ! 
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Cuarues. ,(Prowdly. ) 
I am the king—thy master. 
Strike—but no fighting. 
Hernan. 
Recolléct, my lord,’ 
‘\” Phy sword but yesterday encountered mine.’ » 


CHARLES. [ SANIBY GI 10 BUST 
Yes ! then it might be. Then, 1 knew'thee neti! Sols 
Nor thou my title. —But'to-day, companion; © 1) sou 
Thou know’st me, what 1 am-and:b know thee» 1) 1!) 
Hernani | mised vol aod 
Perhaps. & .enoiniqense ent .991 
Cares. i} ebesta od secon 
No fighting.—Stab and make an end! 
HERNAN. On 
Think’st thou that any names with us are sacred ? 
Wilt thou defend thyself ? 


CHARLES, 
No. Stab—I say. 
(Hernant draws back. Charles fixes on hun an eagle glance.) 

What! then, vile robbers, did ye think your bands; 
Might swarm at will, unpunished, thro’ my town, 
And dyed in blood, and murder-laden, still 
Might play the mock-magnanimous with us ? 
‘That we should deign—we, your deluded victims, 
To cross our swords against a robber's dagger ? 
No—crime is with you—here and every where— 
We fight not with the vile-——Strike—we await thee.” 


Hernani, melancholy and pensive, clasps the hilt of his sword 
for a few moments; then turns suddenly towards the king, and 
breaks the blade on the pavement. 


¥ Teete 


. © Begone. 6 
(The king turns half round to him and regards him with, disdain.) 
We'll meet, in better time.” 

Charles departs. Donna Sol conjures her lover,to take her 
with him; but the near prospect of the danger \to//which she 
would be exposed from the putsuit and vengeanee'of the king, 
oppresses the mind of Hernaui, and he strugglescagainst her re- 
solution. Overpowered by her pathetic’ pleaditig)Héd is on the 
point of yielding ; when the sound of the alarin bell’of Saragossa, 
the cry of appreaching voices, and the glare of torthés, announce 
to the lovers that the parting threat of Charles was not an idle 


one. Hernani must fly, and that instantly,—he kisses the fore- 
head of Donua Sol, and exclaims,— 


Alas! it is the first. 
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locked in each others arms; they stand motionless, till surprized 
by the return of Ruy Gomez. His rage and consternation are 
unbounded; he pours out his feelings in a bitter strain‘of irony; 
he is on the point of following up his vengeance by his sword, 
when the blast of a trumpet without announces the approach of 
the king, who, having traced Hernani to the castle, comes to de- 
mand the fugitive. The mind of the old nobleman is agitated 
by a storm of contending feelings. Vengeance calls upon him to 
sacrifice the treacherous rival, who had twice intruded into his 
castle; hospitality and Castilian honour plead for his. preserva- 
tion. The latter prevail: he steps up to his own picture, 
presses a secret spring, and, disclosing an aperture in: the wall, 
conceals Hernani. Charles enters, surrounded by his guards ; 
he advances slowly; his right hand in his bosom,—his left grasp- 
ing the hilt of his sword,—his eyes fixed on the duke, and lower- 
ing with indignation. The silence of expectation and terror 
reigns through the hall. He demands his prisoner. The duke 
admits he is concealed within the castle, and the king replies that 
either his own head or that of the fugitive must fall. The old 
nobleman bends low before his king, and tells him he shall be 
satisfied. He takes his arm,—he leads him up to the long row 
of ancestral portraits, which, in their silent majesty, look down 
upon them from the walls. He describes to the impatient king 
the characters of the Sylvas, whom they represent, 


“ Their pure high blood, their blazon roll of glories.” 


And at last pausing before his own portrait, behind’ which 
Hernani is concealed, he asks him, “if that catalogue of ‘heroes 
is to be closed by one of whom it shall be said, that he treach- 
erously sold the head of his guest.” He offers his own in exchange; 
but the king, more ungenerous in his vengeance, carries off his 
niece as a hostage. ‘The old man kneels to him, and implores 
his pity, but in vain. His bride is dragged from him; the king 
with his cortége depart; the servants retire. He is left alone 
with his concealed guest, and the tumultuous emotions of his own 
tortured bosom. He unlocks the concealment; he calls upon 
Hernani ‘to come forth, and either receive the death he merited, 
or put an end to a life which is no longer worth retaining.’ In 
his dark recess, Hernani has heard nothing; but, now that he 
learns from the despairing old man that Donna Sol is carried off, 
and in the power of Charles, he urges him, before he mflict upon 
him the death he courts, to join him in his efforts to reclaim. the 
victim from the grasp of the king. When that is done, he will 
place his life in his hands. He attests his vow by the head of 
his father. He places his hunting horn in his hands, and adds, 
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Ab me! when day by day I gaze upon thee, 
Thy graceful step—thy purely-polished brow, 
Thine eye’s calm fire,—I feel my heart leap up, 
And an eternal sunshine bathe my soul! 
DONNA SOL. 
Alas ! 
RUY GOMEZ. 
And think too! Even the world admires, 
When age, expiring, for a moment totters 
Upon the marble margin of the tomb, 
To see a wife—a pure and dove-like angel— 
Watch o’er him, sooth him, and endure a while 
The useless old man only fit to die: 
A sacred task, and worthy of all honour, 
This latest effort of a faithful heart. 
Which in his parting hour consoles the dying, 
And, without loving, wears the look of love! 
Ah! thou wilt be to me this sheltering angel, 
To cheer the old man’s heart—to share with him 
The burden of his evil years ;—a daughter 
In thy respect ;—a sister in thy pity. 
DONNA SOL. 
Thy fate may be not to precede but follow. 
My lord! it is no reason for long life 
That we are young, Alas! I have seen too oft 
The old cling fast to life, the young go first. 
And the lids close as sudden o er their eyes 
As shuts the gravestone o’er the sépulchre.” 

Their interview is interrupted by the entrance of a servant, who 
announces that a pilgrim at the gate requests an asylum. It is 
Hernani, who, escaping alone from the slaughter of his com- 
panions, and believing Donna Sol faithless, has come to die before 
her eyes, and amidst the splendour of her nuptials. When the 
servants and attendants throng in, and Ruy Gomez, advancing, 
offers his hand to lead his bride to the altar, the pilgrim steps 
forward, throws aside his disguise, proclaims his name, and asks 
who wishes to gain the thousand Carolis which had been set upon 
his head. Not a voice answers, not a step moves. He is the 
guest of Don Ruy Gomez de Sylva; he has been promised pro- 
tection, and the old noble reiterates that promise, even in the 
event of his being claimed by the king. He goes out to give 
orders to close the gate. Meanwhile the lovers, who are left to- 
gether, come to an explanation. Hernani learns that his mistress 
resigned her hand to her uncle only from compulsion; and over- 
powered with regret and shame for having brought tears into her 
eyes, he bursts out into reproaches against himself, and expressions 
of tenderness towards Donna Sol. Forgetful of every thing else, 
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that be the hour, the: place, the situation; what it’ may, ‘the duke 
has but, to.sound that horn, and he is’ ready to falfil his vow. 
Gomeziclasps-his hand, and calls’ the portraits’ 6f lris' atfeestors 
to, witness; the obligation. bovee af ott” lusts) 

Act L¥.—The scene is changed from Sartgossa’ to’ Aix ‘la 
Chapelle, and ‘Charles, whom we ‘have ‘hitherto ‘seet’ ‘engrossed 
only.by love, and running the usual course of adventures! of the 
Capa y Hipada,.is now to appear m the new’ character ‘vf a ¢an- 
didate for, the empire. The electors are assembled ‘to deliberate 
on, the claims of Charles and his rivals, the Dake of Saxony and 
Francis the. First. A single cannon ‘shot''is"t6) avinounce | the 
election, ifthe choice fall on Saxony; two’for' France, three for 
the King of Spain. The opening scene unfolds to'us’ thé exist- 
ence of a conspiracy against Charles, into which’ Hernan? and 
the, Duke de Sylva, following out their concert of vengéancé; have 
entered; and with which the king is made acquainted’ by his ‘fol- 
lower, Don Ricardo. Confident in himself, however,’ the’ kitig¢ 
enters the, very vaults of the cathedral, where the conspirators 
have been accustomed to hold their sittings. He stands’ before 
the tomb of Charlemagne; and, in a long monologue, details 
his hopes,—his anxieties,—his views, as to his own situation, and 
that.of society around him, and glances at the glorious prospects 
that -open..to him with the possession of the empire.’ The ad- 
vancing. steps of the conspirators lead him to enter the tomb; 
and, closing the door behind him, he listens to their deliberations. 
The conspirators draw lots for the honour of assassinating him, 
and. this bloody prize is awarded, by chance, to Hernani.' Sylva 
intreats bim, to cede the task to him ; he even offers to return the 
horn, whicli is. the symbol of his vow, and to acquit him of his 
obligation; but.in vain. While the ‘conspirators ‘raise’ their 
swords in token of their resolution to accomplish’ the death of 
Charles, should Hernani fall, the distant sound of a catinon 
shot'is heard.. The gate of Charlemagne’s tomb is half opened, 
and Charles is seen listening, and pale with) anxiety.’ A’ second 
shot is heard,—a third. He throws open the door of the tomb, 
and, standing motionless upon the threshold, exclaims,— 

“ Move farther off, nry friends, the emperor ‘hears’ ye !” 

The conspirators, half-thinking that the voice of Charlemagne 
himself had addresséd''them, quench their lights; but the mo- 
mentary darkness of the vault is dispelled by the brighter lustre 
of a thousand torches, which, at the signal.of Charles, ;arise on 
all sides; while soldiers, arquebusiers, nobles,.and,' lastly, the 
whole train of electors, throng m to do homage. to the tiew suc- 
cessor of Cesar. ‘The question now is, what shall be the’ punish- 
ment of the conspirators; the vengeance’ of the emperor cannot 
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descend, to the, crowd;,he directs the guards to arrest none be-~ 
neath the rank of.a count. Donna Sol, who, by the order of the 
new, emperor, had. been condacted thither, exclaims, ‘pointing ‘to 
Hernani, “ He is saved.” But it is not so. He separates! hime 
self from the groupe of the conspirators, and claims admission 
into the, circle of death,as John of Arragon, Duke of Segovia’ 
and Cordova, Marquis,of Monroy, Count Albutera, and’ lord’ uf 
places, whose, very names are tco long to enumerate.\He covers’ 
his head as a,\Grandee of Spain, and takes his place among’ his 
brethren... The distracted Donna Sol throws herself at the ¢ni- 
peror’s feet,.to plead for him.. ‘ Spare him,” she exclaims; « { 
love him!, He.is|mine, as the empire is yours.” The emperor 
looks.ather, for a.moment, then with a deep sigh, he replies. 
“« Rise Duchess of Segovia, Countess Albutera, Marchioness 
Monroy,--What other names, Don Juan?” Overpowered' by 
surprise, Hernani flings away his dagger, and with it his hatred, 
and rushes into the arms of Donna Sol. All is joy, except in 
the heart of Ruy Gomez. The happiness of Hernani is the seal 
of his, misery,—and while the crowd are hailing with shouts the 
elevation of the new emperor, he alone preserves a mournful and 
ominous silence. 

Acr. V,—It is night. Saragossa is blazing with the prepara- 
tions for the nuptials of Don Juan of Arragon and Donna Sol. 
On a splendid terrace of the palace, a gay crowd are awaiting 
their appearance, amidst the sounds of voluptuous music, the 
lustre of variegated lamps, and the murmur of dashing fountains. 
In the midst of the festivity, a solitary mask clad in black, crosses 
the scene, and disappears in the garden. ‘The newly united pair 
enter and receive the congratulations of their friends: The crowd 
disperses, and they are left alone. Donna Sol addresses her hus- 
band by the name of Hernani, that name by which she had known 
him in the infancy of their love. But he wishes to banish the re- 
membrances connected with it; for he is now once more Don 
Juan, a Grandee of Spain, and the husband of Donna Sol. 


HErnNanl. 

Wherefore should I reassume 
The rags which, entering at the gate, I left ? 
I turn egain unto my mourning palace, 
And lo! an angel greets me on the threshold: 
I etiter, I rebuild its broken columns, 
Relume its fires, re-open its closed casements, 
Root up 'the grass that in the court had gathered ; 
And aif around is joy, enchantment, love ! 
Restore my towers, my battlements, my vassals, 
My plume, my seat amidst Castile’s high council, 
For me my bashful blushing bride—then leave us 
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Together—and the past is as a dream. 
Nought have I seen, or heard, or done. I wipe 
All these away, 1 recommence existence. 
Wisdom or madness be it—Thou art mine, 
I love thee—and thou art my good, my all, 
Donna Sot, (examining his ay of the Golden Fleece.) 
How this dark velvet with the collar suits. 
Hernan. 

You saw the king before with such a one. 

Donna Sot. 
I did not seeit.. I saw none but thee. 
*Tis not the velvet, nor the satin neither} 
It is the neck that so adorns the gold. 

( Pointing to the balustrade.) 
Come, look, my lord, a moment on the night. 
The hour to see and taste of Nature's beauties. 
All quenched—the lights—the music of the feast— 
All gone, but night and us. O! happiness! 
Do you not feel with me, that o’er our heads 
Even drowsy Nature keeps an amorous watch, 
The heaven is calm and cloudless as ourselves, 
The air comes laden with the rose’s breath, 
The fires are down, the noise hath ceased. All's quiet. 
Even while we speak the moon hath climbed the horizon ; 
Its trembling light—thy voice which trembles too, 
Both sink so deep into my heart together, 
That at this moment I could wish to die. 
Heenant, 

Ah! who could hear that voice and not forget !— 
Its tones are like the songs which spirits sing. 

Donna Sot. 
This silence is too dark, this calm too deep; 
I'd have some star to sparkle through the gloom ; 
Some voice of night, delicious, soul-subduing, 
Awake at once, and sing —— 

Hernan (smiling.) 
O, fickle one ! 

Who even now forsook the light and song! 


Donna Son 
Oh! true, the dance. But then a bird? the fields, 
A nightingale that in the shadow sings, 
Some far off flute !—for music is divine— 
Attunes the soul, and, like angelic choirs, 
Awakes a thousand echoes in the heart. 
Oh! that were charming ! 
(The distant sound of a horn is heard in the shade. ) 
Heavens! my wish is granted. 

Hernant (shuddering, and aside.) 

Ah! wretched one! 
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This placid introduction, it may be anticipated, is followed by 
a terrible scene. Hernani has recognized but too truly the notes 
of that terrible horn, which, like that blown by the expiring Or- 
lando in Roncesyvalles, is the ‘herald of death. It is the wretched 
Ruy Gomez, now converted into a savage by jealousy and despair, 
who comes thus to turn a bridal to a sacrifice, and to claim the 
forfeit of his bond from his victim. Shuddering, he obeys the 
mandate; he detaches himself from his wife, to whom his wild 
and incoherent expressions have already communicated a pre- 
sentiment of evil, and rushes into the garden to seek his tor- 
mentor. In a sepulchral voice, Gomez repeats to him the words 
of his vow, and claims its fulfilment, offering to him the choice of 
poison or the dagger. A calmness, more frightful than violence, 
pervades his movements, and announces his fixed determination. 
“ Shall we pray?” he asks, as he delivers over to Hernani the 
poison which he had selected. The wretched Hernani implores 
but for one day’s delay; he protests that he will not yield his life, 
that he will break through his fetters. Gomez receives this an- 
nouncement with the same coolness, I thought so, he observes, 


It is well. 
What was it, thou hast sworn by, after all ? 
Why !—Nothing !—Only by thy father’s head. 
And, why should youth be bound by such a vow ? 
Hernan. 
My father !—Ah! my father !—My brain turns! 
Ruy Gomez. 
Why so ?—’Tis but one treason,—one slight perjury. 


Hernani seizes the phial,—he is about to swallow its contents, 
when Donna Sol rushes in, and learns from the lips of Gomez 
the terrible truth. Tears, entreaties are wasted in vain upon the 
savage old man. At last, seizing an opportunity, she wrests the 
poison from Hernani,—drinks from the phial, and delivers the re- 
mainder to her husband. He drinks,—and, seating themselves 
by each other’s side, they await the deadly operation of the 
poison, while the duke, like an incarnation of evil, stands by— 
still, quiet, and motionless, both in body and soul. Gradually, 
their strength decays. 


HERNAnI (with a voice becoming gradually weaker.) 
All grows dark. Feel’st thou 
Much pain? 
Donna Sou (with the same feeble voice.) 
Not now—my love! ’tis nothing now. 
HERnan1. 
Se’est thou yon fires that shoot along the gloom ? 
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Donna Sou. 
Not yet. 
Hernant (witha sigh.) 
, See there !— ( He fails. ) ro silt Soul? eu viet 
sad Rey GoMes (lifting up his head, which, has fallen back.) >| 
ead! 


} custo Hl lo eto Jet 

Donna Sor (raising hersel RE 

No, Pea eee ta + aah 
He sleeps !—He is the husband of my love ;— le all 
This ‘is our bridal night,—here is Oar conch; 2" 

US" Cher 'coice sinking.) 
Awake him not! I say, Duke of Méndoza,')!'9 728 °00' 
For he is weary.— (turning the body of Hernani/)?\'\'\ 
Turn to me my love-— must oii 

Nearer—still nearer.—( Dies.) 
Don Ruy Gomez. 


Dead !—Oh ! I am damned !—( He kills himpelf); ms 


‘ With this energetic observation the tragedy ends; ‘and the 
reader will already be enabled, we think, to anticipate, from th 
preceding analysis of its contents, that it is one which, while it 
sparkles with poetical beauties, both of situation and expression, 
is very far indeed from realizing that ideal of a French tragedy, 
which we have sketched in the outset. The study of Spanish 


History and Poetry, and the inspiration of Calderon and the Ro- 
mancero General have, indeed, enabled the author to spread over 
the still life of his play, and over some of the lesser shades of 
character, a Spanish colouring; the principle of Castilian ho- 
nour, which seems to be the hinge upon which the piece turns, 
is exhibited in striking and varied lights; and the details of man- 
ners seem accurately and naturally filled up. But the play, we 
fear, errs grievously against the weightier matters of the law ;— 
the laws of historical truth, and of universal nature. 

The character of Charles the Vth., as exhibited in this drama, 
revolts against all our recollections of the past, and all our, con- 
ceptions of the probable. We shall even concede to the author, 
that the future emperor might, at the age of nineteen, have been 
an admirer of the fair sex, and that, with the characteristi¢ Jove, of 
adventure which distinguished the Spanish court, he, may even 
have sometimes been placed in situations analogous to, that in 
which he is represented in the first act. But. even, af tl is Awere 
true, would this be the point of view in which, a, judicious poet 
would exhibit him? We formerly had occasion to remark, in allud- 
ing to Manzoni’s new version of the character of Charlemagne, 
that there is a traditional truth, which, for the purposes of poetry, 
must be adbered to even more literally than historical truth itself. 
All Manzoni’s authorities could not persuade us of the truth of 
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the picture of Charlemagne as a cold, calculating, political, and 
domestic tyrant. All the ingenuity of Walpole could not re- 
concile us to a virtuous Richard IL1; nor the chronicle of Ayala 
satisfy us that the grave, cold, and sombre Charles V. Could ever 
be the reckless adventurer which he is represented through the 
three first acts of Hernani. Charles is known to the world only 
under the former aspect. And the imagination refuses to con- 
sider him under another. 

But the character seems not less objectionable in general truth 
and consistency, than in historical fidelity. If the light and 
frivolous adventurer could graduate into the ambitious and cau- 
tious politician, atleast the steps would be obvious, and the rea- 
sons of the change satisfactory and palpable. But in the 
Charles of Victor Hugo, these inconsistent qualities are made to 
exist at the same moment; the monarch, who is risking his life 
in a midnighit love adventure, is at the same time pursuing his 
ambitious designs. upon the empire; struggling for that eminence 
wc he himself describes as the possession of half the world. 
M. Hugo, may assure himself that not even in the wide circuit of 
the romantic, far less within the confines of nature, is there room 
at once in the heart for two such passions. Aud by what mighty 
magi¢ does the lover of the three first acts resign his cherished 
passion in the fourth? 

Don Caruos. 
Eteins toi, coeur jeune et plein de flamme ; 
Laisse reguer |’ esprit que long temps tu troublas. 
‘Tes amours desormais, tes maitresses, hélas ! 
C’est ’ Allemagne, c'est la France, c’est l’Espagne. 

« All his fond love thus does he blow to heaven ;” not because 
he feels for the first time the spur of ambition, or luxuriates in 
the first visions of empire, for these had been familiar to him at 
the moment when he risked his life beneath the balcony of 
Dbiiia So}; but apparently for no other purpose but to produce 
a coup-de-theatre, and to turn the sympathies of the spectators, 
whith had been following the disastrous current of Hernani’s fate, 
with a More’ sidden and forcible revulsion, into the channel of 
joy. OF the similar abandonment of his vindictive feelings against 

ernani, against whom he had poured out such threats of future 
Vengearite, We ticed say nothing. Perhaps we may conceive that 
thé Etiiperdr'Charlés V. could ‘not but remember the supposed 
Wrongs. Of Dou Carlos ; ‘but at least we think the change of feel- 
mg ‘mi tbave “been prefaced by some incident more likely to 
awakén his gererdus feelings, than detecting in the hand of Her- 
nani the very dagger which was intended for his murder. 

“Tt would alitiost appear as if M. Hugo thought that inconsis- 
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tency in one character might be palliated by a greater inconsis- 
tency in another, as some painters relieve one shadow against 
another still darker. Else, how are we to account for those con- 
tradictions which deform the characters of Hernani and Ruy 
Gomez; how explain the process by which the long-cherished ven- 
geance of the former is cast from him, like'a worn-out mantle, at 
a word from the emperor; or the latter suddenly converted from 
a warm-hearted, impetuous, honourable nobleman, into a cold and 
remorseless monster. Doubtless, hatred may yield to generosity ; 
but the accumulated wrongs of his father and himself; his vows 
of vengeance, so often and even so unnecessarily repeated, attested 
by oaths: recalled to his recollection by fresh taunts and outrages, 
can hardly be conceived as so suddenly effaced froni Hernani’s 
mind even by the theatrical clemency of Charles. Still less’ can 
the character of Ruy Gomez be explained upon any consistent 
principle; it is a “ formless infinite” of contending qualities. The 
conversion of. the lively, talkative and apparently kind-hearted 
nobleman into the brutal fiend, reminds us of nothing but some 
scene in a pantomime, where Pantaloon sinks suddenly, and all at 
once the devil rises in his stead. 

If therefore any character in the drama has any pretension to 
consistency it must be that of Donna Sol; and here something like 
unity has been preserved. Some critics in France have indeed 
found fault with the poet as a little too dreary and unimpassioned 
on one or two occasions, when the burning blood of the south 
might have been supposed to have been more on fire; but on the 
whole we see little in the part to object to, except that it has not 
impor’ enough to overshadow the defects of the others. 

e have left ourselves no room, even if we were inclined, to 
enter into minute criticism of this drama. The diction, which 
has been clamorously applauded and condemned in France, 
seems to us a decided improvement on the ordinary style of the 
French school. The awkward or harsh lines, the occasional 
coarseness of expression, which are so easily laid hold of and 
remembered, might with the labour of a few hours be effaced, 
while there would remain a vast preponderance of passages, 
finely conceived, and expressed in a language and versification in 
a high degree nervous, pliant, and poetical. Of the. beauties 
of the calmer parts of the play some of the short specimens we 
have already extracted will give an idea; in many others of a 
more passionate character, there is a rapidity and condensation, 
a laconic brevity of expression, which a appscarsies to the sub- 
lime. In fine, we cannot better compare M. Hugo’s drama than 
to one of those gothic castles, amidst which he. has placed his 
scenes; it is vast and striking from the magnitude of its outlme, 
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varied from the accumulation of materials it contains, powerful 
from the wild strength which has been employed, or rather wasted 
iv its construction; but, like it, incoherent in its plan, and mixed 
in its arehitecture; with pillars where it is imposstble to trace’ any 
connection between the capital and the base, shapeless chambers, 
where meanness sits side by side with magnificence, and dark’ and 
winding passages, which terminate after all in a prospéct of a 
dead wall, or an empty court yard. 


Art. VII.—1. Histoire de France depuis la Restauration. Par 
Charles, Lacretelle. Paris. 1829-30. 3 vols. Svo. 


2, Histoire dela Réwvolution de 1830, et des nouvelles Barricades. 
Querage présenté au Roi. Par F. Rossignol et J. Pharaon. 
Paris... 1830... 8yo. 


3+, Casuses et Consequences des événements du mois de Juillet, 1830. 
Rar J. Fiévée.. Paris. 1830. 8vo. 


WueEn we last addressed our readers, a great struggle was going 
on in France between the King, his ministers, the court and the 
church; on the one hand, and a majority of the Chamber of De- 
puties; backed by the city of Paris and a large part of the popu- 
lation of France, on the other. The creation and hostile position 
of these two parties, their various feelings, injuries, complaints, 
expectations, and designs, had arisen from a series of events, some 
ordinary, some extraordinary, which must be so familiar to all 
students of modern history, or even of newspapers, that a slight 
outline of the chief facts will at once recall the whole picture, 
with its minuter shades and details, to the reader’s memory. 
When the Allies had driven away Napoleon from Paris, and 
seated a Bourbon on the throne of France, it is scarcely possible 
to conceive a more difficult task than was cast upon the new 
ruler. “Louis X VIII. was an old and infirm man, he had been 
for ‘many years an exile from his own country; and while he 
granted ‘and ‘mairitained his constitutional Charter, his mind natu- 
rally; aud‘almost necessarily, recurred to the system of the old 
French monarchy and the age of Louis XIV. After the events 
of the hundred days, it was impossible that any cordiality or 
mutual confidence could exist between the king and his subjects. 
Without, ‘therefore, being blind to the signs of the times, or 
bigoted to the cause of religion, he was compelled, or thought 
himself compelled, among the many parties and individuals 
whom he successively employed, to restrict himself to persons 
who professed strong feelings of attachment to the throne and 
the’ Bourbon dynasty, and who would not stickle at curbing the 
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press and restraining individual liberty: by ‘the strong. arm. of 
power. In this manner no administration could, during shs reign, 
Ps formed on a broad basis, or comprehend any shade! of liberal 
inions.. Hence, although the ‘Charter ‘emanated froin: the 
Cro, it was impossible that either the King or his) ministers 
could be animated with its spirit; and, however good might have 
been the intentions of the monarch, it could” not fail that his 
own act should be considered ‘rather ‘as ° a’ vestriotion “which 
hampered his free will,—an entail which, ‘as it could not: be 
cut off, was to be interpreted strictly,—than ‘a fundamental 
law, which, while it gave much, and promised more, was to-supply 
its own omissions by the plain announcement of its intent, and 
to be improved and enlarged by the very spirit of constitutional 
freedom and enlightened “moderation to which it would itself 
give birth. Nor were the minds of the people much better _ 
pared to receive this gift than the King was fitted to grant it. 
great effects had been produced by the domination of eipdinsa, 
and survived its downfal. His despotism had untaught the-older 
men the few elementary lessons of liberty which they had learnt 
under the Constituent Assembly and the early part of the Revolu- 
tion, and it had habituated those of younger years whom bis: wars 
had spared to one of the most absolute and unmixed forms of mo- 
narchical tyranny which history records. His conquests abroad, 
his splendid works of utility and ornament at home, had attached 
to his name much admiration and regard in all, and especially the 
middle and lower classes, though these were the chief sufferers 
by his government, Hence, at the restoration of Louis XVIII. 
and the granting of the Charter, a large part of the nation were 
disaffected to the government, as bemg new and strange; as being 
guided by a Bourbon; as not being guided by a Bonaparte; as 
being devoid of military splendour and power;—aud a free consti- 
tution was launched among a people of which a great portion knew 
uot even the idea, much less the forms of liberty. The most 
sanguine mind might not have expected that the ‘séed sown in 
such soil as this would quicken and thrive: there was every thing 
to be done, little to be hoped. But the Fretich wete weary of 
civil and foreign contests: though they did not hail their Charles 
the Second with hymns of joy, and liken his coming'to the golden 
age and the millennium, they subsided peaceably under the new 
order of things, and willingly entered on ‘the ‘new career of a 
constitutional government. Although Louis XVIII. was ‘not, 
in any one respect, a remarkable man; though m the many trying 
scenes through which he had passed, and on the throne to which 
he had been so providentially restored, he showed no’ striking 
heroism, or magnanimity, or any of the higher attributes of a 
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ruler; still he is entitled to respect for his negative merits; by 
his:adgoitness- in, playing with, political parties,.and ayoiding al 
dangerotis) extrenies, the government went on without any 
sertousidastutbance or,.stretch of power; and the nation wa 
rapidly leaning: to-appreciate the system of free ingtitutions which 
itvenjoyed.( If in bis later years, the court-party gained a greater 
ascendaney!over his-mind, some allowance must be made for the 
feebleness and infirmities of old.age, and the natural fallacy b: 
(which a dying man is led.to confound the good of religion vith 
the:interésts of the clergy. aaa 
Afterallithat hasibeen said of the close resemblance of the Eng- 
high history. from 1625.to 1688, and the French history between the 
two. revolutions, it. must be owned that the parallel between the 
reigns ofthe two restored monarchs is far from exact. ‘To compare 
Louis XV.ILI. with Charles II., either in his private or public life, 
would be the grossest injustice ; and it may be said that the charac 
ter of the kings is not of much importance, But it can hardly be 
denied that the French nation made great strides both in politica! 
knowledge and political practice, and that their moral character was 
much raised, during the reign of Louis X VILI.; whereas the reign 
of Charles II. was a season of continual degeneracy and decay of 
public spirit in the English people, who, at the Revolution, were 
very far from being unanimous in qneearearne to recover the liber- 
ties: which they had.so basely surrendered. The nextstepof the 
parallel is more complete. To James II., and probably to 
Charles X., it was indifferent whether they established a 
Roman Catholic, priesthood by means of uncontrolled power, or 
uncontrolled power by means of a Roman Catholic priesthood. 
These two objects, which would mutually be the cause and the 
effect, and would, if attained, sustain and support each other, 
were. identified in the mind of the French no less than in that of 
the English monarch... Accordingly, one of the first acts of Charles’s 
reign. wasthe passing of the Law of Sacrilege, which caused a 
general and deep disgust in the French people. It may perhaps be 
said that.this.was,a trifle ; a measure neither unjust nor oppressive. 
But, if.in .itself,it;was of no great importance, as an indication it 
had. geeat.weight;, it was the symptom of a deadly disease which 
was destined,,soonerjor later, to break out. Whether Charles X. 
dseendéd the, throne.,with, a deliberate intention to invade the 
constitution, established by his brother, and whether (as M. Bé- 
rengen,in his,,report,.to, the Chamber of Deputies attempts to 
show),all itis conduct ig to be viewed as a connected series of at- 
tacks, onthe liberty of the people, which ended in the overt act of 
the fatal 25th day of July, is a question which no revelation has 
yet discovered, .That his mind constantly recurred to the old 
VOL) VI, NO. XII, KK 
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French monarchy, and that he lost no opportunity of extending 
his‘prerogative; that he was’ shocked ‘at the irreligious“dpinions 
“oF his stibjects, and, that bigoted, narrow-minded,’ and ignorant, 
‘he 'was ‘easily persuaded ‘by his ghostly ‘advisers’ to regard’ the 
people of France as engaged in oné vast conspiracy against the altar, 
‘atid ‘so against the throne, we’ doubt 'not:'' Yet we'see’ no’ reason 
t6-stippose that his acts were from the begining’ directed ‘to’ one 
(dnd'the same end; that he had ott ascending ‘thé throté shadowed 
out in his mind the course which ‘he ititehded’to 'ptitshe ; and that 
like ‘@ general in a campaign, all his battles were istéended ‘to ‘Open 
‘the way’ to the fortress which he at last ‘stormed! We theréfore 
think that in ascribing this deliberaté plan ‘of tréason to Charles 
X.;' dnd bringing ‘all his isolated acts td’ Bear’ dri‘! Gnd’ point, 
M. Bérenger no less exceeded the truth than’ he overstepped ‘his 
comninission. It was sufficient for his purpose that thé drdinantes 
had been issued, signed by the ministers ‘his'duty wast réport 
whether they, not the King, could be impeached: ‘arid itt present- 
ing a long criminatory statement against the Kitig individtially, 
and’ those ministers who preceded the Prince de ‘Polighat, he 
‘wotild, in our judgment, have sinned grievously against ‘pyopriety 
‘and justice, even if his charges had been less highly coloured, and 
fewer appeals had been made to the pride, and passions, aiid pre- 
jadices of his hearers. M. Bérenger has, of course, full tight to 
entertain what opinion he pleases on the reign of Charles X.; 
“and his'opimion may doubtless be supported by fair argument. 
‘Weonly regret that he should have chosen such an occasion for 
expressing ‘it, and have made the report on the impeachment of M. 
‘de! Polignac and his colleagues the vehicle of his private views on 
‘modern ‘French history. 

The universal outcry of indignation and ‘hostility which burst 
from all parts of France at the appomtment of the Polignac mi- 
nistry in August 1829, and continued till the ‘mééting of the 
Chambers in the winter, did not of necessity portend the’ defeat 
‘of the King’s plans. If a majority.of the Chambers ¢oiild have 
been secured, the clamours of the people’ would have been disre- 
‘garded. But when the 221 deputies addresséd thé King’ to dis- 
miss the obnoxious ministers, it was évidént® that''the ‘Crown 
-would be forced to yield, or would be’ Worsted ‘in’ ‘thé Conflict. 
A’ ministry, popular with the nation, may Keép their places in the 
face of a majority of votes, as was the case in’1783 with Mr. Pitt; 
‘who, by a dissolution, turned the votes of the Lower House in his 
‘favour. But in France a ministry anpopular withit’ thé doors was 

‘doubly unpopular without the doors of thé chatnber. “'Ad‘appeal 
'to' the nation was therefore hopeless: and when tried it only served 
‘to exaspérate the people and strengthen their cause. “The day of 
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meeting was fixed for the Sd of August, when the great. question 
must be decided. That the popular leaders expected no conces- 
sion, that they were prepared for a struggle, and that a, conflict.of 
no peaceable nature would have followed a second refusal, of the 
king to dismiss, his ministers, we are fully persuaded. Whatiwere 
the prospects.of the court at this time ; how far the king was moved 
by just, and how far by unfounded alarm, has not yet clearly ap- 
peared. But, itis; certain, that (setting aside all questions of. le- 
gality) nothing could be more impolitic than the way.in which the 
king brought matters to an issue, Instead of waiting for the hostile 
address of the chambers, and allowing his opponents first to sownd 
the trumpet, of attack, he became himself the aggressor by the 
publication of the ordinances, which altered the fundamental law 
of elections, and destroyed the liberty of the press, ‘The flagi- 
tiousness of this attempt was only exceeded by its folly: how the 
king and his counsellors could have been so infatuated-as to hope 
that the French would submit to such strokes of power; or if re- 
sistance was made, how they could place an implicit trust in the 
garrison of Paris, is to us quite incomprehensible. Let.us. be 
thankful that in the execution of great and wicked plans men 
are deserted by their wonted foresight and sagacity, and. that the 
prospect of vast crimes blinds the judgment while it dazzles the 
Mmagination. 

But the French people were not merely to be forced, they 
were to be reasoned into submission: For the strange composition 
which accompanied the ordinances, and was intended to justify these 
edicts, the ministers were (it seems) indebted to. M., de, Chan- 
telauze : and truly when we read this document we wonder, much 
what could have been the qualities which induced the kiag to 
desire so eagerly that M. de Chantelauze should accept office, and 
become one of his advisers. A declamation rather than a state 
paper, abounding with calumny and exaggeration, deficient in 
propriety, calmness, and solemnity, its statements are false, and 
reasoning inconclusive. If the palace of Priam was to be de- 
fended by, any force, at least it could not be saved by the feeble 
and unskilful warrior who sallied forth to protect it. 

The object of this report is to point out to the king the various 
evils produced by a free press, and an unrestrained publication 
of ,opinions, and also of facts; for one of the gravest charges 
brought against the newspapers is, that they revealed to, the 
enemy the, details of the Algerine expedition, by printing an 
account, of the numbers of the armament, &c... The powers\of 
the courts of justice are not sufficient to repress this mischief. 
“ Legal ,prosecution is tired, the seditious press is never worn 
out. The one stops from the weight of business; the other mul- 
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tiplies, its powers by multiplying its crimes.” The only, remedy 
therefore,is.to be found in the,charter. ‘* If, (continue the a 
nisters).the terms of the 8th Article* are ambiguous, its spirit, is 
manifest, | Lt. is certain that the charter does not, grant a freedom 
of newspapers and periodical writings. ‘The right of, publishing 
a man’s own opinions does not surely imply,the right of publish- 
ing, as a matter of speculation, the opinions of others.”,, Any 
quibble more’ pitiful than this attempt at reasoning was, perhaps 
never, ‘proposed for the conviction and acquiescence, of a nation. 
But. itis curious to. observe, with what, a consistency, of | incou- 
clusiveness this: so-called argument is followed, up. . Inthe ordi- 
nauce which restrains the liberty of the press, not only all peri- 
odical papers and works are placed under a, censorship,;,,but 
all works under twenty sheels, and memoirs, of literary; or learned 
socielies, which treat wholly or in part of polatical subjects. , Here 
there is no pretence of editors publishing the opinions, of ,others 
for profit: the principle which had been established by.a sophism 
does not even bear out the tyrannical measure attempted, to be 
founded on it. 

The events which rapidly followed this brutum fulmen: the 
destruction of the newspaper presses, the resistance offered to the 
police, the introduction of troops into the city, the organization 
of the people into a national guard, the barricading of the streets, 
the. conflicts with the king’s troops, the capture of the Tuileries 
and the, Hotel de Ville, thes defection of the regiments of the 
line, and, final defeat of the Swiss and royal guards, the 
appointment of a provisional government, and of the Duke 
of Orleans as Lieutenant-General, and his acceptance of the 
crown at the offer and with the conditions of the Chambers; 
these events are too fresh in the minds of all. to require 
more than an allusion on our part. The chief alterations 
made in the charter consist of the following points. The article 
declaring the Roman Catholic religion to be the religion of the 
state is suppressed. It is declared that the censorship shall never 
be re-established ; that the king has no suspending on dispensing 
power; and that no foreign troops shall be admitted into, the 
service of the state withoutalaw. The initiative, of-laws js given 
to both chambers. ‘The sittings of the chamber, of peers, are 
made public. Deputies are eligible at 30 instead of 40 years,of 
age ;.and electors can vote at 25 instead of 30. . The, presidents 
of the electoral colleges are appointed by the electors and not by 
the king. The article declaring that ministers can only be imapeoched 


*« 8, Les Seances ont le droit de publier et de faire imprimer cane inions, en se 


é.”] 


conformant aux lois [qui doivent réprimer les abus de cette liberté The words in- 


closed in brackets are suppressed in the new charter. 
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before the chamber of Peers for treason and peculatiow is sup- 
préssed. No extraordinary commissions or courts can be created, 
tinder any denomination whatsoever. Such is.a short abstract of 
the pritcipal alterations in the charter, which every king’ at his 
accession (and not at lis coronation) is to swear to, and ‘which 
was ‘first sworn toon the 3d day of August 1830, by Lotiiss 
Piilippe the First, king of the French. 

Oue of the most-important functions of the new king was now 
exercised, ‘m' tlie choice of his ministers. We have every reason 
to think that’ his “selection was, on the whole, calculated ‘to ad+ 
vance the''best interests of France at a most critical and tryimg 
motient. ‘They were chiefly men known for the moderation and 
temperance of their opinions, approvers of a free constitutional 
government, and signalized by their opposition to the Polignac 
ministry. The Duke de Broglie, the President of the Council, 
had been among the first to sound the note of opposition to the 
lute ministers, and predict their downfal: While the seals of the 
interior, the most dificult department in a country just recovering 
from an internal convulsion, were intrusted to M. Guizot, whose 
firm but moderate opinions in favour of freedom, whose enlarged 
views of the progress of society, whose eloquence and argumen- 
ttitive powers were well known from his lectures, and his excellent 
works on French and English history. ‘The new ministers have, 
in our opinion, discharged their most difficult duties with great 
prudence and wisdom; they have avoided all extremes; they have 
pacified where conciliation was possible, they have yielded where 
concession was required. Nevertheless, or rather perhaps im con- 
sequence, they have failed in giving universal satisfaction. When 
a great object, such as the expulsion of a tyrannical dynasty, or 
the abrogation of an oppressive law, has been gained, and the vic- 
tors take the place of their antagonists, it is hopeless to think of 
fulfilling the wishes and expectations of all parties. Whatever 
opinion may be followed, there is always one more violent, en- 
forced by a louder clamour. ‘To attempt to keep pace with the 
extreme party would be no less vain than mischievous. Italiam 
sequimur fugientem. When, as in France, the party of one ex- 
tremiey the ultras of monarchy and priesthood and absolute power, 
are ir possession of the government, the other extreme party join 
with those ‘of moderate and liberal opinions in opposing the 
ministry, and mingle their indignant murmurs with the cry. of 
rational remonstrance which rises from their better-instructed 
leaders. | Such was the case in France during the administration 
of Polignac. But when the partizans of prerogative are defeated, 
and the middle party seizes the reins of government, the ultras of 
sedition and anarchy, the political enthusiasts, the disaffected and 
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dissatisfied, the headstrong, the needy, the unemployed,: andthe 
many persons to whom any change is a gain, detach theinselves 
from their former allies, and commence an eager opposition against 
the new government. Those who wish for change merely because 
itis 'ai¢hange; those who are only “ novarum rerum avidi,” /pro- 
fit 'by the unsettled state of affairs to make them more: unsettled : 
the visionaries in politics must be displeased with the new order 
of things as they judge by a standard: of ideal perfection. | Nor 
is there’ any time when this conversion. of the attacking into the 
attacked party, of the accusers into the accused; is more, clearly 
seen'than when, as lately in France, the numbers! ofthe van-+ 
quished faction are small. Perhaps there never was a more) per- 
fect instance of the many being governed) by the few ‘than has 
lately been exhibited in that kingdom. The city of Paris rose.as 
oneman. It was asked on the two famous days of combat; where 
are the royalists? Not a householder or labourer was seen ‘fight- 
ing on the king’s side. When therefore Charles the Xth with bis 
small train of followers was driven away, it seemed as if all trace 
of a Bourbon government or party was abolished, that a mere 
excrescence had been removed from the body politic, not a bleed¢ 
ing limb violently torn off. Thus the liberal and constitutional 
party has not been compelled by the strength of its opponents to 
unite in self-defence. In England, at the Revolution, James left 
behind him a large and powerful party, one province of his for- 
mer kingdom still remained firm to his cause, he was hospi- 
tably received and supplied with arms and money by the most 
powerful priace of Europe. The whig party were thus held to- 
gether by that most effectual instrument of concord, a common 
fear for their common safety.* If in France they have not the 
danger, neither have they the advantages of an old royalist oppo- 
sition; and the friends of constitutional liberty have to guard 
against the mischiefs which may arise from the very prosperity of 
their cause. 

The chief of these evils is the existence of political societies or 
clubs, of which some have been continued on an enlarged scale 
from the time of Polignac’s ministry, some have arisen since the 
late revolution. In times of anarchy or discontent, when, there is 
no protecting power to look to, or when it is looked to with hatred 
and distrust, men attempt by smaller combinations to supply the 
want of the great national union which is weakened_ or dissolved. 
Whether we wish to be the aggressors, or fear to be the sufferers, 
we equally seek for companions of our risk. Hence in all 
troubled times and revolutions, from the age of ‘Thucydides to 


* Euvdyes nad robe tx Oloroue xowig pobog.— Aristotle. 
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the present day, from the aristocratical and democratical societies 
of the Greek States to the Jacobin Club, the Catholic Associa- 
tion, the Congregation,* and the Amis des Peuples, men have} 
formed ‘political associations, with different motives: and, fon dif+ 
ferent purposes, bub all arising from the same causes, a hatred. or, 
a distrust of the ruling power. If a govermment is from feeble 
ness unable, or from faction unwilling to ensure protection, poli+ 
tical clubs ‘may: be usefully resorted to. But they are a dangerous 
remedy; they kill or cure. They may give birth to liberty 5. but 
they may also strangle it:m its.cradle. The young offspring: of 
these political-convulsions should be rescued, while it is safe,:from 
the arms: of its murderous: mother. By narrowing the: circle: of 
the social affections, and substituting a love of one’s club fora 
love of one’s country; by suggesting and affording irregular and 
violent means for effecting changes; by supplying a centre round 
which all the disaffected can rally; and assuming the state and 
appearance -of a deliberative body, such political associations ac+ 
quire so formidable a character as to threaten the very existence 
of a new government. The French ministers, and among: them 
M. Guizot in particular, have, in our opinion, acted most wisely 
in immediately denouncing the political clubs: and we sincerely 
pray that the submission of the Amis des Peuples to the decision 
of the tribunals will be imitated by the remaining societies, and 
that no others will be formed. One of the great objects of.suchi 
associations is, if they cannot prejudge every question, and: sup- 
plant the proper legislative authority, to force what subjects they 
please on the deliberative assemblies, and to extort am immediate, 
decision of all doubtful points from them and the ministry. . Ibis 
not the duty of the minister of a constitutional monarch to steer 
his course by such fleeting gales of public opinion, to take up 
every subject which the injudicious zeal of friends, or the design- 
ing malice of foes, may throw in his way, 
** With every meteor of caprice to play, 
And chase the new-blown bubble of the day.” 

He has the difficult task not only of satisfying his supporters, and 
of contiliating and disarming his enemies, but of maintaining 
agreement, by ‘the mutual adj ustment of concessions, with his col- 
leagties ; and he may be well forgiven, if, m the trying and stormy 
times which follow a revolation, he shows some hesitation, and 
lags behind the rapid flow of the public enthusiasm. At such’a 
season it is far less difficult to attam than to maimtam’ power }' to 


* An account of the Congregation, and the other ecelesiastical and Jesuitical societies 
of France in 1821 is given by Lacretelle, vol. iii. chap. 20. The liberties of France 
were placed in no less jeopardy by this well-organized and wide-spreading league, than 
those of England by the secret machinations of the Duke of York and his brother. 
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tnake than to hold the acquisition. It was easy for Alexander to 
mount the untamed war-horse; but who but a consummate rider 
could have kept his seat ‘and guided the reins? # 

Po steceed in this task @ cool judgment and firm principle are 
riecessary, and, perhaps we may add} disposition to: profit by 
Opportanitiés which in a quiet settled government it would 'be 
improper to use. The race of French politiciatis canudtim! gene- 
tal 'he''ccuséd of too great squeamishness ‘or! nicénéss iw their 
conduct} their Revolution did not produce many Civeros'or Falk- 
lands,’ meén who were irresolute becatse they sat too clearly, and 
disliked too strongly, the failings of all parties. » Although, there- 
fore, we have no reason to doubt that the’ present ministers’ of 
France aré most honourable men, we feel no great uneasiness on 
this score. But we think it most important that they should not, 
either by dissension within, or weakness without, be driven from 
their places; or that, in the present temper of the mation; the 
Chamber of Deputies, after having done so much in'so short a 
time, should be dismissed as unprofitable servants:') Weare 
heartily glad to see that (unlike the former revolution) no attempt 
was made, or wish shown, to exclude the ministers from the ‘two 
chambers. If this had been the case, we have no doubt that by 
this time both the ministry would have been broken up andthe 
Chamber dissolved. As it is, they are able to stand by each 
other, and jomtly to resist the mixture of political fanaticism and 
brute ‘violence with which the constitutional party is now menaced. 
After a gteat revolution, when the tide of changes once begins to 
flow, no one can foretell where it will stop. One wave succeeds 
another, each more terrible than its predecessor. Bold reckless 
meén soon obtain the mastery; caution and foresight pass ‘for irre- 
solution, moderation ts called a cloak for timidity, reason grows 
weaker as passion and party rage grow stronger, and those who 
joined at first in the cry for change, with ‘a simcere wish for im- 
provement, find too late that they have raised a spirit which they 
cannot quell, and have become the dupes! of designing and the 
allies of desperate men, to theit own and their country’ ruin. 

There is also another danger which, ‘in political crises; the 
moderate party must encounter, In politics, as m otlier/things, 
extremes often mect. If the men of violent opinions ‘on. one side, 
with whom the middle party may have acted, are disgusted or dis- 
appomted by new measures or civil revulsions, they fly over'td the 
opposite camp, and join the violent men of the other’ side:) What- 


* “© Conmme écrivain politique (says M. Fiévée), personne plus’ que moi’ a pre- 
senté une meilleure défense des ministres, renfermée dans ce peude mots: ‘In’ ya 


que ceux qui agissent qui font des fautes.’ Seulement, il ne faut pas que les fautes 
soient systématiques.”—p. 93. 
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ever fixed principles or opinions these two parties may have, must 
be diametrically opposed; but the enemies of the same cause are 
allies—their friendship ..is a common hatred. Faith, justice, 
patriotism, consistency, shrink into nothing before the heat of 
party violence. Aniexample of this change was furnished no long 
time ago im this country, during the struggles for the Catholic 
Relief Bill. When ministers, contrary to expectation, had. an- 
viounced their intention of proposing a measure for remoying the 
civil disabilities of the, Roman Catholics, those, political, prints 
(and, we regret to say, some others besides editors of newspapers) 
which had hitherto opposed not only the relief of the Catholics, 
but:all measures of a liberal complexion, instantly wheeled round, 
and: joined the cry of the ultra-journals on the other sides) for 
rigid: economy, for an unrestricted freedom of the press, for a 
radical teform-—sounds which would once have been an abomi- 
nation to their ears, but were now sanctified by the resistance of 
a hated ministry. In like manner at Paris, those journals which 
had defended all the most violent measures of Charles and his 
ministers,—those ministers who solemnly declare that ‘ the jour- 
nals are the chief source of the calamities which threaten the 
kingdom,” that “ the periodical press has only been, and from its 
nature can only be, an instrument of disorder and sedition,’”—now 
make common cause with the very journals against which, these 
anathemas are directed, in attacking the present government of 
France, and defending the political clubs. Nothing at, certain 
times can be more beneficial to the state than au union between 
public men differing rather in the names of their leaders, and of 
their parties than their political principles: indeed it is most for- 
tunate when men are sufficiently enlightened or disinterested thus 
to despise the charm of a name, or to encounter the imputation of 
inconsistency. But a junction of the two extremes to turn out the 
middle party, a league of all violent against all moderate men, is 
a coalition unnatural and unprincipled. 

It is natural.on the morrow of revolutions that the minds of all 
should be directed to the first principles of government, when the 
government of their own country has just been repaired or re- 
newed} and it is then that men of feeble judgments and strong 
fancy, whose heads are hot and weak, frame to themselves models 
of, ideal perfection with which to compare the new institutions. 
But “ upon questions of reform the habit of reflection to be en- 
couraged is a sober comparison of the constitution under which 
we live—not with models of speculative perfection, but with the 
actual chance of obtaining a better.”* ‘This is the lesson which 


* Paley’s Moral and Political Philosophy, book vi. chap. 7. 
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all ‘political reformers find it so difficult to learn. ‘Instead ‘of 
seeking what is best to be done under the actual circumstances of 
the ‘case, ‘they imagine a government fitted ‘for circumstances 
whith exist only in their own head, or which may néver'exist' at 
all:’''Nothing’ is more common with superficial writers om the 
Uttited ‘States of America ‘than to refer ‘all the’ pectiliarities‘in 
their 'sitaation, and in the habits of the pedpleé,’ to democracy. 
"Phis Word is a sort of logical solvent for’ all’ difficult probléms. 
But the’ (fact is, that there democracy grew’ out’ of ‘fhe '‘¢ircum- 
staiices ‘of ‘the people, not the circumstances ‘of ‘the people out of 
democracy. ‘When the North Americans had thrown off ‘the 
English yoke, and proceeded to establish an independent govern- 
ment, they had no elements of monarchy or aristocYacy. ‘There 
had ‘never been any noble or wealthy families in our’ plantations ; 
there was no aristocracy of merit, as the whole people had fo 
in resisting the mother-country. ‘The time was past when Wash- 
ington could, like Hercules, surround his name with a dim fabu- 
lous renown of high achievements, and a heroic dynasty of Wash- 
invtonide reign by a title of inherited honour. Even if the authors 
of the American constitution had not been inclined to democracy, 
they had no alternative: there were no materials from which any 
other government could be formed. In France all these things 
were reversed. Except during a period of anarchy worse than 
any déspotism, it had always been ruled by a monarch, absolute 
or constitutional. There was likewise an hereditary aristocracy 
of ‘title ‘and wealth; and though not indeed of great weight, yet 
forming a’ separate chamber. On a sudden the king was dis- 
placed by an almost unanimous rising of the people. ‘The 
government, tutilated by this shock, was to be repaired. Is it 
not evident to all but those whose unbending rule knows no 
variety of circumstances, that this purpose was best effected by 
maintaining the former legislative and judicial establishments, and 
substituting a new in the room of the fallen dynasty? This was 
the best and true Restoration. Neque enim est ulla res, in qua 
propius ad deorum numen virtus accedat humana, quam civitates 
aut condere novas aut conservare jam conditas. We know that the 
republican party in France is strong both in numbers and talents; 
but we think that France is not the field for their exértions; 
and we find much good sense, though perhaps some ‘quaintiiess, 
it the expression of M. de La Fayette, that “ King Lowis Phi- 
lippe is the best of republics.” 

Much, indeed, has France at this crisis been indebted to the 
disinterested moderation of the powerful commander of her 
national guard. May his successors in that command be equally 
temperate and trust-worthy! It is, however, to be remembered 
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that this officer.is at the head of an immense body, which com 
tains within itself the rudiments of representative and adminis- 
trative functions, and may legally be collected into separate,.divin 
sions... There is no, ostracism. m France to rid the state of men, 
who are dangerous, because they are too powerful; and we cannat, 
logk forward without alarm to the prospect of a future ;com-) 
mander of the National Guards taking advantage. of his. position, 
to use the arts of a demagogue, and overawing, the government 
at a, time ;when, they may be called upon “ to despise the; 
threats of pain and ruin,” and resort to measures of necessity, un- 
papnlar: The concert and union requisite in the management of 
a large army intended to act in foreign expeditions,,or on)ex-: 
tended lines of defence, are not needed in a body of men destined 
only for local purposes, and never to be collected into, large 
masses, |The) unity of command, unless it becomes the nominal 
prerogative: of the crown, is useless for some purposes, mis- 
chievous for others. But we will not indulge in these melancholy 
forebodings, and will endeavour to hope that no more danger will 
arise from the command of the national guard being entrusted 
to one man, than from the internal constitution of that body itself, 
The system of a national guard, of a civil army formed of house- 
holders interested in the protection of property and the mainte- 
nance of order, and not making war their profession, seems to.us 
highly beneficial; and it obviously affords the only means, of, re- 
ducing within narrow limits that institution so dangerous, both.to 
the governors and the governed—a standing army. ,At the same 
time, those who will not admit a standing army into their perfect 
‘ state, must remember that its chief use is for defence against 
foreign aggression; and that unless they can make not only one, 
but all states perfect, there will always be princes and nations 
ready to seize any pretext for making war ou a weaker neigh- 
bour, in the hope of plunder or territorial aggrandizement, 
Every man’s perfect state must, therefore, like Plato’s, bave its 
guards; and the modern refined system of warfare requires that if 
an army is to have any chance of success in a long campaign, it 
must have been trained by a regular course of discipline. But 
for domestic purposes we think that a national guard, a body of 
native militia or volunteers, is, when it is not needed, less expen- 
sive and dangerous than a standing army, and more to be relied 
on im the hour of need. A king or government wishing, to 
attempt an attack on the liberties of the people, such as that 
lately made in France, might reasonably depend on a body-guard 
of foreign mercenaries, the regular support of the petty Greek 
tyrants, whose pay depends on the fortunes of their master; they 
might indulge a hope (and if the king has been a successful gene- 
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ralya well founded hope) that the regalar army will be faithful : 
but noone would be so mad as to make such an attempt by 
means of a popular militia. The French legislators: think it 
essential:to the constitution of a national. guard, that'it should 
choose its own officers. We confess that we see strong objections 
to this introduction of a representative system into an:anmy—this 
donfusion:;of, elective and military: functionse »:Wel:think that 
more danger Is likely to arise from the separation of isuchia body 
from the government, than from the’ \infltience over )a) popular 
army which | the crown would obtain by the nomination of its 
officers.!..1f any portion of this body should from ‘any uihappy 
dissensions. or troubles be called into active service, it would then 
be seen what authority an elected officer: would bave over his 
soldier-constituents—how far the severity and dictation imsepara- 
ble from military command are compatible with the: canvassing 
habits and popularity of a representative.. Officers cannot both 
humour and command their soldiers; nor will soldiers: both 
choose and obey their officers. * 

The organization of the National Guard, the extension of trial 
by jury to libels and political offences, the abolition of the double 
vote, and, the remodelling of the law of elections; the re-election 
ef Deputies accepting office, and the revision of the article in the 
Charter, relating to the prerogative of creating peers, are among 
the chief subjects selected by the Chamber of Deputies, before 
the offér of the crown to the Duke of Orleans, for discussion in 
the: session of 1830, It is much to be hoped that all these ques- 
tioris will be treated with the careful and impartial consideration 
which their importance demands. In the meantime the impeach- 
ment of the late king’s ministers is a matter of engrossing, though 
temporary, interest. The report of M. Bérenger, the president 
of the commission of impeachment, has been presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies, who have adopted the proposed resolu- 
tions, and a day for the trial has been named by the Chamber of 
Peers. We much lament that the reporter did not confine: him- 
self to a plain statement of the circumstances connected with the 
issuing of the ordinances, and the acts of the ministers: at, that 
season, instead of writing a history of France since the Restora- 
tion, full of party views and opinions, and leave the inferences 
to be drawn by the Chamber, instead of heightening his picture 
by rhetorical figures of accusation, and even of invective. An 


* In the projet de loi, recently presented to the Chamber of Deputies, it is pro- 
posed that all officers, besides corporals, subalterns, and sub-liewtenants, should be 
nominated by the King, This proposition leaves a powerful control to the government. 
The number of officers clected by the whole National Guard of France, is stated by 
General Mathieu Dumas te have been 50,000. 
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advocate pleading at the bar could scarcely use a more crimi- 
natory:style than 1s assumed by one invested with an almost jue 
dicial character.* 

The adoption of the resolutions proposed by this conimission 
was iresisted by. M. Berryer om the ground that as) the»King: 
had: beem made’ responsible: for his own acts; his ministers) 
were not! ialso’ responsible for them. They could not: expeb 
the King contrary to the Charter, and impeach the: ministers: 
unileg: the Charter): But this’ argument, which is put with!/some! 
ingenuity, cuts both ways,'and may be turned against ‘its! author. 
If the ‘King violates the Charter, he cannot claim: its protection’: 
he cannot appeal to: an instrument when it is in his own favour 
which he tramples on when it is in favour of others. | Nor does it! 
follow that because the King is made responsible, the ministers 
are to be made irresponsible. ‘They were parties to the deed by 
countersigning the ordinances ; and are not to be the less answer- 
able for their act because others have likewise been made to suffer 
for it. 

Whatever may be the issue of the proceedings in the Chamber of 
Peers, M. Bérenger is highly to be praised for impressing on the 
Chamber that justice, not vengeance, is the object for which they 
are instituted. ‘The ministers have already suffered enough toideter 
all future politicians who might wish to try the same experiment; 
nor is it very likely that the circumstances will recur in which the 
example of their sentence would be useful. Their punishment 
therefore would not greatly serve the only purpose of punishment, 
the prevention of the like offence; and there is no reason why the 
law should be stretched against them, or why they should not be 
tried according to the strictest rules of written law. Nevertheless, if 
we contemplate the magnitude of their crime, and the frequency 
with which offences against property are punished with death, it is 
difficult to feel pity for men who deliberately prepared to’ carry 
into effect by military force an outrageous infraction of the most 
solemn laws, and filled a whole city with bloodshed and slaughter 
by an: act of which their conduct evinced that they foresaw the 
consequences + 


* We allnde to such passages as the following : —* The 28th of July presents the 
spectacle of a King of France treating his capital as a hostile city. Paris is declared in 
a state of'siege. This centre of the fine arts and of civilization, twice respected by foreign 
armies, is about to be subjected to a fate which it probably would not have to fear, even 
on a third invasion, A Marshal of France is charged with this terrible mission ; it is 
again the Duke of Ragusa. Singular destiny for the soldier, that after being long asso- 
ciated with the glory of our arms, he should appear at each of our political insurrections, like 
the avil genius of his country.’ 

+ The Chamber of Deputies have lately (Oct. 8th) addressed the King to beg him 
to propose to his council the preparation of a project of law on the zbolition of capital 
punishments. To this address the King has retarned a favourable answer. We con+ 
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‘WAIL the measures’ of! internal’ policy, projected or’ cottimenced 
‘by the Prince de Polignac and his colleagues, aré of course aban- 
doned by the present administration. ‘The new ‘ministers Have, 
however, mherited from their predecessors two’'gifts of ‘a’ very 
doubtful’ character, viz. the possession of Algiers ’and the’ séttle- 
ment of the Greek question. About Algiers’we do not profess 'to 
féel'mueh interest: the town itself ‘and’ ‘the surtotinditg ‘country 
would ‘doubtless ‘be mach ' benefited by’ the’ o¢tapatidn’ of 'the 
‘French; by the sure protection of pérson' and 'propérty,’and ‘the 
‘payment of the expenses of government from the Fréetith treastiry. 
But that France, already possessitig outlets 'to' the! Metliterranean, 
would herself derive any advantages from planting a colony on the 
coast of Africa, is a position which we ‘must be’ allowed to doubt. 
Whether any difficulties will be raised by the new' French cabihet 
as to the policy of appointing a foreign prince ‘at the ‘head ‘of 
Greece, so ‘amicably agreed to by the chief powers of! Earope $'if 
objections are made, what they will be; what measure would ‘be 
proposed: by France as a substitute, are questions on which’ We 
might speculate indeed, but could only speculate; as'the Freeh 
government, if the subject has come before them at all, ‘have af- 
forded no means of guessing their intentions. But, in whatever 
way this important question, already the subject of so much fruit- 
less negotiation, may be decided, it is to be hoped that the atten- 
tion of the dictating nations will not be distracted by events which 
more nearly concern them, and the welfare of Greece be forgotten 
while the ‘courts and cabinets of Europe are occupied with the 
changes arising from the French revolution. 

But even’ these matters sink into insignificance when compared 
with the event of the dissensions in the Low Countries, and the 
probable part which France will bear in the affair of Belgium. 
Every one must remember the direction which ‘hostilities took at 
the end of the first French revolution, and how soon the Nether- 
lands became the theatre of war. We are, however, unwilling to 
draw an omen from the first to the second revolution, so unlike 
were the causes and objects, and so unlike we trust’ will be the 
consequences of each. In one the people fought’ 'to gain, in 
the other to preserve their liberties. In the one they struck 
through the crown at the clergy and nobles, iu the other the crown 
was the real object of attack, After the one, a’ ‘band of rapa- 
cious and unprincipled men, who had been thrown at the head of 
affairs, sought to maintain their power by finding a vent for the- 


clade that, whenever proposed, this measure will only apply to’ crimes committed, not 
to punishments to be inflicted, after the passing of the law. | Otherwise, the legisla- 


ture would sanction that most dangerous principle—the commutation of punishments 
by an er post facto law. 
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large masses. of. a, turbuleut and. uneducated population) which 
the rapid changes had not allowed to subside, and by directing 
towards, foreign conquest a power which they could not control 
at home, . Since, the last.revolution a settled government exists, 
in, which the, chief, offices are filled by men of an established and 
honourable character, whose disclaimer of all intention of foreign 
interference, may, be fully, relied. on; and there. only, remains the 
chance, that, this, or, ;any future. government may from, weakness 
yield. to a,national, cry for,the, conquest of Belgium, baeked, by 
the discontent; and turbulence of unemployed “workmen. The 
amount,,of this. chance each person must estimate for himself: 
for ourselves. we, incline to hope that the great \progress,, and 
spread of knowledge during late years in France will have con- 
vinced some jlarge portion of her population not only. of the 
wickedness but of the folly of war between civilized nations ; that 
among, states, as, individuals, ill-gotten gains seldom prosper; and 
that' the season for territorial ‘conquests is past. The French 
are no longer a roving tribe like their ancestors the Gauls when 
they overran Italy and Greece, and the Franks when they \oyer- 
ran Gaul. They would not conquer to obtain room for an-over- 
flowing population. Nor is the ancient system of subject allies, 
of extorting military service and tribute from dependent states, 
more fitted for modern times. If Belgium is to belong to France, 
it must form an integral part of that kingdom, and... Brus- 
sels stand on an equality with Bourdeaux or Lyons,,..Let.us, 
however place conquest out of the question, and suppose that 
Belgium, being an independent state, surrenders her separate 
liberties into the hands of France, in what respect would, this latter 
nation be a gainer? Does France with its large population want 
numbers? With its large area want territory? Are its armies so 
small as to need recruits? or if recruits are needed, would brave 
soldiers be found in Belgium? Is an accession of revenue to be 
hoped for? we think rather that France would have: reason 
to be well pleased if the department of Belgium paid the ex- 
penses of its own government. We see no prospect of advantage 
to France from the annexation of Belgium to her dominions, even 
if she were justified in accepting the : gift. Men however reason 
from, individuals to states, and conclude that as a private man is 
enriched; by an increase of his estate, so a nation is enriched by 
an accession of territory. ‘The imagination is dazzled by the idea 
of vast possessions, and scarcely suffers the reason to teach that 
national wealth and strength arise, not from square acres, but 
from the slow and patient industry of man. When Lord Malms- 
bury was sent, in 1796, bY the British government to negotiate 
for a peace with France, M . Delacroix, the French minister for 
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foreign aflairs, complained to him that the, immense sehes whic 
we,deriyed. from the East Indies enabled us to subsidize 
nations, of Europe against the Freuch.* Whatever maybe the 
value of these and other colonial possessions to Englan 4d8 
certain that they bring no direct contributions inte, Fg, RAR 
treasury, In our revenue accounts the article Colonigs is ope. of 
expenditure, not receipt, It is therefore a mere, chimera that we 
catry,on war by means of colonies and large territonial possessions, 
The, chief benefit which we have derived from our extensiye, ac- 
quisitions in all quarters of the globe, is the power aero ted 
trading, which, joined with our maritime sovereignty, they afford 
us, Of this advantage nations voluntarily and even anxiously de- 
prive themselves, by their system of mutual prohibitions ; and this 
advantage France may now share with us, if she can succeed in 
breaking down the barriers which impede her foreign commerce. 
She may thus enjoy the chief benefit of colonies, without incurring 
the expense of maintaining them. With such means of mutual 
intercourse and improvement, are two nations which seem des- 
tined to. run the same course and be governed by the samie. insti+ 
tutions, to begin hostilities and stir up an European war for the 
sake of the dominion of a province? If the disturbances of Bel- 
gium «become dangerous to neighbouring states, the. obvious 
remedy is for the chief nations of Europe to interfere by peaceable 
dictation, an interference in which it would be no less the in- 
terest than the duty, of France to join. 

If we could hope that our feeble voice might be heard in a _ 
foreign country, amidst the din of political agitation, and the heat 
of party warfare, we should entreat the French to view with a 
lenient eye the measures of those now entrusted with legislative 
and administrative duties, to be kind to their virtues and a_little 
blind to their faults, to abstain from the extremities of political 
contention, both in and out of parliament, until the dangerous 
spirits let loose by the late convulsion shall have settled into tyan- 
quillity; until mercantile credit shall have been restored, and 
commerce regained its wonted activity: and when the feverish 
anxiety and excitement inseparable from such commotions shall 
have abated, to establish on a firmer and wider basis the liberties 
for which they have so nobly fought, and of which they have 
shown themselves so worthy; despising the nostrimis of those, po- 
litical quacks who imagine diseases in the state in ordér to remove 


* “ Votre empire dans I’Inde vous a fourni les moyens de salarier tontes les puis- 
sances de )’Europe contre nous, et vous avez accaparé le commerce’de maniére que 
toutes les richesses du monde se versent dans vos coffres.””? The words of M, Delacroix. 
—See Annual Register, vol, 38. State Papers, p. 163.—We had occasion in our last 
number (p. 178.) to poiht out the same misapprehension in an Italian writer. 
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them by deadly remedies, Sir Walter Scott has said that every 
generation of the human race seems to be in its turn condemned 
to swallow a.certain measure of nousense. It is well for man- 
Kind when this absurdity takes the turn of alchemy, astrology, 
oF atiitmal maguetism; or some harmless phantom of the brain, 
about which men only lose their labour in solitude, or at the 
most. make money by deluding the credulous. But'at seasons’ of 
political excitement, these fumes of heated imaginations escape 
hy more dangerous channels: instead of speculators on péerpetiial 
motion and the quadrature of the circle, men become teachers of 
political wisdom, and regenerators of states; crowds of disciplés 
reward their enthusiasm ; a club is: formed; the chair of lecture 
grows into a tribune; the neutral and indifferent are drawn into 
the vortex; and the safety of nations is endangered by’ persons 
who in quiet times would not attract a moment’s notice from the 
most giddy and unthinking. 








Arr. VIIL—1. Histoire du Commerce entre le Levant et [ Eu- 
rope, depuis les Croisades jusqu’d la Fondation des Colonies 
de !' Amerique; par G. B. Depping. Ouvrage Couronné par 
V Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Paris. 
1830. 2 vols. 8vo. 

2. Geschichtliche Darstellung des Handels, der Gewerbe, und des 
Ackerbaus, des bedeutendsten handeltreibenden Staaten unsrer 
Zeit, von Gustav von Gulich. (Historical Account of the 
Commerce, Trade, and Agriculture of the principal Commer- 
cial States of our Times, by Gustavus von Gulich.) Jena. 
1830. . 2 vols. 8vo. With folio Tables. 

Tue History of Commerce is of two kinds. The one traces it 

as a subject of antiquarian research “ worthy the attention of the 

curious,’ the other investigates it with reference to the causes 
which have influenced its rise and progress, have contributed to 
its permanence, or have accelerated its decline. Commercial 
histories of, the first sort are fatiguing to ordinary readers in the 
highest degree, and their charms are probably at about the scale 
of their usefulness. Such works as those of Anderson and Mac- 
pherson are indeed valuable for the facts they have accumulated, 
but their great length, their want of arrangement, and their bar- 
renness of scientific principles, have left an ample space to be 
filled in this department of our literature. Nor is there less to 
be done by the continental writers in this respect. A perusal of 
an extensive list of authorities collected: by Gulich ‘strongly con- 
firms our suspicion that there does not exist any one philosophical 


history of the commerce of modern times, either general or for 
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any particular nation. This deficiency is so much to be regretted, 
that we welcome the more cheerfully any publication which may 
at all tend to fill up the vacuum, and though ,we are far from 
thinking that to be near its accomplishment, by means of the 
works at the head of this article, they nevertheless appear to us 
entitled fo be numbered among those publications which, afford 
a great deal of useful instruction to such as will take the; trauble 
to consult them, Ba ' 
The first volume of Gulich’s History comprises. Great, Britain, 
Spain, Portugal, France, the Netherlands,  Russia,,,Sweden, 
orway, and Denmark. ‘The second embraces the commerce of 
the East and West Indies, of the countries once the, American 
colonies of Spain and Portugal, of the United States, and partt- 
cularly of Germany. ‘The first volume begias with an outline, of 
the progress of trade, from antiquity to the Crusades, and from 
thence to the present time. It then proceeds to treat of Great 
Britain, whose commercial history it divides into nine. distinct 
eriods, viz. from the Conquest to the reign of Edward ;the 
hird—from Edward the Third to Henry the Seventh—from 
Henry the Seventh to James the First—from the accession of 
James the First to the Revolution of 1688—from the Revolution 
to the American War of 1776—from the American War to the 
commencement of the French War in 1793—from 1793 to the 


Peace of Amiens—from the Peace of Amiens to that of Paris in 
1814—and from 1814 to the present time. The other nations 
aye disposed of in a similar manner with reference to the most 
marked periods of their political histories, and among them, the 
accoynt of the rise and progress of industry in Germany, in the 
second volume, exhibits evidence of considerable pene know- 


ledge. We should be doing justice neithe, to Gulich, nor our 
readers to attempt to give an outline of his outline, nor is, his 
sketch so voluminous as to require condensation on, the plaa on 
which a brief in a chancery suit is sometimes obliged to, be con- 
densed into what is emphatically called a dagger-brief.,,, M. Von 
Gulich is much less prolix than the generality of his. countrymea, 
and keeps always in the direct road, without diverging for the 
sake of episodical dissertations. This in a German we. consider 
so eminent a virtue that we are bound specially, to, notice jt, in 
paying our tribute to the learning and industry of our new. com- 
mercial historian, The latter qualities, however, we felt sure, of 
finding ;, the detection of the former we made, with, not less. plea- 
sure than surprise. 

Of the merit of M. Depping’s book it would be superfluous 
in us to speak, after the testimonial it has received from the 
Royal Academy of Paris. M. Depping is a German, who has 
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resided for many years in Paris, where he has obtained a great 
and deserved reputation, not less as a statistician and geographer 
thati as an historian, having published several digtinguishod works, 
and been for a long time a principal contributor to the Reoue 
Encyclopedique, the Bulletin Universel des Sciences, and other 
scientific journals, He is in himself a living library of statistical 
knowledge, aficient and modern, and he has used it on this occa- 
sion for the production of a most interesting dissertation on the 
early commercial history of modern Europe, a subject which not 
a few writers of our times have much contributed to elucidate. 
The publication by Capmany of the public acts found in the 
archives of Arragon, relating to the commerce of Barcelona, has 
thrown great light upon the mercantile laws of Spain in the 
middle ages. Several Venetians have been occupied in researches 
into the early commerce of their native city, and though neither 
of them had access to so numerous and important a collection of 
public documents as those printed by Capmany, yet the labours 
of Marin, Formaleoni, and Filiasi, have perhaps hitherto bee 
insufficiently appreciated. Muratori, Liinig and Dumont, and 
more recently Silvestre de Sacy,* have laid the foundation for a 
commercial history of Genoa; Masi has done the same for Pisa, 
and the publication of two essays, written in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, by Pegolotti and Uzzano, merchants of Flo- 
rence, has developed very fully the course and usages of the 
commerce of those times. Ruffy’s History of the Town of Mar- 
seilles, and De Guignes’s Memoir on the Trade of France with 
the Levant,+ are mentioned with praise by M. Depping, and are 
among the authorities referred to in his present work. ‘These, 
he observes, would be more numerous than they are, if more at- 
tention were paid to the examination of the municipal archives of 
maritime towns, by such as have the opportunity—a task of no 
great difficulty, and of singular utility to the history, not only of 
the commerce, but of the social relations in general of the middle 
ages. Our English antiquaries may be reminded that they may 
stil! do good service in this respect with reference to the history 
of their own country. 

M. 'Depping’s description of the industry and productions of 
Egypt is interesting at the present time when we are looking to 
the’ regeneration of that fertile country. His acccunt of the 
wealth and luxury of Constantinople, as the capital of the Greek 
empire, is also animated and striking; and he has placed before 
us with much clearness the mercantile system of Venice. It ap- 
pears that a decree of the council of Venice, made in 1272, au- 


* Nouveaux Mémoires de |’Académie Royale des Luseriptions, &c, Tome 3. 
+ Mémoires de PAcad. des Inscr. &c. Tome 37. 
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thorizéd''the Venetians to go freely 'to'the ports of Brance, the 
fairs'of Flanders, and elsewhere, with their waves, but rot, to séll 
them ‘by ‘auction, and prohibited’ the’ introdaction: of bills; gold, 
ot silver, itito Venice, in exchange for commodities, under perikity 
oF ‘éne-foutth’ of their’ values: We may’ in the :ipresenteday: smale 
ut the’ necessity’of permission being obtained) to:carrjvon- trade, 
bat when 'it is’ considered that inthe middle) :dges:trdde: onby:exr 
isted ‘as it were upon the sufferance' of ‘ the:‘atistooracy;'ai general 
hberty' of ‘this’ nature will appear’a great point ‘gained bythe 
commercial’ interest of any state.) ‘As=to the »prohibition:! of 
bullion and bills, all that can be said for at'is; that st was quite as 
reasonable, if tot more so, than the moré modermsysteni 'ofpro- 
hibiting commodities ; yet its effects upon the commerce of the 
city mitist have been in ‘the highest degree ‘inconvebient, causing 
importations to be made constantly at a loss, and’ subjecting the 
course of trade to great fluctuations. M. Depping: conjectures 
that this prohibition was established with a view of dfforditig to 
the cloth manufactures of Venice, which were extremely) niunid- 
rous, a perpetual and abundant supply: of ‘the ‘raw: wool) pur- 
chaséd principally in Flanders and England, it being highly im- 
portant to the Venetian oligarchy to prevent any stoppage: of 
‘Work at the manufactories, an event which was the certain: fore- 
rauiier ‘of ‘those civic commotions whose immediate: cause: |is 
the ‘eitiptiness of the stomachs of the multitude. But the Vene- 
tiaii” systéth “was' essentially prohibitive, charging as it did, for,a 
‘Tong’ time, all foreigners, with an ad-valorem duty of 50 per cent, 
on‘ their ‘merchandize, whilst that of the citizens passed custom- 
free; ‘and’ finally excluding the goods and ships of foreigners alto- 
géther from the port. The Venetians were forbidden to ‘carry 
away any of their own goods by land, to the end that the! Ger- 
mans; Hungariatis, Bohemians, and. other neighbouring nations, 
might themselves resort to the warehouses of the qucen of the 
Adriatic; and establish her permanence as the emporium, from 
whence the rude inhabitants of the north! were to:seek the com- 
forts and laxuries which her citizens had imported from the south. 
The whole Venetian foreign policy was; in shoft, os.selfish and 
rigorous towards the rest of the world, as her intérnal government 

was oppressive and cruel to the citizens pon! whom her oligarchy 
‘trdimpled'm the name of liberty. : It is however dsocertai@' that 
het‘commerce prospered in spite of and!notoby:tnéans of; prohi- 
bittorr, ‘as it is that she preserved her existence.as an independent 
‘power ‘in! defiance of the decaying and withering: diifiuehoe of: the 
corrupt aristoevacy that ruled over her. 

M:'Depping’s' chapter on the origin and tiature of consular 
establishments is'one of the most interesting in his work, . Stand- 
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ing .atidirst in the. situation of judges. in domestic commercial 
uffains,) the: consuls were subsequently stationed in foreign ports 
toi owat¢h over: the, mercantile interests of their. countrymen, as 
welliag to ‘decide differences among them. The institution 1s, in 
facts a part ef that|legal system of the middle ages. which, bore 
2» /personal mathen than a:local character, and, which administered 
justices aid: legislated fon particular nations, tribes, trades, and 
professions, according, to |the .usages of their race, or calling, 
rdthet than:by any general law of the place in which, they, resided. 
‘The: consuls wese designed principally as commercial arbitrators 
or judges,/to which functions their diplomatic duties, began sub- 
sequently to -be:superadded. ‘The consular character appears to 
have changedas much. between the middle ages and the present 
day, as itdid between antiquity and the middle ages. ‘The name 
18; however, at!,present perhaps more venerable than the office is 
‘essentially: important. 

o! DhiecMediterranean consulates were for the most part. esta- 
blished by virtue of commercial treaties. ‘The particulars of the 
most! important of these are furnished by M. Depping,.as regards 
the conventions of the Italian republics with the Greek emperors, 
ithe other Christian princes, the Saracens, and with each, other. 
‘Treaties of commerce were in the middle ages as, necessary, for 
the security of foreign trade, as corporations were for the en¢cgu- 
ragement of domestic industry, but the season of their, utility has 
passed away from them both. If two given nations will take for 
their mutual guide the true principles of public economy,,aud 
frame their tariffs with a view to the comfort and, well-being, of 
the mass of the people of each country, it is needless, to, say that 
treaties for the prevention of the prohibitory system will, be per- 
fectly superfluous. ‘Trading corporations are, indeed, worse than 
superfluous ;—~-they are a positive evil to all but the few: who are 
imterested in them ;—they are the most mischievous form in which 
ithe exclusive spirit of. the middle ages is still embodied ;—they 
‘are’ Institutions which the late Mr. Huskisson has frequently de- 
‘nounced as inconsistent with the good of society as at present con- 
 stitatetl, and whose downfal all right-minded men should do their 
utmost’to: accelerate-—using the name of that lamented statesman 
‘as'their watchword. in the work. 

"Phe: works: of Gulich and Depping supply.us with frequent 
imstancves’ of ‘the mischiefs which governments have done. by, m- 
terfering with trade, under a false notion of their: protection being 
required. "The erroneous impressions that were so long, euter- 
tained concerning the nature of trade, unhappily for our fore- 
fathers, deferred until our age the recognition of the: important 

‘trath, that those who govern the least, govern the best—a, maxim 
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which even now cannot be urged too often, or too. forcibly, nner 
legislators. 

One great evil of the eager desire for manopoly, with which so 
many, of the commercial classes are still infected, is, that jt diverts 
their attention from the one thing needful to the industry of this 
as, well as other nations—we mean Financial, Reform, ‘Turn 
and twist the subject as often as we will, we come round eternally 
to, the vicious system of our taxation, as the bane of our industry, 
and the real cause of commercial depression. And whilst such 
suggestions as those which have been given by Sir Henry Parnell, 
and Mr, Poulett Thomson,* are disregarded, there appears little 
prospect of permanently invigorating our national energies. ‘That 
the government make light of suggestions of this kind 1s the more 
astonishing, inasmuch as it is not so much the amount of taxes 
levied, as the mode of levying them, that is objected to; nor can 
the apathy of the trading interests in general to the evils entailed 
on them by the present system, be viewed without a mixture of 
surprise and regret that people should be so little alive to their 
own well-being. 

No country ever suffered more than Great Britain from the 
want of necessary knowledge in those who have filled financial 
posts in her government. Ignorant of the principles of political 
economy—at a loss for statistical information—deficient in phi- 
losophical views—and often destitute of honesty—the managers 
of the revenue have, for a long series of years, done what in them 
lay to frustrate the progress of our commerce, and of all branches 
of our industry. We do not make this charge peculiarly against 
the present administration, but we are sorry to observe so little 
prospect of its thoroughly changing the old system of taxation, 
nor do we look for any so great good until principles yery dif- 
ferent from those with which our legislature has from time imme- 
morial been imbued obtain the ascendancy. 

Until within the last few years—when the genius of that 
eminent statesman, whose irreparable loss the country is at this 
moment deploring, commenced the Huskissonian #ra—our com- 
mercial laws were framed without reference to any general, prin- 
ciples at all, but were made empirically, as occasion was supposed 
to call for them, in the haste of selfishness, and amidst the preju- 
dices of ignorance. There is even yet among us a, disinclination 
to consider abstract principles, or to act upon, theory, as it is 
sometimes called in derision by those who complacently assert 


* Our foreign readers who wish to have an insight into the system of British finance 
should consult “ Sir H. Parnell on Financial Retorm, 1830,” and Mr. Poulett Thom- 


son’s excellent speech on the same subject, delivered in the House of Commons the 
26th of Murch last. 
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their owti supérior wisdom, from the circumstance of their being 
practical men. ‘The gross fallacy of placing the limited ex 
riéncé' ‘Of an individual above the collective experience ‘on Which 
albrie"h thébry; dr ‘a’ general rule, is founded, is one, the frequetit 
exiimples ‘of Which aré disgraceful to the tone of society’ aitionyst 
us, ‘So long as thé yereralizations of the science of political éco- 
nothiy are élther set at nought by, or have but a faint imfliiende 
over, olir legislatuté, wé cannot reasonably hope that any’ striking 
improvement Will take place either in Our conitierce, or in aiy 
other branch of dur industry. a 

That’ cothinefcial freedom is one of the greatest benefits which 
thé world, or any portion of it, cai enjoy, is a trath which’ the 
British govertinent, and the greater number of its subjects, no 
loiiger disptite. But the admission of the principle is nothing 
uiiless it be put substantially into practice; and for those who 
have the phidse ‘* Free Trade” in their mouths to uphold a finan- 
cial system which éxacts duties to the grievous extent that ours 
doés, appears to us utterly inexplicable and inconsistent. 


Art: 1X.—Courrier des Pays Bas, 26 Aout, et 23, 24, 25,8 
26 Septembre, 1830. 


If is not an unnatural remark for an Englishman, looking at the 
extraordinary events that have lately taken me in the Nether- 


lands, to observe, that of the two countries placed under the same 
goveriiment aiid regulated by the same laws, Holland and Bel- 
gium, while the one has been a prey to discontent and confusion, 
the other lids remained satisfied with its lot, and even proud of its 
privileges. This difference, however, has arisen from very na- 
tural catisés, obvious enough to those acquainted with the late 
history of the United Countries. Not only have the advantages of 
the constitution of the Netherlands been partially dealt out, but 
thé boon itself in the very first instance was essentially different 
iti Vallie to the two parties concerned. 

Towirds thé fall of Napoleon, Holland, whose resources are 
almost Wholly commercial, was nearly ruined by the long conti- 
nuanve’ of wer, tind by the gigantic project of the continentil 
blockade. “Lackily, his brother Louis did not second his views, 
of ‘his ‘kitivdoii must infallibly have been destroyed. As it was, 
tlie debt contractéd by the Hollanders was enormous, and the 
terns on whith the loans were procttred were exceedingly unfa- 
vourable: after Napoleon, by a stroke of his pen, had incorpo- 
rated the country with the French empire, and wiped off one-third 
of the capital of the national debt, the evil was greatly increased, 
so much the more, indeed, because not only were the entire for- 
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tunes of numerous families confided‘to the pubhe’ funds, but the 
capital of, all kinds of benevolent ‘institutions was ‘swallowett up 
in them, together with all the property (for such was-the; daw 
which compelled it to be so applied,) of orphans’ and-others ander 
the administration of executors and guardraiis. In short, !donfu- 
sion and exhaustion were predominant’ ii’ very ‘bratich “of! ad- 
ministration, and the hatred of the Frenélt rule was’ at its height, 
when the, year 181S changed the face of 'Eutope.? 1! Jail bose! 

Tt was very different with the Belgians: ‘though afflicted bythe 
calls of the conscription, and exasperated by the droits Pewnis; a tax 
on tobacco, sugar and coffee so called, not so vexatious in itself'as 
in its mode of collection—still by their proximity to' France; by their 
common language, and by their share it its inilitaryglories; there 
was no little sympathy between the two countries. Moreover, the 
markets of France opened a ready debotche for the'linens!and the 
cattle of the Flemings, two branches of exchange of thie! fitst itn- 
portance to them. So that though they were;"'in' truth; on the 
whole weary of the French domination, and had already been 
aroused from their dreams of military glory, still the coristitution 
and the dynasty of Nassau came not to them as they did \to ‘the 
Dutch. The Belgians were glad of them, but they werenot 
snatched from ruin by them as were the Dutch. 

The Dutch have always been famous for their skill m making 
bargains. On their union with the Belgians, it was stipulated by 
art. 6, of the treaty contracted between the plenipotentiaries of 
the great powers, June, 1814, that the debts of the two countries 
should be charged to the general treasury. Now, as we have 
said, the debt of Holland was immense :* on the other hand that 
of Belgium was trifling—an injustice of a flagrant description 
unless compensated by some equivalent, and this’ ‘equivalent the 
provinces of the South have not yet detected. ‘The’ Hollanders 
had again the advantage of choosing a king from among themselves, 
and of the same religion, a protestant; so that it'is not surprising 
if it appeared to the Belgians that their country, though containing 
double the population of Holland, was riither made over’ to, than 
united to it, nog ts 

The Belgians, however, tired of war, ‘atid ‘by nol théans'm a 
state to make resistance, permitted the measure to passowithout 

complaint. "They had suffered from a military’ despotisii,°they 


Staten reer eset iarttt peee te 
*' Tt aniounted to within ia trifle of 1300 millions of florins, (abayt, 130 eiions 
by the 


sterling,) one-third of which was struck off (tiercé, as: jit js called, ) “French 
government ; on the restoration of the Orange dynasty in 1814 the pulilic' ékpenses so 
far exceeded the reventies, that to ’meéet the deficif, recoarse was liad tp-a:loaa, one of 
the conditions ‘of which, held, out.as a bait to subscribers, was a resuscitation of two- 


thirds of that part of the debt struck off by the French, (called dette morte,) by means 
of annual drawings. 
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were scarcely; recovering from a species of anarchy, and now at 
least they had gota constitution of some sort. But it may well be 
supposed thatjthe Lion’s share which the Dutch had taken, ‘did 
mot send, to soften, the animosities, which for some reason or other, 
inaddition(to the difference of religion, have so long subsisted 
between, the, Provinces of, the South and those of the North: 
i: (uBy the jtreaty of, London, already alluded to, it was also stipu- 
lated that the constitution, to be offered to the Belgians should be 
that. already, bestowed upon, or rather resumed by Holland, with 
such. modifications;.as; should be agreed upon by both patties. 
The /oi, fondamentale, or constitution under which the Pays Bas 
are now, governed,,, was first of all presented to the States Genie- 
ralof Holland, convoked in double numbers: they accepted it 
nnanimously. Inthe Southern Provinces, in the absence of any 
assembly which could be considered as representing the country, 
the King, of his own private authority, assembled in each arron- 
dissement a number of notables proportionate to the population. 
Of the 1603 notables summoned, 1323 only appeared, of whom 
796 voted, against the reception of the constitution. In the arron- 
dissement of Courtrai, composed of about 30,000 inhabitants, two 
only, voted for it. This was an awkward situation for the King, 
and he, or his advisers, hit upon a singular scheme of escaping 
the difficulty. ‘The manner in which it was contrived to make a 
majority would be comic, if the subject itself were not a very 
serious one. First, the government resolved upon considering the 
280 notables absent as having given their consent by their silence, 
and 126 of the votes in the negative, given on the ground of the 
religion of the prince, were struck out, as contrary to the dynasty. 
By the aid. of this state arithmetic, the King managed to pro- 
cure a majority of eleven votes, and on the 24th August, 1815, he 
proclaimed the acceptance of the loi fondamentale. It is singu- 
lac, that after having arbitrarily chosen the voters, without re- 
gard to any rule, or without reference to property, (for numbers 
were, individually, without any stake in the country whatever,) 
the constitution should have been virtually rejected after all. It 
is very possible that the cause of rejection existed more in a feel- 
ing of repulsion against the Hollanders, than in any well-founded 
objection, to, the, constitution. For though it had its defects, we 
do not consider them,of that nature to have influenced in such 
times the population, which had just escaped from tyramny, and 
which’ could not be very nice in constitutional information, nor 
ardent.in. constitutional aspirations. 
The spirit of. the oi fondamentale is liberal: its provisions are 
generally wise: its faults are rather those of omission than of com- 
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mission, ‘The defects are obvious, and it will fot take tis fons 
to show’ by a short analysis, the points where they exist.’ 

'' The two first chapters relate simply to the division of the King 
dom; atid ‘to matters which exclusively conéern the Kimg wad ‘his 
funiity, ‘such as the succession to the thioné, the reventtes Of the 
crown, thé minority of the King,’ the toyal prefogative, Be. Xt: 

The third: treats of the States Geitetal; of thei’ division into 
two chanibers, the first representing the ‘aristocracy; the! second 
the peoplé, and the powers attributed to ‘them. '' The chaitibers do 
not, like our Honse of Commons, deliberate; inthe first instance, 
toyether on ‘atiy proposed measure: but prelitiinarily,’ they are 
divided mto sections of ten members by lot, and edch section 're- 
tires to make up its mind in its separate chamber. Tf? the use of 
deliberating in numbers be, that each communicate his stéck of in- 
formation, and that one may possess informatio whith ‘another 
does not, nothing can be more futile than this division ito sections. 
All members of parliament are not Solotis, and it may vety énsity 
happen that chance may put ten unenlightened men’ ifito dhe 
room, and ten men of wisdom and intelligence into another: Ten 
advocates may be deliberating on the game laws, ten countty gén- 
tlemen on an amelioration of the law courts, The use 6f com# 
mittee’, as in the English House of Commons, or the French 
Chamber of Deputies, is not known in the States General. A 
defect, more deeply rooted, occurs in the origination of the 
bills or laws presented by the ministers. The States ‘Getieral 
cantiot proceed by amendment, or modification: they ate obliged 
either to'adopt entirely, or to reject entirely. The inconvVenietive 
of this plan is so greatly felt, that ministers have usually ‘been 
complaisant enough to listen to objections privately made, and if 
they did not consider the chatiges of a vital tature, they have 
modified their bill accordingly. But this departure ‘im practice 
from the regulation of the /ot fundaimentale only proves’ its “im 
— the more strongly. bdo 

e fourth chapter relates to the States’ Proviticial, ‘aw assetm- 
bly which superintends every thing connected with the ‘#étititis- 
tration and interior economy of each provincé. Each prdvince 
has its States Provincial: the number of its members wag ifi each 
province fixed by the King. It is the States Provincial that elect 
the Members of the States General: the manner of their election 
consequently became a matter of the first importinee’ ‘Every 
person in the province who pays 25 florins (about 2/.-10s.) of direct 
taxes is entitled to vote for an elector; an elector, to be eligible, 
must pay 50 florins direct taxes: these electors choost the ieti- 
bers of the States Provinetal, who again select amotig themselves 
or elsewhere, the members of the States General, It is almost 
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unnecessary to say that this system is complicated: it has also been 
seen in practice to be vicious. The election of the members of 
the States does in fact, rest in the hands of a few individuals in 
each province : so that it is impossible to consider, that), body,as 
truly representing the people. ‘The States Provincial are-elected 
every year:, the States General are renewed by, thirds: each 
member sits three years, but be is immediately re-eligible, 

The fifth chapter regulates every thing concerning justice: out 
of the imperfections of this branch of the Fundamental Law, have 
chiefly arisen the present, state of confusion and discontent, The 
judges are removable at pleasure, though from the obscurity of the 
expressions in.the charter, the ministers are not declared responsible 
hy. it :,, two defects which render a constitution worse than a nullity. 

‘Then follow the regulations respecting forms of worship, all 
of which are equally protected; respecting finance; the form- 
ation of the army; and lastly, respecting the supreme superinten- 
dence, attributed to the King over the canals, rivers, bridges and 
roads, that is to say, the general direction of all these objects is 
committed to him, and he is at liberty to use it as he thinks best. 

We now come to the tenth and last chapter, which relates. to 
public instruction and the press, one of the principal causes of 
the. dissensions which first broke out into violence, and sub- 

otneney into actual revolt. 

he only two articles which speak of these important subjects 
are extremely vague: the first does not declare the right of im- 
struction to be free, but contents itself with saying that education 
shall be the constant object of the cares of government. It is im- 
possible to use a more jesuitical form of expression in a charter 
where every thing ought to be clear, precise, and definite. ‘The 
article which declares the press free, is not a jot more explicit, but 
the ordonnances, of which we will speak afterwards, have made 
changes in this, part of the law that it may be considered alto- 
gether obliterated. 

The imperfections of this constitution are obvious enough to 
us, among whom constitutional privileges are a subject of dis- 
cussion... It, is; only within the last two or three years, however, 
that, the Belgians, have opened their rom to the vast abuses it ad-~ 
mitted. ...In..its, early years the main o nection urged against it 
arose out of the shackles imposed upon the freedom of education, 
a clause which principally struck at the Catholic. clergy. The 
liberals of Belgium, perceiving the government acting with respect 
both to education and to toleration in the spirit of the nineteenth 
century, were content, and the opposition in the States was but 
feeble.,, Gradually, however, the unequal distribution of the im- 
posts, the partial appointment of Hollanders to the places in the 
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Belgian administration, for which the adoptibn of thei language 
in all public acts afforded a feasible’ excuse; ‘and’ ii‘ short; a°téd 
eager attempt at producing a perfect . tiniformity a 
two countries, embittered the temper of the pédple’ nnd’/s¢t'the 


more enlightened classes of the Belgians upon detecting’ the véry 
imperfect guarantees afforded them ‘by the di’ fondimentale, 'as 
modified and interpreted by the ordénnancés. | ‘Sothe'arbitrary atts 
against the press, having at length showed ‘the'entite dependence 


up@n the government, in which thé ‘liberties of ‘the ‘people’ ‘were 
placed, the Belgians becanie alarmed ; and the natural Consequence 
was,. that the liberals formed a union with thé’Catholics, and an 
opposition was produced of the most formidable’ des¢ription, 

As the press became the organ of the party in oppositign, ‘and 
the interpreter of the different grievances under which the cotintry 
laboured, it was natural that the government’ should fitst'turn its 
attention to it. It has proved a very dangerous antagonist here as 
well as elsewhere. Besides the clause of ‘the loz’ftndaméntale, 
the sole law affecting the press was that of the 20th Aprif,’1815, 
the object of which was temporary, and which had ‘fallén ‘itito 
disuse after the circumstances out of which it arose had ‘passed 
away. oa eae 

The first step taken in the prosecution for offences of the ‘press 
was the condemnation of two Frenchmen, Bellet and Jador} for 
some satirical expressions on the tax of the mouture. Not content 
with that, they were ordered to quit the country, without law, 
sentence, or eye reason assigned, in the most despotic manner 
porn. in express violation of Article 1V. of the Constitution. 

ucpétiaux and De Potter exposed this tyrannical measure to 
the public, and they themselves soon became victims to the law of 
1815. After having used the instrument, however, the govern- 
ment broke it: feeling they could not withstand the ‘force of 
public opinion, immediately after the condemnation of De Potter, 
they abolished the law by which he had been tried. | 

The 16th May, 1829, a new law on the, press was disctissed 
and adopted. ‘The deputies of the two countries have always had 
great difficulty in coming to an understanding on’ the subject of 
the press, the cause of which we do not remember to have seen 
pointed out. The Belgians, so long accustomed ‘to ‘the' laws’ of 
the French, to watch their proceedings, and to study’ theit’ paylia- 
mentary debates, were, and are still, in the habit ‘Of ‘¢oiisidering 
the law of the press a part of the civil code, which protected the 
rights, and prescribed the limits of authors, printers, atid’ publishers. 
The Dutch, on the contrary, never having had many newspapers, 
nor yet many public writers, and scarcely any private individuals 
who occupied themselves with general politics, unless some mea- 
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sure which related directly to commerce, considered the law of the 
press a simple and necéssary addition to the criminal code ; so that 
inithis lay ofthe press they always inserted clauses respecting mobs, 
seditious cries, and other topics which evidently only regarded the 
laws of the, police, Thus the Dutch and the Belgian members of 
the states proceeding on entirely different grounds, we can under- 
stand the meason, of the. perpetual difference which has, marked 
their debates on. this subject. 2% 
he, spirit in, which: the;law of the 16th of May was conceived 
was of the most liberal, description, and nothing more. satisfacto}'y 
or more explicit could be desired. If it were not that a jury would 
have been.an additional protection, it would have been a difficult 
task fora Judge to misinterpret this law. Nevertheless, the judges 
ofthe Pays Bas, are ingenious at that task; they are in the habit 
of taking every, accused person for a culprit: when an individual 
is brought, up, for trial, the only object seems to be to prove him 
ity,in.a. manner more or less complete. This is the general 
aracter, of the judges of the Pays Bas, whenever there is a ques- 
tion of a political ae 
. A$ may be supposed, the law of May 16 produced the happiest 
effects upon the disposition of the middle classes towards the 
government. But in pursuance of a system followed up with an 
extraordinary regularity, the government since it began has never 
made one step in advance that it did not take the earliest opportu- 
nity of retreating two, to advance again when the season of tem- 
porizing arrived. The 11th of December, 1829, a royal message 
was delivered to the chambers. It complained of the abuses that 
had arisen from the liberty which had been accorded to the press, 
and submitted to their approbation a new bill, conceived in terms 
which may, be made to mean any thing that the government choose. 
The pbrases are studied with this view, and the deepest cunning 
seems to; have presided at their formation. We know nothing, 
even in the decrees of, the Roman emperors, better adapted to 
serve the purposes of despotism.* ‘This bill was rejected, and at 
last, on the 26th of June, 1830, a new law passed, which, without 
being so absurd as that just spoken of, and not so liberal as the 
preceding one,, afforded some securities, but remained still faulty 
from the generality of its expressions, and by its omissions rather 


than by its, insertions, 

_An'the mean time, to. show up to what point the arbitrary spirit 
of Van Maanen, the minister of justice, was prepared to push 
the governnient:, he despatched a circular letter to all the pro- 


‘©* A translated copy of this infamous project of law was given in No. X. of this 
journal, page 443. 
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cureurs du roi, enjoining them in the ‘exercise of their functions 
to support the principles of government with the- etmost: vigotir 
and severity, and not, by too much moderation in the’dischargé of 
their duty, to permit the liberals to: gain'anyadvantage over’ thein. 
Some. individuals who valued their self-respect above’ theif’ place, 
answered, the circular in a spirit of manhiness and liberty, dbserv- 
ing that they should pursue the course pomted eat by the! law: 

While on one hand the justice of the country was ‘thus trifted 
with, the administration of the finances was man in @ matiner, 
to say the, least, calculated: to. produce: vexation ‘and’ ill blood. 
Imposts and taxes were multiplied im every direction’; ‘a niass of 
sumptuary laws were passed on horses, carriages, servants, female 
as well as male, dogs, furniture, in addition to those which exist 
in every, European state. Besides, no proportion was ar 
in the manner in which the different provinces were mulcted ; 
most unequal division oppressed many of them; the deputies of 
these provinces struggled in vain for a revision—the infallible 
Dutch majority silenced every effort. After the anion of the 
Catholics and the liberals, and the consequent increased power of 
the opposition, the abolition of the mouture was demanded ; ‘ani 
equitable division of the public offices between the two countries 
was insisted upon, as well as liberty of language, of instruction, of 
the press, the jury, and the responsibility of ministers. 

he reasonableness of these demands will not be denied by 

Englishmen, where at least they understand them. With regard 
to the taxes and the liberty of language, it may be necessary to 
say a few words for the better comprehension of the nature of 
these grievances, as felt by the Belgians. One great evil in the 
Belgian taxation was the multiplication and variety of the objects 
taxed; an individual never knew when he had done. Some 
were levied im so tyrannical a manner, that in reading the expla- 
nation of them the reader may fancy he is perusing the’ history of 
some barbarous exaction of feudal times. The moufure, for mn- 
stance, and the abattage. The first was a tax on meal; it was 
forbidden, to grind corn at home, and it could only be sent to the 
mill during certain hours of the day, besides which, the beater of 
it was obliged to provide himself with a passavent, or @ kind’ of 
meal, passport: and it was forbidden to mix different kinds of 
grain, except in a certain proportion fixed by law. A whele/army 
of clerks and collectors, charged with the duty of preventing fraud, 
hung about the country like wolves; these were entitled to a 
part of all the corn they caught mixed up, or proceeding to be 
ground, or ground in contravention of the law. The abattage 
is a term of a more simple kind at first view, but equally vexa- 
tious and base in its execution. In the country, as well as in 
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town, exery..ox; Cow, heifer, calf, sheep, pig, &ec., before it was 
killed, waa abliged to -be shown to the receiver of taxes, in’ order 
to, procare a. permission to be killed, and to fix the’ hour of 
slaughter... The. rural communes are often more than a league 
in, eatent;, the peasant, was consequently forced, in good’ or bad 
weather, to, leave: his--work, and to go and make a declaration 
of the, kind; of animal,.of its weight, and the hour he intended 
to kill,it.,,,Aud,them. be» had not done. He was not entitled to 
kill his own, pig !...die must go and secure the services of the 
“ swarn batcher,’” who must be present. Even this was not’all. 
If the tax-receiver thought that the estimate of the animal made 
by the owner is below its real value, he has the right of pre-emption, 
that isto say,.of paying, without further ceremony, the estimated 
sum, taking the beast, and sending the owner about his business. 

These grievances chiefly affected the country; but the towns 
had their own yexations. ‘The inhabitants no longer desired to 
possess | furniture of beauty or value; they stopped up their 
windows, theix fire places, and sent away their servants, not only 
because all these objects were heayily taxed, but because they 
opened the door to the taxgatherers, who were entitled to pay 
domiciliary visits, in order to ascertain whether you had made a 
return of all you possessed. 

The municipal taxes, that is to say, those levied at the en- 
trances of the towus and for their profit, had been also greatly 
augmented. Notan egg, not a morsel of butter, or a loaf of bread 
could be consumed in a town without paying its tax. Every per- 
son, though this was not peculiar to Belgium, on entering a town, 
was liable to be visited by the clerks stationed at the gates.’ ‘The 
fault of all these taxes was not so much the amount, for that might 
be. a matter of question, but that they were exceedingly vexatious, 
and above all most expensive in their mode of collection, 

Among the: grievances always dwelt upon by a Belgian, and 
which may have been imperfectly understood at home, was the 
imposition of the Dutch language upon them. Now the Flemish 
andthe Dutch-are so very nearly simalar, that one grammar suffices 
for. both ;,;and a Fleming, even of the uneducated classes, under- 
stands a Hollander without difficulty, and vice versa. This is an 
objection which will forcibly strike a foreigner im passing through 
the. countxy.; but a foreigner only. Propose the difficulty to any 
one.ewployed in the business of the country, or an advocate, or 
in short to. any of the educated classes, who has been able to 
form his opmion by his own experience, or long communication 
with his fellow citizens, he will answer that, putting aside the 
grammatical difference between the two languages, which ‘is cer- 
tainly very slight, it ought to be understood that Flemish, in the 
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southern:provinces (of Liege, Namur, Brabant, Hainault, Flan- 
_ ders, &c.,) has never been anything else than the ‘la of the 
_ people; m two or three of these provinces ‘every body understood 
' it more-or less ; but all business, all transactions were ‘carried on 
imi:Freneh, as a consequence of a domination of twenty. years, 
during which a new generation had arisen; and previously ever 
under: Maria Theresa, it was the language of diplontacy and 
the: higher branches of the administration. So that when the 
union of Holland and Belgium took place; entire towns, atrondis- 
sements, even entire provinces, understood no other tongue than 
French ; and in other instances, where Flemish was spoken by 
the-mass, it was a dialect nearly unintelligible in the next district, 
the spoken dialects varying not only greatly from each other, but 
differmg as widely from the written Flemish, as the provincial 
from the Parisian French. 

At the present day, it is true, that in most of the Belgian 
towns Flemish is spoken habitually; the higher classes seem 
to talk it without effort, as if it had always been their own. This 
is but the effect of the despotic will of a Dutch king, exacted 
during a reign of fourteen or fifteen years. In every state there 
is a mass of individuals whose means of existence the govern- 
ment could destroy whenever it chose; such as ministerial em- 
ployés, and placeholders of every description. In Belgium, 
notaries, advocates, agents d’affaires, mployés of the provincial 
governments, almost without number, have seen the bread 
snatched from their families, before they had the time to learn 
Dutch with all the inclination in the world. 

Every transaction was stamped in Belgium; all of a sudden it 
was ordered that no writing should receive a stamp which was 
not in Dutch or Flemish, which is certainly constantly spoken, 
but of which it would be very difficult to write two lines. Many 
individuals were turned out of the places they held on this very 
ground, and thus utterly deprived of their livelihood and re- 
duced to beggary. It is within our knowledge that an advocate 
in extensive practice at Brussels, who supported his family in a 
most respectable manner on the proceeds of his labour, died in 
prison for debt, solely in consequence of this arbitrary measure, 
by which his entire means of existence were taken from him. 

With so much reason on its side, and with the voice of all 
Belgium at its back, it may be supposed that the opposition, with 
its united force, began to make itself felt in the States. The go- 
vernment found itself obliged to yield several points.. The re- 
peated refusal of the budget induced them to renounce the tax of 
the mouture, to accord the liberty of language, and to promise a 
more equal division of the public appointments. ‘The rest of its 
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power the-mimstry defended. with vigour and obstinacy; under the 
diree¢tion ,and, influence: of M. Van Maanen, who-is a-man’of | 
great. talents, and. great information, but of great wilfulness; and -., 
with, a decided, turn. for arbitrary measures. He is supposed unk 
versally, te have, usurped. great influence over the mindof ‘the 
king, and .to..bim,are attributed: all the offensive and: restrietivé 
measures, complained of. _He was a minister under the ¢mpire; 
and hag just, retired, or rather been forced by the-toiogo8 ths 
le, to do so, after, thirty-five years spent in office. 

‘The monopoly of instruction is still preserved: by the sinister ; 
neither would. it yield in the matter of a jury, without which;~in 
political trials and offences of the press, it is impossible to expect 
Justice, or to possess any real controul over the operations of go- 
vernment ; neither would it cede the ministerial responsibility, a 
necessary principle in every representative government. The 
right, which should have been above all accorded to the country 
ig a_ representation based upon the population of the pro- 
vinces, that is to say, a legislative chamber composed of sixty-six 
Belgian members and forty-four Dutch, and not of fifty-five Bel- 
gians and fifty-five Dutch, This obvious inequality.in the: re- 
presentation is the source of almost all the injustice which: has 
been committed. The Dutch king, Dutch ministers; and their 
fifty-five Dutch members, have sadly outmatched. the fiftyrfive 
Belgians, amongst whom many natural causes of dipunion or 
desertion would arise. 

Much of the blame of the late disturbances has been thrown upon 
the Belgian character, which has so ofteu been called turbulent; 
that it is universally believed to be such. It is a common-placeito 
consider them as eternally dissatisfied with their governors. . ‘Their 
annals, it is said, present nothing but armed opposition, dissen- 
sion, intestine war; that successively they have shaken off the 
domination of Spain, Austria, France, and are again in revolt at 
this moment.,.'This word turbulent is one of the epithets in- 
vented by tyrants to deceive mankind; it has been’ adopted 
with many , similar ones by historians, who have, until lately, only 
written in the interest, of the great and powerful. _ If the 
meaning of the word turbulent, as applied to a nation, be ana- 
lyzed, it ¢an only mean an impatience in supporting some op- 
pression, which energy resists, and apathy sinks under. Let 
any one run over with an impartial eye the different revolutions 
of Belgium, and weigh the causes which have produced them, 
and he will be convinced that they had good reason to complain. 
Who can blame them for wishing to escape from the bloody, pers 
secutions of Spain, to have repelled the feeble and oppressive 


domination of Austria, to have driven out the tyrannical agents, of 
VOL. VI. NO. XII. MM 
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the Emperor of France,, during the latter years of his reign ? 
Belgium, a.country of no great extent, but consisting of a 
brave population, me for a long time been handed’ about from 
power to power, as a kind of make-weight in the ‘political 
balance. . Its fertility has always rendered it an object of desire 
to the surrounding powers,,and just as it suited their convenience, 
they, have disposed of it without consulting the subject of the bar- 

ain, , Because the Belgians haye not been conte ‘tb ‘be thus 

ustled about, they are called turbulent. ‘The French govértiment 
had, however, succeeded in attaching the affections ‘of tle people ; 
manners, interests, language, all had beso common: ‘but the 
droits réunis, and the dreadful conscription, the two digastrous,ih- 
ventions of Bonaparte, and in part the cause of his ruin, alienated 
the hearts of the Belgians; it was generally with satisfactidu ‘that 
they witnessed his fall, It is something to set agaitist the charge 
of turbulence, that all the great'men who have fad to deal with 


them, ,have left a high testimony in their favor; we may bé in with 
Czsar and end with Napoleon. The authority of Charles V. has 
been strikingly laid down: he is said to have spoken of them to 
his son in terms of eulogy like the following :—‘* Moderate in his 
prosperity, and equally calm in adversity, without pride, without 
ostentation, sober, naturally frank, the Belgian is at, the same 
time prudent and circumspect, patient to obstinacy, and indus- 


trious to an excess; faithful to his religion and affectionate 
to his chiefs, as long as they respect justice and the laws; but so 
soon_as his rights.are touched, his patience ceases, and he be- 
comes untameable. Whenever tyranny has sought to oppress 
him,. be has resisted, yielded, and died, but it has always been 
with a free spirit.” 

f this character be true of the present as well as past ages, 
certainly the Dutch ministry were unfortunate in the subjects on 
which, they wished to impose arbitrary measures. But there is 
good reason to think that M. Van Maanen was disposed to run 
the whole lengths of absolutism. He has publicly maintained 
the principles of a monarchy after the fashion of Louis XIV., and 
in writings to which his name is not affixed, but which are attri- 
buied to him by common fame, he has gone even further. ‘The 
loi_fondamentale was in his way; nevertheless it’ is, sufficiently 
vague in its terms to admit of a great deal of practical tyranny, 
The king himself, whether from some similarity of ‘character 
which is said to exist, permitted him to exert an influence over him 
that has greatly diminished the loyal affection with which ‘the Bel- 
gians, were animated towards him: he himself was, and even is, 
universally considered of a kind and benevolent disposition, with 
the foible, perhaps, of wishing to be thought by all Europe a prince 
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of great political capacity, and the fault, if it be a fault, of being—, 
like all fis ancestors-—so fixed in any purpose or plan that he tnay 
have adopted, that no consideration can drive him from it. my 

The Dutch goverqment has doubtless been greatly influenced | 
by its, attachment, to Holland and, Hollanders, but not a little’ 
also ;by, a stroyg apprehension that Belgium was an ucertain, 
and ynsound. part of its dominions ;, and that its attachment to the 
French ie show. itself .on the very first occasion. , Hence, 
many arbitrary measures have been taken as measures of security’ 
hence the objection to the French language, and a determination 
to produce ueiformity between the two countries; as if the love of. 
the French language, which they had used from childhood, were 
the same thing as a love. of the French, or as if a violent attempt 
to forge another tongue upon them were likely to decrease their 
attachment to the people who spoke the language they loved. 
But itis not true that the Belgians desired, or do desire to return 
under: French rule. A small number of this way of thinking, 
especially on the frontier, may be met with, but the bulk of the 
population would ‘see such a transfer with pain. Fifteen years 
of a government, possessing at least all the exterior of a constitu- 
tional one, have taught the people to set a high value upon 
liberty, and awakened the ancient passion for independence, 
which under the empire had been stifled by the passion of mili- 
tary glory. Since the last fifteen years the face of things: in 
Europe is completely changed, the zra of constitutional govern- 
ments has commenced, and the Belgians, as well as other nations, 
have seen a new future open before them; they have set their 
hearts upon constitutional prospects, and we confidently trust that 
by the valour of their right hands they have now attained ‘them. 
The people of Belgium apprehend, moreover, that their juiction 
with France would be the signal of a bloody war, in which they 
would be the principal sufferers; Belgium, becoming ‘a’ simple 
province of France, could, no, longer pretend to a national goyern- 
ment, and, in place of being in the first rank of secondary powers, 
to which by ber industry, her commerce, her economy, atid ‘the 
energy of her inhabitants, she may fairly expect to attain, she 
would simply take place as an obscure and disregarded satellite 
of a powerful bigton whose splendour would throw her com- 
pletely, into the shade, an idea which at the present day, would be 
repelled with disgust. 

f further proof were wanting that this idea had posséssiow of 
the mind of the king, and at the same time was not entertained 
by the people, it would be found in the animated scene which 
took place at the Hotel de Ville on occasion of the late entry of 
the Brince of Orange into Brussels.’ When the Prince had 

MM 2 
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consented to bear the wishes of the people to the King, and had 
promised:to second them to the extent of his power, being some+ 
what! alarmed at the tenor of ‘the principal one; 'the séparation 
of Holland and Belgium, he solemnly asked the assembly,'—and 
ali,the notables of the place were about him,—whethery a case 
of invasion by the French, they would follow him to repulse them? 
tiwas a tine when truth was likely to. be spoken; | but )they all 
unanimously cried out No. Will you: sweariit?\ he continued, 
and the universal exclamation was, We sweariite sn yi |) 
Feelings of hostility, having all the grounds to proceed upon 
that we have stated, were not a little inflanied: by the,tone of the 
Hague ‘and other newspapers of Holland. | For them, at) least 
there lias: been complete license of the press, when their subject 
was! Belgium, and the opposers of ministry... No language, no 
names were considered too bad for a Belgian who took a part i 
the cause of the Southern provinces; even the personalities—and it 
was a long way for personalities to travel—became insupportable; 
and not the less so, that the parties who were attacked believe, and 
had reason for believing, that these paragraphs were from the pen 
of M. Van Maanen himself. These violences on the one side 
naturally begot violence on the other,* and the war of the jour- 
nals was even carried into the States-General, and mingled a bitter- 
ness and asperity in parliamentary discussion by no means calcu- 
lated to advance the objects of a deliberative assembly. So far 
from. attempting to appease the discord, whether by cession or 
conciliation, at a time when men’s feelings were greatly excited, 


* In these disputes the reader of the Belgian papers will have had frequent occa- 
sion to observe the name of Libry Bagnano; it was his house to which the mob at 
Brussels first resorted; it was immediately sacked and plundered. At this moment 
nothing but the bare walls are standing. It was an ornamented house in one of the 
principal thoroughfares. The gilding remains over the sculpture, but the windows it 
adorned gape glass-less, Of the house of M. Van Maanen, a very extensive hotel, 
but few even of the walls stand. With regard to Libry Bagnano, in order to show 
that the people will make idols to themselves as well to abhor as to worship, it may 
be as well to say what is known of him in Belgium. 

Comte Libry Bagnano is a Piedmontese by birth, and only sought refuge in the 
Pays Bas after being found guilty and punished for the crime of forgery in France. 
He set up as'a bookseller in Brussels, and after a while took a partin the management 
of a, ministerial newspaper, called the National. ‘The minister, pleased with the 
thoroughgoing tone of his articles, took him up and patronized him. A million is set 
aside in the budget for the encouragement of national industry, for the disposal of 
which the ministers were not accountable ; and it is well known, that td Libty Baguano 
has been assigned considerable sums out of it, as much as 100 to.160 thousand florins. 
In some instances the money has been given openly, This caused a great scandal, 
and when the war of the journals ran high, the act of his condemnation was procured 
from’ Lyons, and we believe published. He was then discovered to be marked ; 
afterwards, in the newspapers, he was always spoken of under the nawe of the convict, 
the Galerien, the forger. He does not, however appear to have lost favour with the 


government. _ He has now been driven from Brussels, and is caricatured in every 
window. 
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the government took the step of beginning a kind of crusade 
against‘the Belgian opposition papers. | Under the law of the 
Mth Jue '1830, no less thaw thirty different articles, published in 
seven different’ newpapers' at: Brussels, Ghent, Liege, &e., were 
prosecuted in as many days, |The second trial and banishment of 
De Potter, Tielmans, and 'their associates, will go down in hist 
tory’as ‘one of the most:scandalous perversions of justice ever pers 
petrated by ministerial vengeance. The head and front of their 
offending was their proposal of a national. subscription to 'indém- 
mfy the‘ deputies ‘and: official persons who had: been: dismissed 
from their stations for their conscientious votes against the arbit 
trary projects of the government. After a diligent perusal’ of the 
whole. of this remarkable proceeding, we were wholly unable to 
discover any law that had been violated, and we venture to affirm 
that'no candid reader, learned or unlearned, could have come to 
any ‘other conclusion. Judges, however, holding their places at 
the nod of the crown, were not slow with their constructive trea- 
sons, and M; de Potter and his friends were banished their coun- 
try; and after being dragged about the neighbouring territories for 
a considerable time, vainly seeking an asylum from those to whom 
the'name of patriot is a hateful sound, finally found a refuge 
under the tri-coloured banner of regenerated France. 

When the French Revolution took place, the noble attitude 
there taken by the people was of the most imposing description, 
and above all it was successful. It may in some sense be said to 
have been the immediate cause of the outbreaks at Brussels, in 
two ways; first, because it exceedingly excited men’s minds, ‘and 
next, because it relieved the Belgians from all fear of foreign in- 
tervention. It was the impression in Belgium, when the result of 
the French Revolution was known, that now they might settle 
their differences among themselves. The citizens of Brussels, of 
Liege, and other places, began to organize measures to place 
Belgium in an attitude of remonstrance, if not of resistance. The 
first spark of the blaze we have seen, was, indeed, struck by the 
mob of Brussels, than which, perhaps, no city in Europe contains 
a more villainous canaille; but the Burgess-guard quickly took 
the power into their own firm and steady hands, and throughout 
the whole of the contest succeeded in keeping down the rabble 
better than the best friends of order could ever have hoped for. 

After the insurrection both the king and the people at first ap- 
peared to behave well. The citizens demanded their nights with 
zeal and steadiness: the king listened, and in fact did all he con+ 
stitutionally could. He sent away his obnoxious minister, too 
late, indeed, to produce the effect of immediately allaying the 
storm, but not too late to show that he was willing to do his part 
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towards.a settlement of grievances. With regard to the’ other de- 
mands, rightfully and justly made at ‘his.hands, he iad not’ tlie 
power, of, assenting to them mero motu. He therefore’ called 
the. States together, and referred the complamts ‘ito them. 
Although the States were no adequate Ore tae ‘the 
people, and might come to a wrong. determination, ‘still’ they 
were, men, and generally rational, men, aid, it might be hoped, 
would not plunge the country into a civil war, The ‘citizens 
waited under arms, and subject to all ‘those’ inconvetiietce’ that 
arise from a suspension of commerce, and an apprehension of the 
evil consequences of a civil war, with some degree’ of contidetice 
that the reasonable demands of reasonable men would, in the nine- 
teenth century, be granted by those at the head-of governments : 
for if not, the precedents to the latter certainly were not favour- 
able; and the signs of the times, even,to those who do not’ read 
Moore’s Almanack, might be read as unpropitious to obstiné 
crowned heads. Great indeed, therefore, was the general-con- 
sternation, when, in defiance of the dictates of reason, and in the 
face of the solemn promise of the King not to resort to’ force 
during the deliberations of the States, the royal forces ‘under 
Prince Frederick attempted to enter Brussels. By that fatal 
march the Orange dynasty has lost Belgium for ever. The 
struggle of the four memorable days of September left the brave 
Belgians in possession of a victory, of which their freedom can- 
not, fail to be the first fruits. God grant that the patriot blood 
which has washed the streets of Brussels may not have been 

oured forth in vain! : 

Whilst the Belgians were yet the liege subjects of William of 

assau, various speculations were entertained as to the probable 
effects of the federal separation which the States-General-were 
considering at the Hague, whilst the Dutch troops were carrying 
fire and sword into Brussels, The policy of such a separation 
was a question of some complexity; and, however strong in its 
favour were the more weighty arguments of the popular wish 
and of public justice, there were many considerations of a com- 
mercial nature which threatened Belgium with ‘important losses 
in the event of the change. The agricultural produce, the 
manufactures, and the coal, of Belgium, have hitherto been intro- 
duced into Holland for consumption and exportation to her 
colonies under the protection of heavy duties.. “These colonies 
have opened markets to the Belgian manufactures to a yery great 
extent, and the consumption has, of late, greatly increased. “The 
admission of Baltic grain into Holland would completely rein 
the distilleries of Belgium, which have long been far from 
flourishing; but in this, and other instances, the ports of Ffol- 
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land. would necessarily have been made free, since there are other 
countries that excel Belgium in the cheapness and excellence of 
their manufactures. These were a few of the objections'to the 
federal separation, and they certainly weighed strongly amon; 
the. commercial men at Antwerp and Ghent, where there was at 
first,much hostility to, the measure. How far they might have 
influenced the: decision of the States-General, it is useless how 
to. speculate, The knot which required so much skill to’ wiitié 
has been forcibly cut asunder, and Belgium presents’ herself 
to,our view under an entirely new aspect—an aspect which, 
while it rivets our attention, demands also our warmest sympathy 
in her behalf. 

What form of government will be now adopted by the Belgians 
as the best security for their liberties, it would be vain in us to 
attempt to, predict, and would be, moreover, useless to our 
readers, inasmuch as on the 3d of November next, the National 
Congress, to be elected on the 27th of October for the express 
purpose of determining the question, will be in deliberation. 
Whether we shall actually see a republic within six hours’ sail of 
our coast, or the House of Orange will succeed in obtaining for 
its most popular member, or his infant son, the throne of a con- 
stitutional monarchy in the country which has utterly rejected 
the authority of the head of that House, the lapse of a few days 
will now decide. On both sides there are difficulties for the 
Congress to overcome—difficulties of which a perusal of the 
various opinions of the Belgic and French journals is alone 
sufficient to shew the importance. In the meantime, the de- 
portment of the provisional government appears highly be- 
coming and satisfactory. ‘They have, by words and actions, all 
along manifested the most perfect acquiescence—the most ready 
subservience—to the will of the nation, whatsoever it may be pro- 
nounced to be. M. de Potter, whilst at Paris, was, indeed, 
guilty of some indiscretion, in publicly expressing a desire for an 
union with France, inasmuch as any such desire is repudiated 
by the leading French politicians no less strongly than by the 
most influential persons in Belgium. The nobility and clergy of 
Belgium are, as they always have been, averse to a connection 
which would at once deprive them of the rank and respect they 
now enjoy, and would threaten not only their station in society, 
but possibly, at no distant period, the utter annihilation of their 
orders, ith feelings of resentment, however, such as those 
which M. de Potter most justly felt, we can well excuse his 
entering ito any views which he believed would further the de- 
liverance of his country. We can easily understand how to such 
mes as De Potter and Van de Weyer, who possess minds of the 
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highest order, and whose learning aud discerament place. them 
far above the scope of popular prejudices, a junction. with France 
would appear matter of indifference, provided it could secure the 
happiness of their countrymen, he provisional, government 
has, notwithstanding, manifested no such disposition, but, has 
coptented itself with taking measures to provide for. the free exer- 
cise by the people of the rights which, always inalienable, have, 
by’ the late crisis, reverted to them immediately. ,, It, seems to 
have fulfilled with fidelity the duty to which it was called in a 
crisis full of difficulty, and requiring leaders whose capacity and 
integrity should be alike above all suspicion. 

The folly of such a scheme as that of Prince Frederic’s at- 
tempted entry into Brussels is self-evident. It requires no skill in 
military tactics to perceive, that the only modes of reducing that 
city to subjection were, either by a blockade, or by wearing out 
by delay the citizens, who were already severely tried by their la- 
borious duties of defence, and by the suspension of all trade and 
business. But even if the army had succeeded in occupying 
Brussels, it was absurd to suppose that the men of Liege, of 
Mons, of Tournay, the Walloons, and the rest of the Belgians, 
would thereupon have quietly laid down their arms. ‘The King of 
the Netherlands appears to have acted as if it was a conspiracy of 
a few individuals, or a small band of local insurgents, that was 
required to be put down, and wholly to have lost sight of the 
fact, that it was the grievances of an entire nation that were crying 
out for redress. ‘The people of different countries are, however, 
not so incapable of receiving instruction from their neighbours, as 
their rulers, of whom it is a proverb that they never learn from 
experience; and the conduct of William of the Netherlands, in 
suffering himself to be deprived of two-thirds of his dominions, 
has been equally sagacious with that of Charles Capet, who en- 
trusted his crown to the keeping of his confessor, or of James 
Stuart, who lost three kingdoms for a mass. 

Though the future destinies of Belgium are yet uncertain, her 
deliverance out of the hands of Dutch oppression must be a 
matter of sincere joy to all the friends of freedom. It is the se- 
cond signal proof, within two short months, of the increasing im- 
potence of tyranny, and of the growing strength of the cause of 
liberty throughout Europe. That cause, varying only in local 
circumstances, is virtually the same in all countries. The struggle 
in universally a struggle of principles—a conflict of ideas—a war 
of opinions. The time is at hand when we shall hear no more 
of treaties among sovereigns, disposing of nations like flocks of 
sheep. In vain had the treaty of Vienna confirmed to the Bour- 
bons the throne of France, and to the Nassaus that of Belgium, 
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when the people resolved to cast from them the obnoxious dy- 
nastiés. In vain do the military monarchies of Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia regard with fear and trembling these striking events;— 
they dare not interfere, however strong may be their wishes, From 
foreign moléstation' the Belgians are secure, and we. trust they 
will not be disturbed by domestic disunion, They have already 
turned their swords into ploughshares; may Freedom and Peace 
be their household Gods!—for, as a free nation, they will, hence- 
forth be the natural and firm ally of Great. Britain. 





CRITICAL SKETCHES. 


— 


Arr. X.orStruensee, Trauerspiel in fiinf Aufziigen: von Michael - Beer. 
Zum erstenmale dargestellt auf dem: Koniglichen: Theatet.\zu ‘Miinchen. 
(Struensee, a Tragedy, in Five Acts, by M. Beer. First acted at the 
Royal Theatre at Munich.) Stuttgart and Tubingen. 1829. 8vo. 


Anotuer candidate for dramatic laurels in Germany, where such candi- 
dates are already so numerous that one might fear the sacred plant's 
being totally despoiled of its leaves. Michael Beer, who now first pre- 
sents himself to notice as a tragic poet, is, we understand, a brother of 
the celebrated composer Mayer Beer, and he will not lessen the claim 
of his family to public favour. Indeed this first production is said to 
have already obtained the most decided success. His tragedy is a histo- 
rical play, and appears to have been more closely formed upon Shak- 
speare’s model than even Schiller’s Wattensrein. Its principal merit 
is, we think, the strength and distinctness with which the different 
characters, from the Protagonista down to almost the lowest personages 
of the drama, are delineated, developed and supported. 

The subject is the fall of Struensee, the favourite of Christian the 
Seventh of Denmark, and yet more, it was said, of his Queen, Matilda 
of England. Struensee, who from the post of body physician had 
raised himself to that of prime minister, with the title of Count, is repre- 
sented as a bold and honest, though ambitious reformer, deficient in the 
judgment requisite to adapt his well-intended schemes of improvement 
to the circumstances of the times, or to the habits and feelings of the 
nation he would benefit; and deluding himself into the belief that his 
hatred of the nobility is a philosophical disapprobation, that his passion for 
the Queen is a virtuous emotion, and that the errors of a licentious youth 
are abundantly compensated by favours subsequently showered upon 
some of those who have suffered by their consequences. Count Ranzau 
is a high-minded, ambitious old nobleman, as firmly convinced of the 
reasonableness and patriotism of his prepossession in behalf of his own 
order, as Struensee is of the justice of his opposite prejudices. Ranzau 
is bent upon overthrowing the upstart minister by open means, by per- 
suading or frightening him into a resignation of office; and when irri- 
tated by the disappointment of these hopes, is drawn relactantly into 
the plots of the less magnanimous enemies of the favourite; but in the 
end is so shocked at the meanness and cruelty in which, he is involved, 
that he endeavours to allay his remorse by incurring great hazard, 
trouble and expense, to rescue his victim, Colonel Koller is one of 
those more vulgar enemies, whose cause of hostility somewhat softens 
the abhorrence provoked by his treachery. Struensee had robbed him of 
his mistress, and left the poor girl to break her heart, when he fell in 
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love with the Queen; and Kaller asserts that it is to avenge‘her wrongs, 
not his own, that he conspires with the Queen Dowager against his suc- 
cessful rival, whilst receiving the expiatory kindness with which he is 
loaded by that rival, whose confidence he seeures through a show of 
rough bluntness; which at the same time satisfies his own conscience as 
to his not perfidiously courting his deceived and trusting benefactor. 
The Queen Dowager is an ambitious and able intrigante, hating the 
young Queen for‘her youth, beauty, and influence over the King ; ‘and 
the young Queen is a lofty-spirited English Princess, proud of ‘her 
country, deeply sensible of the misfortune of being united to a’man, 
who, except in station, is wholly unworthy of ber, and “‘ laying the 
flattering unction to her soul,” that her attachment to Struensee and her 
sufferance of his devotion are innocent, because she does not, permit the 
word “‘ love” to pass his lips. We cannot dwell upon the inferior cha- 
racters, though many of them likewise are boldly drawn. The influence 
of all these personages upon the catastrophe is well managed, from the 
insurrection of a regiment, provoked by the machinations of the Queen 
Dowager at the beginning of the piece, to the execution of Struensee, 
with which it concludes. Into the detail we cannot enter, but shall 
translate some passages from two scenes, as specimens of our author’s 


talents and style. The following is part of the first dialogue between 
Struensee and Ranzau. 


Ranzau. The murmur of the Baltic waves, to you, 
Is not the lullaby of infancy ! 
To you, a foreigner, what are the feats, 
The history of the Danes? The honest truth 
I speak to you, and freely, as becomes 
The veteran warrior, the grey-haired noble. 

Struensee. Freedom and truth to me are golden words, 
Alike on lips of nobleman or peasant. 

Ran. Alike on lips of nobleman or peasant ! 
Thus were you ever; not a privilege 
Would you allow the noble o’er the meanest. 

* * * * 


Your schemes must fail. Not Denmark’s ‘kings themselves 
In splendid recollections of great deeds 
Can rival our nobility, alone 
Who’ve rescued from the storms of evil times 
The wreck of rights eternal. Of this nation 
The soul are they, the life-blood ; their destruction, 
Which you intend, were of all Danes and Denmark 
The utter ruin. 

Stru. Do you call’t destruction 
To check the crimes of insolent despotism ? 

* 


Grant that the people should revere their lords; 
Was therefore th’ arrogance to be endured 
With which the Danish nobles their own order, 
Their rights alone, against the throne upheld, 
With unexampled selfishness? And say, 

Your famous council, consecrated seat 

Of the land’s chiefs, what has it e’er achieved 
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Splendid or beneficial, that I’m blamed 
For its o’erthrow? Was’t not a golden wall 
Betwixt the King and people intervening? 

Ran. Of Danish liberties it was the bulwark. 

Stru. "Twas a proud obstacle to all improvement, 

* * * * 

The wings of your young eaglets I have dared, 
Lord Count, to clip, with vigorous laws repressing 
Beardless presumption, that no Phaéton 
Amongst us may again attempt to guide 
The fiery chariot of the government. 
And will you censure that? Can you believe 
Denmark’s diseased and suffering, because 
Armies of useless nobles now no more 
Besiege her King? Because no more the peasant 
With misty eye looks towards the capital, 
Where his oppressive, grasping lord, who deems 
His presence indispensable at court, 
Squanders on one night's riot, all the fruits 
Wrung by hard labour from a barren field ; 
And then, complaining of bad times, seduces 
A gracious monarch to refill his purse. 
That now is over! God be thanked, through me 
The King has learned what ’twas so drained his coffers. 
He’s tired of being but a treasurer 
For his nobility—His people’s cry 
Has reached his ear, and to the general need 
He listens kindly, whilst unnoticed falls 
Th’ intrusive sound of impudent complaint. 
Exhausted are the land’s resources. Much 
But lately held essential, must be spared. 
The King himself all his superfluous splendor 
Frankly resigns, and graciously dismissed 
His chosen guards this day.—If Denmark then 
Be sick, you see good Count, that ignorant, 
Or negligent, we are not in our leech-craft. 


Our second extract shall be from a more dramatic scene, in which an 
emissary of the Queen Dowager obtains from the imprisoned and deso- 
late Matilda a declaration, in virtue of which she herself is divorced and 
banished, and Struensee is beheaded. 


Schack. Before his judges has the Count confessed 
That he with you, against our Lord the King 
Has wickedly conspired. 
Matilda. That’s foully lied ! 
Schack. He said it.—Further, that in sinful flames 
He burnt for you, that he revealed his passion, 
And that you listened, and forgave his boldness. 
Mat. False, false! No such confession could he make ! 
Out on your fraud! How poorly ’tis contrived, 
Coarse and incredible. 
Schack, You term it fraud— 
I bring’t as truth: and i’the Tribunal’s name 
I ask, will you confirm the Count’s confession ? 
Mat. No—never! To insanity propose it ! 
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Schack. Then must you condescend with the accused 
To be confronted. 
Mat. Woe’s me! 
Schack, To his face 
Tell him he lies, then shall we execute 
The traitor who calumniates his Queen. 
Mat. Confronted ?—I, his Queen—Unheard of insult! 
—It is impossible—He never said it! 
But aye—Haye you not tortures that extort 
A false confession ? 
Schack. They were not employed; 
The rack was only threatened. 
Mat. God! The’ rack! 
Schack. My Queen, one way there is that would conciliate 
All difficulties, would avoid for you 
This confrontation’s horrors, give you freedom, 
And save his life. 
Mat. I can see none! 
Schack. With care 
I have provided it, knowing that earth 
Affords no other. You must sign this paper. 
Mat. Sign this?—Why, gracious Heaven, is not this 
The infamous confession you demanded ? 
* * * * 
This rescue him? You seek my ruin too ; 
Hence with this guilt my name ye would associate. 
Schack. I would so, since nought else can from the axe 
Protect the traitor’s head. 
* * * * 


One course undeviating the judges follow: 
Upon sufficient proof will they condemn 
And execute him, ‘less you raise a doubt 
To shackle their proceedings. 

Mat. And that doubt? 

Schack. Whether his execution bring not peril 
Upon the state. Confirm you his confession, 
You, as himself, are guilty; you, with him, 
Must suffer; and that England’s threats forbid. 

Mat. Does England threaten? Oh, my native land! 
My dear loved brother! Free and generous nation ! 
If you remember me I’m not forlorn ! 

Schack. He cannot be condemned and you acquitted, 
If he’s his Queen’s accomplice ; but with you 
Must perish or escape. 

Mat. That sounds like truth. 

* * * 


What am I doing ?—Were he a deceiver ! 
Can I not prove him? —Yonder glass reflects 


His image—(she looks to the glass, but Scuack stands unmoved )— 


I have signed—Take it. 
Schack. Accomplished ! 
Mat. Woe’s me! He triumphs—I’m betrayed—my heart. 


The young Queen attempts to recover the paper, but faints, and her 


enemies triumph. 
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The faults of this tragedy are a degree of ‘heaviness im the dialogue, 
the frequent halting of the verse, and a very German ending of the acts, 
especially of the second; when the Queen Dowager, in the midst of 
dictating orders for the conduct of the plot, suddenly exclaims, 


* And when the ball is over—-then, oh then”... 


and the curtain falls, whilst her fellow-conspirators are staring at her in 
utter perplexity. We must farther observe, thongb these matters: belong 
ratherta the historian than the poet, that/we'werela little startled to 
find George the Third’s sister designated in the 'dramatis pérsonz as 
Princess of Wales, anc to learn that revolutionary: pn principles 
were alarmingly rife in France as long ago.as 1772. 

The tragedy is dedicated to the King of Bavaria, under téhose especial 
auspices it was brought — the stage; circumstances:equally creditable 
to his Majesty's political liberality, and to his patience, for the length of 
the piece actually confounds us when we even think of sitting out its 
representation. 


Arr. XI.—Eim Treuer Diener seines Herrn, Trauerspiel von Franz Grill- 
parzer. (A faithful Servant of his Lord, a Tragedy, by F. Grillparzer.) 
Wien. 1830. 8vo. 


Ir Franz Grillparzer be far inferior in genius to Goéthe and Schiller, he 
is still decidedly the first of the thousand-and-one authors now writing 


for the stage in Germany. This is his fifth production. The first four* 
were all in different styles, with different and appropriate merits ;—the 
last being infinitely the best, and really a very clever historical play. 
We were consequently impatient to see his new tragedy, but although 
it has considerable merit, we must confess it has disappointed us. The 
chief fault, however, is in the story, which is so far undramatic, that 
the interest falls off i in the last acts, and the catastrophe is unsatis- 
factory. Of course, in a historical play, we do not look for the same 
kind of agitating interest as ina tragedy. King John, or Richard III. 
do not awaken such thrilling sympathy as Othello, or Romeo and Juliet. 
But a peculiar and curious interest does attach to such a historical person- 
age whom we actually wish to see go on prosperously, till he'meets his fate 
at the close of the last act; and this species of interest Grillparzer well 
and powerfully excited in his Orroxar. 
The present drama is something between a tragedy and _a. historical 
a and therefore perhaps inferior to both. In some respects it resem- 
les the Loyal Subject of Beaumont and Fletcher. We can, indeed, 
better sympathize with the. German hero’s loyalty, inasmuch as it is dis- 
played towards an excellent King, under whom he holds a confidential 
post; but unlike his prototype, who reaps the reward of his active as 
well as passive obedience, in the King’s marriage with his daughter, 
whose honour he had jeopardized, our Faithful Servant’s self-sacrificing 


* Die 5 Mafeen, The Ancestress ; Sappho; Das Goldene Vliess, The Golden Fleece ; 
and Konig Ottokars Gliicke und Ende, King Ottokar’s Prosperity and End. 
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loyalty is recompensed only by its recognition, A brief. outline of the 
story will show the fault of which we have spoken. Bancbanus, an old 
Hungarian noble, has married the orphan daughter of a friend, and his 
young countess, Erny, is petsectited with illicit admiration by Duke 
Otho, of Meran, the Queen’s brother, who pursues her, as he tells us, 
not so much for love, as because she sliglits his addresses, and seems to 
refer her old husband, whom be can neither make. jealous vor 
During the King’s absence with the army, Otho, partly with his sister's 
connivance, drives Erny to suicide, as her only: means of escaping dis- : 
honour. _Herown.and her husband's kindred revolt, besieging the palace 
to force the Queen to surrender the Duke into their custody; and the 
widowed Bancbanus shakes off his sorrow to-resist the insurgents. As 
the Queen will not allow herself or her child to be saved without ber 
idolized brother, he rescues the Duke. He at length reduces the rebels 
to submission, and delivers up his brother and brother-in-law in chains 
to. the King. Otho acquits Erny of all that had been laid to her 
charge, and is sent home to Germany; whilst Bancbanus, declining the 
King’s proffered rewards, desires permission to spend the few remaining 
days of his life in mourning for the loss of his wife. 
he, characters of Bancbanus and Otho are admirably drawn, su 
ported, and contrasted; though we conceive the faults of the latter to be 
of a description hardly known whilst there were Dukes of Meran, a 
family which became extinct in the thirteenth century. In those early 
days, passion of every kind instigated to crime, but not vanity, we appre- 
hend. The impetuous Hungarian character is well painted in the Counts 
Simon and Peter. We are less satisfied with the Queen and:'Ermy. We 
shall translate most of the opening scene, as the best detached specimen 
of our author’s dramatic powers. Bancbanus is dressing before day- 
break, and a great uproar is heard in the street. 
Bancbanus. That buckle pinches. 
1st Servant. Oh my Lord! 
Baneb. How now ! 
Thou tighten’st it yet more—undo’t, undo’t ! 
ist Serv. I scarce know what I do. 
Bancb. So much the worse. 
1st Serv. The uproar— 
Bancb. What of that? 
ist Serv. I’the street, below— 
Bancb. What is the street to thee? Mind thou my spurs. 
Let each apply him to his proper business, 
Nor ask if others do the same or not. 
(4 voice from the street sings to the guitar.) 
“ The grey-beard lord 
Of a pretty young wife, 
Must shut his eyes 
If he love not strife.” 
Many voices, with shouts ter. 
a. Ho, Bancbanus ! ii 
1st Serv. Death and the Devil! 
Bancb. ( Fastening his belt.) My sword. 
1st Serv. My Lord !—you will ?— 
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Bancb. Will what ? 

ist Serv. ( Half drawing the sword.) ~ This 
Sword unsheathed, the gates unclosed, 
—We after you—one dash amidst the mockers— 
Hurrah! Where were they then? 


Bancb. Art thou so warlike ? re 
[’ll place thee in the army. Here dwells peace. 
For me, I am her tenant, vassal, guest, ; 
And God forefend she find me brawling’ here, 
And inconveniently watn me to quit! °° 
Have done with foolery and give my sword. ( Putting if on. ) 
Even in peace the Hungarian weats his weapon, 
Though, save for urgent need, he draws it not. 
For as the husband in most distant climes 
Lays not aside his symbol ring, ev’n so 
The sabre on the thigh proclaims that danger 
And the Hungarian, are, like man and. wife, 
United. Now I’m ready—go— 
1st Serv. My lord, 
My lord! They’re flinging stones against the window! 
Bancb. Then open it—The panes are costly—Opened, 
The stones will do nodamage. My kalpak— 
I must to the castle—With the morning’s dawn 
The king departs—What is’t o’clock ? 
2d Serv. Tost four. 
Bancb. High time—Seek thou my wife— 
1st Serv. They’re there—I see them ! 
The Prince i’the midst ! 
Bancb. Nonsense—the Prince! 
ist Serv. I saw him! 
Baneb. Saw him? Knave! Did I see him, Id believe 
Rather that broad awake I dreamed, than evil 
Of him whose sister is my sovereign’s wife. 
* * 


What dost thou bring ? 

A Maid Servant. Your morning draught, my lord. 

Bancb. Set it down there—Is my wife yet awake? 

Maid. Yes, that she is. 

Bancb. Then wherefore comes she not? 

Maid. I was to ask your leave— 

Bancb. Oh! I give in! 
Folly, I see, as fever is infectious. = 
She asks my leave? Good God! Must I give leave 
Who ne’er refused it! Now, God save thee, Erny'! 
What fancy’s this, that thou through chamberlains 
Ask’st audience? I’m a foe to innovation; , 
Prythee change not old ways. 

LIerny (entering ). Then you’re not angered ? 

Bancb. At what?—The noise below ?—The street, dear wife, 
Is common property—We summoned not 
The rioters, nor can we bid them hence; 
Though I must say tis somewhat unpolite 
So early to disturb fair ladies’ sleep. 

Erny. But know you who— 

Bancb. I’ve no desire to know. 
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Erny. As Gertrude says—the Prince— 
Bancb. And if it be? 
His grace is idle, and diverts himself. 
Song without. Fair Erny, sweet and good, 
Can sleep lull thy young blood? 
Didst thou no dread betray 
To Winter wedding May? 

Voices without. Bancbanus! Ho, cbanus ! 

Bancb. (who has drunk during the sung.) 

The middle voice sings out of tune and time. 
God! How vile songs can spoil the tuneful’st throat ! 

Erny. Oh shame! Oh ignominy ! 

Bancb. And for whom? 
I know no ignominy, child, on earth, 
But one—that’s doing wrong. 

Erny. True—But the words, 
Th’ insulting words they sang! 

Bancb. I marked them not. 

Nor should’st thou do so. "Tis th’ advantage words 
Have over deeds, they harm us not unless 

We aid them—Speak we now of weightier matters. 

At dawn the King leads forth his troops. The council 
Is summoned to receive his parting orders. 

I'm for the castle. 

Erny. Now? 

Bancb, Why not? 

Erny. The house 
Is by such crazy rioters besieged— 

Bancb. Be easy, dearest girl; who loudest yelps 
Is not most dangerous. Nor midst storm and sunshine 
Have I these sixty years held up my head 
To see a boyish valour dare more outrage 
Than clamouring at my gate. I go to court. 
Thou, if it likes thee, seek the inmost chamber, 
Extinguish all the lights, and soon, unanswered, 
These rioters will tire of rioting, 
And go their ways—Wilt thou, my child? 

Erny. How gladly! 

Bancb. So fare thee well—Another kiss— But no! 


Thus agitated, it were robbery— 
When I return thou'lt proffer it. 
Erny (throwing herself into his arms). My husband ! 
Voices without. Bancbanus! Ho! cbanus ! 
Bancb. Clamor on! 
( Laying his hand first upon Erny's heart, then upon his own ) 
If all be quiet here, all here is peace. 


VOL. VI. NO. XH. 
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Arr. XL1.—Geschichte des Cid Ruy Diaz Campeddor von Bivar. Nach 
den Quellen bearbeitet von Dr. V. A. Huber. Cissiey if the Cid 
Ruy Diaz Campeador* of Bivar; drawn from original Sources. By 
Dr. V.'A. Huber.) ‘Bremen. 1829. 8vo. ~~ ° 


Ir we love, even whilst we smile at, the ardent enthusiasm with which 
the Germans take up every subject im the, least entitledote call) forth 
human sympathy, we must admire the energetic vitality which supports 
that enthusiasm through a prolonged existence, and we must.respect the 
patient diligence of investigation, accompanying jer. attending upon it. 
Of the latter qualities the little volume before us is some.exemplification. 
The Cid, originally known to most readers, we apprehend, through Cor- 
neille’s celebrated tragedy, became an object of- stronger interest, when 
the insurrection of the universal Spanish nation against the ambition of 
Napoleon drew the eyes of Europe to the westerm peninsula, Mr. 
Southey’s fascinating work then threw a halo of glory around him, in this 
country, almost emulating that which has so long irradiated his memory 
in his own, where he is, to this day, termed “ the blessed, Cid,” although 
Philip the Second failed in the patriotic endeavour to obtain his canqni- 
zation. But in England that halo was of a transitory meteori¢ nature, 
The Spaniards, since the restoration of Ferdinand, have forfeited much 
of the brilliant reputation they enjoyed during the war, and the Cid is 
accordingly forgotten. Not so in Germany. There the mame of ‘{ my 
Cid the Campeador” is still in high honour; the Spanish ballads record- 
ing his adventures are still collected and studied; and Dr. Huber has 
judged it worth while to examine into and publish his real history. 
Southey’s Curontcre or tue Crp our Doctor esteems superficial, or 
rather a romance—we cannot say in the guise of history, it is far too 
poetical, but—under the name of a history, He himself proposes to 
divest this idol of Spanish pride of all that he owes to imagimation and 
tradition, and to reduce his life and actions, to the naked, simplicity of 
historical truth. For this purpose he altogether rejects the three autho- 
rities upon which Southey relies, namely, the Cronica del famoso Caval- 
lero Cid Ruy Diaz Campeador, of the age of which nothing is known, 
but that it was a very old MS. when printed in 1552, ‘by order of the 
Infant Don Ferdinand, brother to Charles the Fifth; ‘the Cronica 
General, written by, or at least under the superintendence of Alonzo the 
Wise, of Castille and Leon, who died in [284; and the Poema del; Cid, 
if not the oldest,* the second of modern epics, as it appears. to have been 
written either about the end of the twelfth or the begianing of the 
thirteenth century. ‘The authenticity of the statements ented im, 
these books, however ably vindicated by the Laureat, ts disputed by the 
Doctor, and we think with reason; the exact accordance, of the. Chroni- 
cles with the evidently older poem, in great measure certainly. invali- 
dating their testimony. These and all other sources of information 
relating to the Cid, have been carefully examined and collated by Huber, 


* Campeador, as a title, is untranslated. Its meaning seems to be the Campaigner, 
and it has been ee to answer to our champion. 


+ The German Niebelungen Lied can alone rival its antiquity. 
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who gives or.refuses credit to every statement according as it agrees, or 
disagrees with a document first, published, at Madrid, in, 1792.;,, this,is 
the Gesta Roderici Campidocti, an old MS. discovered by Father Risco, 
in the Benedictine monastery of San Ysidro, in Leon, and printed inthe 
Appendix to his book entitled La Castilla y el mas famoso Castellano, or, 
Castille ‘and the most renowned Castillian.* Respecting the daté of. 
this MS., upon which its importance mainly depends, Huber thus rea- 
sons :— 

« What att ‘be’ said ' positively, is that it was written before 1238. . This is 
proved: by a passage at the end, which says, ‘ The Saracens, after the retreat’ 
of King Alonzo; entered the eity of Valencia, although burnt, and dwelt in jt 
and its, territories, and have never since lost it.’ Now as Valencia was again 
torn; from the Moors, by Don Jayme the Conqueror, in the year 1238, about 
140 years.after the Cid’s death, it is clear that the Gesfa Rod. Camp. must 
have been written defore this time. This would relatively be no insignificant” 
agé; but there is‘actually no ground which can speak against a far higher 
atitiquity, or prevent dur sapposing this history to have been written very soon 
after the’ Cid’s death, whilst many important grounds may be urged in favour 
of that supposition.” 

These‘ grounds we must indicate more briefly than our author, 
who deévelopes atid reasons them out. They are, Ist. The introductory 
words of the Gesfa, in which the historian says that he writes his book 
lest the acts and the family of Ruy Diaz should be forgotten; whence 
the Doctor argues that this must have been the first time they were 
recorded int writing, consequently, that the Gesta Rod. Camp. is anterior 
to the Puema del Cid. We apprehend that books were not so immediately 
and so génerally known before the invention of printing, as to, render 
this reasoning quite conclusive. 2nd. It contains none of the improba- 
bilitiés found in the Poema and Chronicas, nothing inconsistent with 
Spanish or Arab history. 3rd. The death of the Cid’s widow, Donna 
Littetin, whieh took place in the year 1112, is not mentioned in the 
atcount of the family. 4th. He is called throughout the Gesta, Campi- 
doctus, the Latin form of Campeador, a designation found in con- 
temporary documents, whilst the title of Cid, which there is reason to 
befieve wus not generally given him till after his decease, and which is 
constantly used in the poem, never once occurs. 5th. Huber finds a 
probable writer of the Gesta in the person of Geronimo, Bishop of 
Valencia, whilst that city was in the hands of bis friend and patron 
Ruy Diaz, atid’ of Salamanca and Zamora, after its evacuation upon the 
déath of its conqueror. 

Dr. Haber’s’ account, taken from these Gesta, strips the history of 
Ruy Ditz of Bivar, as we have already intimated, of much of the: 
roltadide Wit Which it had’ been adorned by tradition, especially of the 
fanciful ciréamstances connected with his marriage, (an affaie that seems 
to fiave Been’ conducted in the most humdrum manner imaginable, with: 
a Suitable parti, a kinswoman of his own and of the King's,) and of the 











* An account of this book, and of Mitller’s edition of the Romancero del Cids,was 
givertin’ the Poreigh Review, No. VIET. (publistied’ by Messrs. Black, Young and 
Young,) p: 438. 


NN 
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jowhgle adventure of the first marriage of his daughters with! the THfiiites ‘of 
- Garxiov,,|-Quite, enough Sata titek: in out dpupioty, fo Sithsfy the 
odnost poetic, imagination, as the following brief, anid! conyeqt dry 
-amuneration of the leading events of the hero's ‘life Wilh “we* . 
abundantly prove. { 19181 10 HOletSY Se07g 
He was descended from the proudest race in the country, thé°jadges 
of Castille, Nugno Rastera and Gayn-Catvo, and nearly related to the 
royal. family; and being early left an orphan, was taken charge of and 
educated by the Tiifant Don Saticho, of Leon\and Custile—Bidut biseur- 
‘Niést Youth hé was a distinguishéd warrior, deciding the:fate off battle by 
his individual prowess, or rallying the defeated army, aud‘shiatehisig the 
sy 'frott the’ conqaerors whilst: feasting im the security, of trinmph. 
‘He'was ‘the ¢hampion more than once appointed by, his, Sovereign,to 
thaintaia his tights in single combat.. Upon theassassination of high iend 
aud patron, King Sancho, he required the next heir, Ron Aha peal ar 
‘himself by oath of any participation in his\ brother's,.mucder, ere, phe 
nobles of Castille and Leon should do homage.to him,,,.By this.ack he 
incurred the new monarch’s enmity; an enmity which displayed, itself 
in’ banishing ‘the hero and confiscating his property, whenever, at, was 
thought his services could safely be dispensed with, whilst in.the houn of 
danger he'was repeatedly recalled, his hereditary. estates,,restored,..apd 
ample domains added. In the first of these exiles be attached /bimself 
witha band of followers to the Moorish King of Saragossa, whom, he 
ably defended against his enemies, of either religion, as he, had. formerly 
done’ by the King of Seville, whilst upon an embassy, at, his court. 
Duritig his latter exiles, the Cid made conquests from the Moors, upon 
‘his ‘owh account, and established himself as Sovereign or Lord of Valen- 
cl and ‘thany neighbouring fortresses. When he, was besieging one: of 
ther, Murviedro, the Moorish inhabitants applied to Moslem and Chris- 
tiwi Prices for relief. None dared even: attempt to) afford it, except 
the ‘young Count of Barcelona, who sought, to effect, a diversion by 
attacking Oropesa, a distant fortress of the Cid’s;, but raised, the siege 
in the utmost disorder, upon a mere report that.,the, hero,was, coming 
against him. ‘Ruy Diaz retained possession of, Valencia, to his death, 
after which his widow sought King Alonzo’s, assistance, against, the 
Altnoravides, African barbarians, who were then ravaging, Spain; but 
the ~~ monarch would not attempt to maintain,so remote.a pos- 
session, nd thought he did enough ‘in evacuating it without, loss aod 
“conveying the Cid’s family in safety to Castille. Of, the; Cid’s bters 
‘one ‘was married to the Count of Barcelona, the; other ,to,an_Infant, of 


Navarre; through whom’ the Kings of Spain, and APR IETS honses_of 


‘Europe, claim kindred with ‘“ my Cid the Campeador,,”... His two swords 
‘ate preserved to this day; one of them, called, Tizona, (we need, pot, tell 
the/readers of romance that every mighty hero's, sword, had,a name,) was 
»stakem fromthe chutch where, it had been deposited, by Jayme. the Con- 
queror, King of Aragon, as a fortunate weapon forthe siege of Valencia, 
of which it thus aisecond time achieved the conquest. |... {,..),.) 5 yap 
‘We' nmust' observe, ere concluding, that Dr, Huber, to whom. we, think 
‘the public much indebted for the present work, adyises his, countrymen 
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to. translate the Poema, and to enforce his advice, gives a specimen of it 

.dn.bis,own, way, without rhyme, almiost without metre, and it’ tines’of 

every, length, We trast whoever follows his counsel will ‘reject-his'ek- b 
e, gad, we would earnestly recommend to thenr in 'preferénde) the 


prose version, or rather perliaps compilation, of out own poetiéal'eoun- 


otryman, , vitae adit hae ad = 
Krihhhvnihhy —_—[_—-_—————— ——— Se i f 
bre to 9utsdo o9ie0) 2erew OF 5 4 ; 
awed XM —Théorie du; Judaisme appliguée ala Reforme dex Teraéhtes de 
(stows! fee gays» tle S:Bwrope..... Par.’Abbé L.A, Chiarini, | 2 vol, Sto. 


wut volintesD to 


1) Pavis) AS83025 vers hoo ant old 
Te thé’ chiaraéter of nations is to be judged from that of a limited number 
of’ individuals; placed ‘under circumstances most favourable to their ¢or- 
ruption, ‘and! in situations calculated to insure their degeneracy, a de- 
‘“srading estimate thust be formed of human uature. If the British,re- 
fee's iti Altierica;' the British emigrants.at Boulogne, the German 
'chebaliérs (d'industrie at Spa, or the Irish adventurers at the different 
'Yeuiteritig- places —are to be regarded as specimens upon which an opinion 
‘dan’ ‘bécortectly formed of the nations to which they respectively belong, 
‘HE Hebrew conimunity at large will have no ground of complaint for 
y the: pidttite ‘whicl the Abbé Chiarini has drawn of them, from.a thorough 
‘knowledge of their Polish brethren. But the idea is preposterous, and 
“while “twé “duly appreciate the labour and the talents, of, the, author, 
Cdiid'his ‘fidelity in executing the ungrateful task he has uadertaken, | we 
‘iiltist enter our strongest protest against his general inferences, and his 
tiiversal ‘conclusion from particular premises. ‘To the philosopher,sto 
the antiquarian, to the theological antiquarian especially, the work befare 
us will be one of peculiar interest. Various causes have contributed to 
limit, in an extreme degree, all acquaintance with the literature—if such 
it is to be called--and with the tenets of the Jews of \the Dispersion. 
And though ‘both the one and the other, the standard of their faith, and 
the rule of tlieir practice, niay almost be said to be confined tothe Thalmud, 
less seems to be known of this subject than of almost any other which falls 
within ‘the' reach of human inquiry. By analyzing the Thalmud and 
the other obligatory books of the synagogue, M. Chiarini has elaborated 
& systém purporting to be that of Modern Judaism, and possibly what is 
pies the'Jews in Poland; but it is such as would be spurned by 
osé of ‘every other country, who, whatever their peculiarities in some 
respects may” be, cin boast of ‘several members inferior in no degree to 
thé “tilén’' bf Whom Europe’ may be justly proud. That it would:be 
politic’ to" Adopt’ soine plan ‘for restoring the’ Jews to their rank among 
nations) there can be ino doubt ; but’ this conciliatory work must. be car- 
ried ‘on consistently » there is the remembrance of years of persecution to 
be effaced, the’ bitter’ feeling of past degradation to be obliterated, and 
habits mtilded ‘ander’ the pressure ‘of unmerited calamity to be corrected 
by its ‘rethoval: ‘All this’ will ‘not be effected by the revival of obsolete 
and exploded calumnies, by reiterating charges, which, if ati anytime 
bs riot destitnte of foundation, yet in the extent to whieli/ they 
‘Drdaght forward, are too preposterous to be eredited,: or by giving 
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publicity to the ravings of every visionary enthusiast and extravagant 
fanatic as the sentiments of the sober-minded part of the community. 
Such a.course of procedure must confirm, not eradicate prejudice, and 
awaken groundless apprehensions which it ought rather to dissipate. 
Yet such is the plan upon which M. Chiarini hes acted, We donot, 
however, distrust his intentions, but his judgment. , It is said that Sele, 
the English translator of the Koran, from, his intercourse with, Moham- 
medans avd his study of that book, became almost a convert to their 
faith ;, the study of the Thalmud, and his intercourse with, the Jews, 
the ‘worst certainly of their sort, have produeed an opposite. effect .u 
the Abbé, and awakened such a heartfelt detestation of the objects of his 
research, that it may be designated as the perfection. .of, theological 
hatred. We do not mean that he is intentionally, dishonest, 4] been or 
insincere ; what he asserts is the result of conviction, and we can.oply 
regret that a man of such profound learning should not have been more 
upon his guard against violent impressions, Yet his work i? one of 
great value, and that to which it serves as an introduction will be a still 
igher acquisition—we mean the translation of the Thalnjud into Arent: 
This has been hitherto almost a sealed book ; the language, in, which, it 
is written is comparatively but little known, and the difficulty of detach- 
ing the archeological, literary, and scientific fragments it contains from 
the heterogeneous mass of other matter is so great, that they have hitherto 
been lost to the world. To the completion of this, stupendons wore 
taking we are now looking forward; the Russian government has in- 


terested itself with regard to it, thus adding another claim to the grati- 


tude of Europe for the patronage it has extended to literature ‘and 
science. 


Art. XIV.—Paris et Londres comparés, Par M. Amédée Tissot. Paris, 
1830. 8vo. 


THERE appears to be some prospect that the Parisians will set, about 
improving their city, when we find its uncleanness and discomforts cen- 
sured by one of themselves. M. Amédée Tissot may therefore perform 
a useful service to his felloyy citizens, by calling their attention to the 
miserable state of their streets, which appear “‘ made only for'those who 
can keep « carriage, reminding one of those tines when the burgesses, 
despised by despicable courtiers, were expected to be as gratéful for a spat- 
tering of mud as for a sprinkling of holy water ;” by informing them that 
“ Paris is purgatory to those who have not. entirely lost the sense of 
swell ;” and by setting before them for imitation the good foot-paths, 
comparative cleanliness, and brilliant illumination of the streets of Lon- 

. That, however, will be the sum of his services; and we hope no 
person anxious to trace the difference and the resemblance between the 
Wo capitals will buy M. Tissot’s book, expecting to find in it, a com- 
ison made to his hands. ‘This gentleman is a reformer of rythm and 
of architecture, an improver of metre and of house carpentry, who plans 
newspapers. and fashions constitutions, has peculiar opinions on pénal 
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of ‘priésts, thinks that trial by jury might ‘be ad+ 


Tatwe WHA the ‘tarrihge 
a and ‘servants kept in order by establishing’ ¥e- 


salsa Wot 
pistried UFlthem) anid’ who“ in Moments that might! otherwise be lost,” 
es Main all these ata Oak! ef sitnilar ' ¢rotchets,’ “wit uy 
en} a 


‘dyer What hé has’ wri uniting these tatters together 
wel ited of" his ‘néW' Wanner of building houses Sepak 
oc 


Pehl 

148;) ‘and’ palnifs ‘the’ Whole! ‘upon ‘the publi¢ under the title of Paris 
‘Ebndon'domnpaired. °K eon m: Of this kind ‘in respect to the nimbe 
of the People! ind the size’ of the Cities the number of holies; ‘the: quait- 
tiHes ‘of provisions’ atintially consumed, the ‘humbers of tlifferetit ‘rats 
dnd ‘clasges Of persons and of dccupations, the comforts’ and Convenfentes, 
PubHe And “private, the Births, disedses, and mortality Of the pedple, 
‘thef’ Ustablishinetts for sécarity, the number and natuté of the crithes 
‘comitiitted’ in each metropolis, with a long list of etceterds, would indeed 
“Bea Wost Tstractive Work; but of such a one M. Tissot’ does tiot appear 
ito Have Had thé most remote conception. The title of his book is a delu- 
“siéu. * re pee who wish to be informed of all the projects that 
have ver entéred the head of this gentleman may consult his pamphlet ; 


‘those ho wish'to Compare London and Paris, must look at the “ Guides” 
‘to'thiése' respective capitals. 


olpdiid a ee 


Arr, XV.— Tableau de la Pologne ancienne et moderne, publié en un. vo- 
.,,dume par Malte Brun; nouvelle edition, refondue..et augmentée par 
4a, Chodako,, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: 18380. ' 
Wuen Napoleon carried for the first time the war to the frontiers of 
Poland, and public curiosity in France was awakened on the subject of 
that distant country, the celebrated geographer, Malte Brun, assisted b 
some intelligent Poles resident at Paris, in order to satisfy the deman 
as.Well.as he could on the spur of the moment, published in 1807 his 
Tableau de la Pologne ancienne et moderne, accompanied by a modest 
apology for the inaceuracies and deficiencies unavoidable. in a work, 
which was compiled in the short period of six months, The work, how- 
ever, was justly appreciated ; and whenin 1812 the conqueror of the day 
carried a second time his armies to the Vistula, some s cuiators bought 
the remainder of the impression, and carried it to Wilna for the. use of 
the French, who it a i then supposed would retain a permanent foot- 
i in Bo d.. The, ortune of war decreed otherwise; and onthe 
os nee of the Russians into, Wilna, the copies of Malte Brun’s, Tableau 
,oWete, destroyed by fire. The work became thus out of print, and the 
author had determined in the latter years of his life to recast it by add- 
jng ‘materials which were tendered to him by several. learned natives, 
when de th put an. end to his labours, The editor of the present work, 
¥ TChaiske in, concert with Malte Brun’s heirs and_ publisher, then 
undertook the task. The result has been, two volumes, octavo, 
instead of one, of which the former work consisted. In the first 
he has given a geographical, statistical, and geological description of 
.the country, having for its foundation that of Malte Brun; in the 
second hie has Gently edited from the MSS. of several of his country- 
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men,an historical sketch of the nation, an essay on. the. ancient Jegisla- 
tion, ef; Poland, by J,,Lelewel, and.a.view of, its! old (literatune,{by Mc 
Sedesarenee he last two are. the most valuable, pants ofthe swheled 
With xegard.to.the description.of Poland, itbas been, ina great meastite, 
anticipated im the, sixth volume of Malte Brun’s, Geography J from:whieh) 
we ourselves drew a short sketch of the present state of that country:im 
a.fo pumber of this, Review ;* and, as, forthe; history of Roland, 
betes that the, subject is. now tolerably well known,.we doubt whethet 
the, present, précis, lustorique be, written with, sufficient, mettiod cand) im+ 
partiglity, to satisfy reflecting xeaders,, It, is,impogsible to disguise the. 
truth that. the enormous vices, of. the old institutions,of Poland were the! 
cause,of its ruin,:, ‘Chis, however, can no,,moreéx¢use thé foreighers! 
who, meddled, insidiously. in the affairs of the.c , and parceled its’ 
estate. ameng themselves, than the. vices of .the,| Venetian: oligarchy. 
can excuse Bonaparte’s, shameful treatment of) that; republic, but 
both serve to explain the rapid fall and entire prostratian ‘ofthe two 
countries, wisy ott ocmuloy baoos: 
We extract, the first intelligible account we haye),as« yet seen iof 
the, Jate. northern trials for a. great couspiracy, the report, of. which: 
surprised us some years ago. Soon after the. death of, the! Emperor 
Alexander, in December, 1825, and the meeting, at, Petersburgh which, 
followed. it, a Russian conspiracy was. discovered, which, was said to: 
have, ramifications:in Poland, . Two hundred; persons were:arrested 
in, the kingdom of Poland, and in the provinces of Lithuania, :A,mixed 
commission of Russians and Poles was appointed to investigate the 
matter... After a secret inquiry, which lasted a twelvemonth, the ,com-> 
mission, made its report in January, 1827, by which it appeared that.a 
political society; unknown to the police, had existed in, Poland ever 
since; 1821, having for its object the independence of the eountry from 
all oreign rule,;, The, Emperor Nicholas, however, declared.the pro- 
ceedings of the court of inquiry illegal ; and. in fact itis said-that that 
tribunal had not been scrupulous about the means of obtaining’ revela- 
tions.; The. emperor and king remanded the whole affair to be tried by. 
the proper tribunal, namely, the, Diet, or Polish Senate. .\After another 
period of nearly two years, the Diet, with only one dissentient yoice, 
acquitted the prisoners, eight in number, After a considerable, delay, 
the sentence was promulgated in March, 1829, accompanied! howevety, 
by an expression of sovereign disapprobation towatds/the,courts) 19110! 
Jn, Lithuania, or that, part of Poland which is incorporated;with the ; 
Russian empire, eighteen, individuals, were) tried, seventeen tif whom, 
(among, others, J, Chodzko,,a relative, apparently, of ithe editer:of the 
present work,) were ¢ondemned to imprisonment or.other punishments, | 
and one {Prince Jablenowsky,) who, was, sentenced, to, transportation to 
Siberia,abtained his pardon, by revealing all the. details‘conterning. the. 
patrigtic Society, ij , { i f baalioo4” to seorls 19 
In the Great Duchy of Posen, which is’ annexed ita; Prussia, several 
individuals were alsq tried on. sunilar grounds, and one of, thems! Gaie- 
ral tet was. sentenced, to six years; imprisonment; ow jvizoxnl! 


ey Toit hia *3 0 oon sek th : t ee ITT ATE 
*'No: Vi.“ At’ the'tnd ‘Uf our Review of Oginski’s Memoirs. 
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A. great: number of individuals, some of the first families, have’ been 
affécted, mote‘or léss’ by the depositions before the courts, ‘and ‘have 
bevome, therefore, suspected to the police. Da ET = Tie tee 

» We: find nothing mentioned ‘about any ramifications of this sbeiety ind’ 
Gallieia,and the other’ distriets’ of Poland annexed’ to the ‘crown ‘of 
Auatriayos iil) lo oi0ie sus Paniige inert yg 

oSpedking of the! political conduet of the three powers towirdy their’ 

abe sun te, shamof Prussia seems the most libetal and etl sau 
the: Grand Duchy of Posen having, sitice 1822, its provincial state’, 
which-assemble every other year to discuss: the a te ae 
king, and also td propose others in their turn; the deputies are elected | 
by-the nobility and the commons: The condition of thé peasantry has 
beew aineliorated, ard schools have been established everywhere, but ‘it 
is complained that this tends to germanize the population, ‘These are 
feelings of which we foreigners cannot well judge. 

In the'*: Fragments on Polish Literature,” which terminate the 
second volume, the various races inhabiting Poland are thus classed ;— 

'01st;-Sclayonians, or Poles properly speaking, the oldest occupants of 
the country, and who inhabit chiefly Western Poland, including the pre- 
sentkingdom of that name, the Grand Duchy of Poland, and the for- 
mer Palatinate of Crakow ; they speak the pure Polish language, which 
has been adopted by the educated classes over the rest of the pes 

b2dv°The Rusini or Rousniacks, originally a Scandinavian tribe, who 
conquered Novogorod and Kiov in the ninth century, and-extendéd 
their conquests as far as the Carpathian mountains, occupying thus ‘the 
eastern and southern parts of modern Poland. There they formed! the 
states-called white, black, and red Russias, having for a time théir — 
rate sovereigns. By mixing with the Sclavonian aborigines, the 
adopted several dialects which differ but little from thé Polish, and a 
materially distinct from the Muscovite or Rossyanié, the latter having 
a considerable admixture of Asiatic and Tartar words. neem 
$d: The Heruli, who ‘once occupied Lithuania, Samogitia; Courland, 
and Prussia on the Baltic, and whose dialect is still spoken in the latter 
countries, whilst ii Lithuania it has given way toa dialect of the Scla- 
vonian. 

In theit disposition, the Poles, properly speaking, are gay and volatile, 
while’ the Rousniacks are pensive and impassioned. e songs of the 
latter, (niany of whieh are old ‘and traditional, breathe melancholy, and 
tari upon unhappy loves, and warlike and tragical deeds,) have been 
partly ‘collected'and published both by Polish and Russian writers.’ 
Phe peasatits’ of Prussia Proper, of Samogitia, Courland, and’ part“ of 
Lithaania; have also'a number of songs in the Heruli dialect,’ several’ 
of which ‘have beer translated and published in Polish, “It is reiiark-' 
able,” says’ My Podezaszyriski, “that thesé songs resemble in their'¢ha- 
racter thosé of Scotland, and that the customs of clanship, andeven the! 
word ‘claw aré found ‘in them.” rclmcrcmny se 

Mr.) Py observes that the peasants of Great ard Little’ Poland‘ and' of 
Mazovia, who aré' the most civilized of the three ‘races; and Who are 
considered as the genuine Poles, have not to his, knowledge a single 
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national song which is not of modetn origin.: Their favourite songs 
consist of couplets, which they sing to their national! dances) especially 
in the celebrated Mazourek, in the Krakoviak, and sometimes “alsa in 
the Polonaise. The absence: or obliteration of the: old songs! a 
thenj, ht attributes to the influence of foreign literature, Latm, Getrhen, 
Italian, and French, and to the austere ‘principles of the ¢lergy joand he 
concludes ** the more a people’ remains barbaréus and insulated from 
the: rest-of the world, the longer it retains! those ancient traditions ‘and 
retolections which ‘afford so much delight: to out fancy and! an inex- 
hausfible. ‘store to romantie poets.” —vol. ii! pi470) .MyPoipivesa 
copious catalogue raisonné, accompanied ' by biovraphical notiegs; of the 
various Polish authors who have written either in Datiw'or tyPolish, 
classed under the respective heads of historians, ' philovophers, natéral- 
ists, and poets. ‘This part of the work contains much valuable infor- 
mation. VG betsoseisq as low 
ce ce eee eee waeolsen [gost 


Ant. XVI.—Lettere sentimentali e politiche d'un‘ piotine! Ttatittto’” BY. 
Paris: 1830. eens 
Tis is an imitation of Ortis’ Letters; a sort of Ortis reivivys in. 
nineteenth century. But circumstances and opinions haye mater! 
altered in Europe since Foscolo wrote his spirited, though obje oa e 
romance. That morbid feeling of dissatisfaction with the world which 


is but the symptom of a diseased mind ; the presumptuous repining at 


one’s Jot because passions and caprices cannot always be indulged ; the 
exaggeration of our individual petty woes, ‘ the agonies of a day,” into 
‘unbearable misfortunes; the continual taking to task society, govern- 
ment, and Providence itself, for all the miseries of man, the heavier 
portion of which are of his own creation, that indulgence of violent pre- 
dilections or antipathies at the expense of reason and justice,—all this 
fantastic sophistry of the Werter and Ortis school, which was wonder- 
fully in vogue towards the end of last century, is now gone consider- 
ably out of fashion. The enormous universal calamities which the pre- 
sent generation have witnessed; the terrible scourge of twenty years’ 
wars and devastation on a scale of magnitude quite appalling; the 
fearful uncertainty of social compacts,; the realities of distress, and the 
necessities branght on by these vicissitudes, have left, but little leisure 
or taste for idle lamentations on the. everyday Crosses, aod, heart-burn- 
ings which are the unavoidable attendants of the chidren of menduring 
their earthly career. Activity, moral cowrage, perséverancey/labits of 
self-command, and above all moderation in our wishes, ate now ifipe- 
riously required in every one by the present staté of sbeiety:'” Dati 
the war, Napoleon and his conqiiests, his conscription tind’ his potice, 
frightened away metaphysical discontent. out of young swen"s “minds. 
Since the peace, the creation of a new political interest in.a great part 
of Europe, the spreading ofindustty, the diffusion of usefulknowlédge, 
the intercourse between different nations, have all served to keep alive 
the active faculties. Unfortunately this has not taken place to the same 
extent in the South, and particularly in Italy. There, the*parcelled 
condition of the country, the moral and political weakness of niost“of 
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the governments, the poverty of their treasury, the absence of great 
interests, the want of enterprising capitalists, the numerous | trammels 
and, checks to industry, have again en a great number of 'per- 
sons, ef the edacated or half-educated classes into a state,of idleness 
and, languor whieh: torments them, and renders them <issatisfied: with 
themselves, their countrymen, their rulers, and with all the worldy/: 
o Rhe- peculiarities: of the: present state of Italian society ‘are not gene- 
rally, understood ;they differ, too, in each of} the! eight or 'ten: prindi- 
ities: into. which that country is divided... The old political frame has 
een unhinged, and ;no, new one, as elsewhere, substituted. But we 
eanmot pursue these remarks'further at present; we return therefore to 
the work before us. : iilod + 
‘vA young ‘man, mative of one of the Tuscan: cities; having lost his 
father, andi being deprived of his property by unfeeling relations,’ as 
well as persecuted by domestic enemies, joins the numerous host of 
political malcontents, and-becomes initiated'to one of those secret so- 
cieties which sprung and spread so rapidly after the restoration of 1814. 
He then travels about Italy, charged with secret missions, and employs 
his leisure in writing to a friend his impressions and reflections. We 
derive, however, no information from his epistles concerning his political 
jsociates and their tactics. Whether the hero be real or imaginary, 
thé writer has kept his own secret, if secret there be, and he indulges 
‘instead in the wide field of general declamation, in which some truth is 
blended, as usual, with much rhapsody. The tone, however, is less 
violent than that of Ortis, the character is more humanised and expe- 
rience-wise. We shall extract one passage for the lesson it affords. 
After attributing the ease with which ftaly has been so often, subjugated 


by foreign armies to the want of a common feeling of nationality among 
its inhabitants, he thus continues: : 


; 


‘ But where is the greatest danger? In times of revolution there appear 
certain individuals whom we take for extraordinary beings, who are, after all, 
nothing but, men actuated by the same passions, and liable to the same etrors 
as ourselves, but whom times and circumstances, and the enthusiasm of the 
moment, erect into heroes and geniuses. These, after having allowed the people 
to gotge themselves with plunder and blood, seeing at last its fury exhausted, 
as Must naturally happev, seize the favourable moment to repress popular 
license, declare themselves the protectors of liberty and the guardians of indi- 
vidual security, and promise to all peace and justice. The inconstancy natural 
to ‘mankind ‘makes them be believed, and they are elevated on the triumphal 
cat ias:liberaters,of their country. One of these fortunate mortals then seats 
himself quietly on the throne from which another has been hurled, and he op- 
presses and spoils systematically those who, after having oppressed and ‘spoiled 
others, have become the unconseious instruments of his ainiiake which they 


are then bound for their own safety to support with the hardest sacrifices and 
the bitferest humiliation.” p. 148. 


These rémarks appear sufficiently obvious, but there is no hatm in 
repeating them to the Italians at the present moment. In another 
place, after complaiming to a young Frenchman, a fellow traveller, of 
the injustice of some of his'‘countrymen, who, forgetting the wealth they 


the services of 


have derived from Italy during their oceupation, an 
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the Italians in the ranks of the French armies, now’ affect # tonéof de- 
rision, and contempt in speaking of that nation, he’'thus éontlades : 
‘* But we also have become wiser, and we shall ‘know sndthertime how 
ito, Yalue, the offers of those who now ate steering’ at’anid’ fnstiltini “ik” 
Pa 29)- We hope that it ot prove 86, though’ we véry much AoUbP it. 
__dpapote our writer complains feelingly, and att ut réason, Of 
the flippant tone assumed by mary Freee "ata ourist’, “ ‘who sééi 
evens upon collecting all the filth that ‘can’ be fotind in the’ Ttaliaw cittés, 
,and held jt up as a specimen of the! whole ‘fiation; Bit it were tdo 
long-to enumerate all those who have thus abiised ‘th ‘Mfated vorititry:” 
And, we agree with hinr that silent'contémpt is thé best atiswet ih tHiost 
of these cases. We really believe that the chatacter ‘of md “tation has 
‘een so, preposterously traduced of late years as ‘that of thé” Ttalians. 
But it ought to be observed, that the Italians’ themse}ves, ‘with their 
violent party spirit, their ner oy prejudices, and” theit’ ‘philip 
against one another, have materially contributed ‘to this ‘system’ 6f ‘Mis- 
representation. eh IP A» SENS a 
There are some entertaining sketches of individual Character? su¢h “4s 
that of the Neapolitan lawyer who was mad after thé anciént phildso- 
phers, and thought the world would never be happy until weal folldwéd 
the maxims of Wend, Seneca, and Epictetus. ‘Sach redsoijers ate Hot 
rare;in that country, and there they are sincére. There is ‘also’ at 7 
aecount of a hermit, another race not yet extinct ‘there, in ante, *p. Fe: 
-s94n,the course of his peregrinations our hero falls in love With'a y 
woman of, good family, a paragon of beauty, accomplishments,’ &t. 
“He; however, soon discovers that she is betrothed to another, and ‘here, 
unlike, his. prototype Ortis, he takes the honest determination of té- 
moying, himself, and avoiding disturbing the peace of a family ‘Who 
had received him hospitably. Neither does he resort 'to ‘suicide’; ‘and 
these we consider as two important acknowledgments of the superior 
sense and decency of our times above those of thé list century.’ Tt is 
chiefly under these and similar considerations, as indicating’a favour- 
able,though not complete change in the moral tasté of Ialian ‘writers 
and Italian, readers, even of the young and hot-héaded, that ‘the book 
before us deserves notice. The hero is said to have qilitted: Traly late 
in 1819, just before the breaking-out of the Neapolitan ‘revoltition,-anid 
retired to the peaceful ground of Geneva, where his wounded spirit 
and broken heart soon brought him to the grave. It is not easy to 
discern whether domestic or political grief had the greatest share in 
producing this a but we know that the politics of individuals 
are often the mere reflection of their private feelings and partialities, 
which assume a national hue on stirring and momentous occasions. 


Art. gry sm ed af Snorra Sturlusyni. (The Royal Saga 


of Snorre Sturleson.) Holmiz. 8vo. 1829. 
Tus volume is, on the whole, a welcome visitor. It completes the 
small Swedish edition of the celebrated Heimskringla, or Norwegian 
history of that most renowned of Icelandic chroniclers Snorre Sturleson. 
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The, te, earlier;wolumes, which appeared many years ago, were almost 
a,meprint, of, the, folio Copenhagen Tito wih the benefit of many 
widitional typographical errors, (a yery needless work of supererogation, ) 
and.a,few. intended emendations, which are for the most part mistakes, 
some of the emendations being false grammar, and others, orthographi¢al 
blunders. ,,, The, present, volume: has fewer of these. It is a more cot- 
rect reprint of the, Co hagen text ; the errors of which, bwever it 


does not correct :.as, for example, in. p, 408,,it preserves modut-braedor, 

instead, of ,medur-bredor; in p, 417, idrdadr for jardadr ; ma p. #49, 

ni, and, big for méand bag; in p. 459, annam for annan. But it is‘hot 

free from faults of its own; as in p. 416, Grigorius hiuggo for Grégo- 

rius (mae. ite editor seems to have an extraordinary antipathy to 
REFECE it ‘VY, 


te ch.is seldom found in his pages, He. does ‘not ‘etnploy 
the, grave accenton,the.¢, nor the acute on the y, though ver: nécéssaty 
tg represent, the;true pronunciation, and of great value for showing’ the 
infletak af nouns and yerbs. For the circumflexed 4 he has adopted 
» but has not carried his theory through, as, for instance, he always 
Writes svq,for svd, or své, notwithstanding the obvious analogy of 'the 
Bpedesh d,, (the English so,) which might at once have given him a 
Rew coneeption of the accentuation. ‘This is the more remarkable, ‘as 
id : Grammar and Specimina of Professor Rask, and in the works ‘of 
e apish philologists, the word svd occurs in every page. 
yey here was formerly considerable difficulty in the use of au. In the 
d. candinavian it was not easy to decide whether the simple yowe? 6, 
oy the fipthong au, was intended by it. But, of Jate, 6 (or av) has been 
employed. wherever the simple vowel is wanted, and aw for the dip 
thong, a very convenient distinction, of which our editor’ has’ whol 
lost sight. He thus writes haulldz instead of hélds. Even to a’native 
Icelander this unsettling of a decided matter will present ‘many enibat- 
rassments, and to an Icelandic student the difficulties willbe’ greatly 
inereased,, The case is moreover made more perplexing, inasmucth’as 
the author has not given us any insight into the Sriniegples which have 
ureter his, course, In Iceland, should the book reach’ that Ultima 
: hule, rt will, be acceptable, as is every contribution to its literature and 
its history... We wish we could anticipate for it a wider field’ of useful- 
ness in the republic of letters. 
1 y2e9 jon ¢ 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES: 
No. XII. re 


DENMARK: 


NECROLOGY. 

Denmark has recently lost one of her most distinguished scholars, and one 
of the few Danish authors whose names are known over Europe,—Prederick 
Minter, Bishop of Seeland and Primate of the Danish church. | He’ was born 
at Gotha, in October,1761. Some years afterwards his father became ministet 
of the German church of St. Peter, at Copenhagen,* and it was one of his first 
objects to give his son a.good edueation, and to lay the foundation of solid 
knowledge on which Frederick subsequently raised so noble'a/strueture. | ‘fn 
1778 he was sent to the University, and three years afterwards he passed’/hiy 
theological examination, immediately after which he set out of his ‘travels to 
foreign countries: he studied two years at Guttingen under the auspices of 
Heyne, Spittler, Gatterer, &e. After revisiting Denmark in 1783, for a short: 
period, he set out the same year on another tour, at the expense of the king, in 
search of some MS. copies of the Greek New Testament, which were gene- 
ratly supposed to be found at Ragusa. But having ascertained that. this.was 
not the case, he turned his steps in another direction, to Italy and Sicily, where 
he wrote a “ Description of the Two Sicilies,” which has been translated into 
several languages. At Rome he made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
state,of the Romam church, and acquired, during his residence in the capital 
of the ancient world, that familiar knowledge of classical antiquity which so 
distinguished him. The friendship of Cardinal Borgia obtained him ready ac- 
cess to; several of the libraries at Rome, where he found fragments of the oldest 
Egyptian translations of the Old Testament, a portion of which he published 
under the title of Specimen versionum Danielis Copticarum, Rome, 1786. He 
also discovered in one of these libraries the Rules of the Order Ba! Knights 
Templars, which he published at Berlin in 1794, two years after Moldenhaver, 
another learned Dane, had published the Trial of the Knights Templars, He 
returned to Copenhagen in 1787, and in the following year was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University. After having delivered courses. of lec- 
tures on the different branches of theology for more than twenty years, he was 
in 1808 — to the see of Seeland, the duties of which he performed with 
the zeal of a true Christian bishop; he founded the Pastoral Seminary, where 
the candidates, after undergoing their probationary trial, exercised themselves 
in composing and criticising sermons, and issued proposals for a new revision 
of the translation of the New Testament, and it was partly owing to his zealous 
exertions that the first Bible Society was established in Denmark. Besides the 
different branches of theology, he occupied himself principally with numismatic 
studies, and in addition to a superb library, he possessed a beautiful cabinet of 
coins, and a collection of ancient inscriptions on stone, a great portion of which 
is attached to the walls of the episcopal residence at Copenhagen: Of his va- 

* He attended the famous Count Struensee after his condemnation, and wrote the 
account of his conversion, which was translated into English, and republished a few 
years since by the late Mr, Rennell of Kensington. 
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rious works we shall content ourselves with namipg here The History di itt 
Deridl Chitth,) Wie sécdad’ part of which is in the press, and. the’ th 
finished by the author before his death; Der Stern der Weisen (the Star of the 
Three Eastern Magi); and Primordia Ecclesie Africane, a notice of which 
was given in our Eighth Number, p. 660. Bishop Miinter died on Good Fri- 
day in this year. 





Oehlenschlager has announced a new edition of his Tragedies, in seven vo- 
lumes. Two others will contain his life. 


The Dictionary of Danish Synonyms, by Mr. Miller, has fully answered the 
high expectations that were formed of it previous to its publication. 





The: literary journal of Mr. Heiberg, “ The Flying Post,” has recommenced, 
after a year’s suspension. The talents of the Editor ensure the success of this 
publication,...His last dramatic production, however, entitled “ Isabella,” has 
net been favourably received. e author is reproached with repeating himself. 

Mr. Wergeland, of the University of Christiania, has recently published a 
singular.dramatie poem under the title of “ The Creation, Man, and the Mes- 
siah,” .. Among the characters introduced are the Messiah, celestial and terres- 
tmal spixits, the Mother and Disciples of Christ, Adam and Eve, a king and 
queen, a priest, assassins, &c. 


Mr. Molbech has announced a Dictionary of the different dialects of the 
Danish language. 


The Sth volume of the Autobiography of Rahbek (see our last Number, p. 33), 
entitled Erindringer of mit Liv, has lately made its appearance. |The work is 
interesting, both as regards the personal history of the author and the literary 
history of Denmark during the period it embraces. Rahbek was born in 1760, 
and died on the 22d of April last; but bis Memoirs enly eome down to 1798 


A general Catalogue of the Royal Library of Copenhagen has just been com- 
pleted. , It was commenced by the King’s order im the beginning of 1817, and 
was about half finished when the late first librarian, Moldenhauer, died; in 
the beginning ef 4823. . His successor, Mr. Werlauff, the present librarian, 
continued it, and presented the complete Catalogue to the King at the begin- 
ning of. the present year. The collection is in two divisions, each forming a 
library. of itself; the Danish, which consists solely of books written in that lan- 
guage, and the Foreign. The classed Catalogue of the latter consists of 190 
volumes, yiz,. for the folios 19, the quartos 65, and the oetaves and minor sizes 
106,,. Among the number of rarities there are about 60 books printed on vel- 
lum, alist of which, by the second librarian Molbech, was lately published in 
his jouxnal,,* Nordisk Tidskrift,” with interesting bibliographical notes. The 
greater part.of these are in Latin or French, and the rest m German or Iee- 
landi¢;. there is only one work in Danish, printed in this manner, and that 
ngt, in Denmark. but at Lubeck. Of the numerous benefactors. to the library 
there. are, many foreigners, especially English. One: gentleman of the latter 
nation (Mj, Miller, barrister, of Lincoln's Lan,) deserves most grateful mention, 
having procured for the library the present of a considerable collection frem 
the London Bible: Society, and afterwards zealously assisted in obtaining 
for it from the Record Commission a complete copy of the collection of 
“ Public Records.” Finally the library received at the end of last year, by 
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order, of His Britannic Majesty, a copy of the splendid Catalogye of. the Li- 
of George III. in 6 — large Brio (4820-1899 eaten 
"Eady. the local of the Library has been considerably, enlarged ; ; the books 
have been better arranged, and the reading-room greatly increased in size; so 
that it now forms the noblest monument of the love of learning and science 
which has distinguished the royal house of Oldenburg. _ ee 
Professor Rask has recently published a Grammar of the Dayish Janguage for 
the use of the English, accompanied with extracts ‘in prose and verse, , 


FRANCE. 


A new religious periodical has been announced at Paris,under the. title of 
Annals of Christian Philosophy, the object of which is.to collect apd publish 
all the proofs and discoveries which human science, and particular! binary, 
antiquities, astronomy, geology, hatural history, botany, physics, diatgotte 
anatomy, physiology, medicine, and jurisprudence, contain in favour of Chris- 
tianity. It will appear in monthly numbers in large 8vo. . 

Sefior Martinez de la Rosa, a Spanish refugee resident in France, of whose 
literary and dramatic works in his native tongue we gave a notice in our | 
volume (page 318) has lately produced a drama at the theatre of Porte Sain 
Martin at Paris, which has been eminently successful. It is entitled Abén- 
Humeya, ou les Maures sous Philippe II. Though written by a foreigner, the 
F critics pronounce it to be neither deficient in elegance nor vigour. The 
effect of the piece was very much heightened by the beauty of the costumes, 
scenery, and decorations ; added to which there were several remarkably beau- 
tiful pieces of music, the productions of Seiior Gomis, a Spanish composer. 


. The Voyage of Discovery of Capt. Dumont d’Urville in the Astrolabe during 
the years 1826, 7, 8, & 9, one of the principal objects of which was to ascertain 
the truth of the:reported discovery of the wrecks of La Perouse’s expedition, is 
about to be ‘published in five divisions, in royal 8vo. The History of the 
Voyage will form 5 vols. Botany, 1 vol.. Zoology, 5 vols. Entomology, 1 vol: 
Hydrography, 1 vol. The Atlas of the historical part will contain 240 

and 5 maps, of the zoological 200 plates in large folio coloured, of the botanical 
80 coloured plates, of the entomological 12 plates. This voyage wilh add»pro- 
digiously to our knowledge of the islands of the Pacific. Captain D’Urville 
was quite unsuccessful in his first attempts to discover any traces of ‘La/Pe- 
rouse’s expedition, and it was only on his putting into Hobart’s Town in. Van 
Diemen’s Land in December, 1827, that he first heard-of Captain Dillon's 
discoveries at Vanikoro. In consequence he again set sail for that island.on 
the 5th of January, 1828, and arrived there at the end of February, and very 
soon obtained unquestionable proofs that the frigates of M. La Perouse had 
been wrecked on the breakers which surround that island. After erecting a 
simple monument to the manes of that unfortunate navigator and his compa- 
nions, he finally quitted the island on the 17th of March. It appears that the 
expedition which was sent out in search of La Perouse under D’Entrécas- 
teaux in 1792 saw the top of this island, but at 15 leagues distance'to windward, 
and named it La Recherche, after one of the vessels. The latitude’ atid longi- 
tude given by the two navigators leave no doubt whatever of its identity.’ ‘The 
merit of the discovery, however, as well as the reward bestowed by Cliarles X., 
are justly due to Captain Dillon. 
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Captain D’Urville is the officer who commanded the French frigate’ which 
accompanied the two American vessels that brought over Charles ’X,’ and'}iis 
fatnity and attendants ‘to England. — 





‘tn Apri last Dr. Blumenbach was elected a Foreign Member of the Adadefa} 
<a in the room of Dr. Young; and M. Leon Dufour, of Saint-Sever, 
af oreapending. Member, in the room of Dr. Semmering, i oneii 

On fhe 31st May, the Academy awarded oneof the Montyon prizes of 8, 
francs to Dr. Aldini, of Bologna, for his discovery of a méans of preserving 
firemen from the action of the flames during fires. 

In the same sitting, Dr. Watlich; Superintendent of the Botanical Garden at 
Calcutta, and M. Quoy, of Rochefort, the naturalist who accompanied two of 
the late French expeditions round the world, were elected Corresponding Mem- 
bers of the Academy, in the sections of Botany and Zoology. 

On the 7th of June, M. Arago was elected perpetual Secretary of the Aca- 
demy, in the room of M. Fourier. On the 2ist, M. Gergoune, of Montpellier, 
be élected a Corresponding Member of the Academy in the section of Geo- 
me’ ry. 

On the 7th of May, the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres of the 
Institute elected, to the six vacant places the following: M. Thurot, translator 

Aristatle’s Morals and Politics; M. Champollion, jun. the discoverer’ of the 

tian hieroglyphics ; M. Thierry, author of the History of the Norman Con- 
uest of England; M. Lajard, author of a work on the worship of Mithra; 

+ Jaubert, author of Travels in Armenia and Turkey and of a Turkish Gram- 
mar; and M, Mionnet, keeper of the Cabinet of Medals attached to the Royal 
Library. 

The French Society for Universal Statistics, recently established, and. which 
already consists of 600 members, determined, in its sitting of the 20th of April 
last, to offer prizes for the best works on the Elementary Statistics of Fraiice, 
to be compiled according to a plan laid down by the Society. e manu- 
scripts must be delivered before the 1st of July, 1832, and the prizes:will be 
awarded before the end of December. The first prize will be 3,000: franes, 
the second 2000, the third 1000; besides which the Society may award.two 
accessits, which shall be gold medals of 400 and 300 francs value. Five hun- 


dred copies of the Treatise which shall gain the first prize will be delivered to 
the author. 





M. Cloquet has just finished his great work, Anatomie de l’ Homme, with 
lithographic figurés, in 50 folio numbers, containing 350 plates,which must be 
regarded as’dne of the most complete productions of the kind that has appeared 
in any country. 





GERMANY. 


Tur, Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, at its meeting on the 8th of July 
last,.the anniversary. of Leibnitz, proposed the following question as the 
subject.of a prize essay :—“ Qualis fuerit administratio provinciarum imperii 
Atabici eo tempore, quo Chalifarum floruit dominatio, i.e, ab origine inde im- 
pon Aare quod Islami propagati auxilio conditum est, usque ad finem un- 

ecimi p. C. n. saeculi ?”—---* Of what description was the administration of 
the provinces of the Arabian empire during the period of the dominion of the 
VOL. VI.—NO. XU. 00 
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Khalifs; namely, from the origin of the Arabian empire, Me was founded 
by means of the propagation of Islamism, to the of the eleve eentu u 
* Christ ?”’ om ? — am 
The 31st of March, 1832, is the latest period at which the “Essays for the 
prize can be received. A motto should be prefixed'to each, gnd a sealed tettet 
containing the same motto and the name of lie atithor ng hati a A 
The prize is ‘100 ducats, and will be awarded in July, 1832, The Essays ‘may 
be written either in' German, French, English, Italian, of Latin. °°" 


A new edition of the works of Tacitus, in four volumes large 8V0. edited by 
Professor G, H. Walter, with notes and collations‘of MSS. and eaitly editions, 
is announced for speedy publication at Halle. ' 


Dr. J. B. Rousseau, ef Frankfort, announces for publication ‘at ‘the next 
Easter Fair an importan’ work, entitled, The Dramatic Literature of the Ger- 
mans historically and critically developed in its independence of an oT 
with the dramatic literature of all other nations ancient and modern. Tt will 
form 4 vols. 8vo. 


Captain Kotzebue has recently published at Weimar, in 2 vols. Sve.) an 
aceount of his last Voyage round the World, from 1823 to.1826. To the se+ 
cond volume is attached an account of the zoological discoveries made during 
this voyage by Professor Eschholz, of Dorpat. 


Cotta of Stuttgard announces a new edition of the Assises et Bons Usagesidu 
Royaume de Jerusalem, to be printed from MS. copies, with a préface, various 
readings, notes, a glossary and indexes, edited by Messrs. Kauster and 
Blog techie Subscriptions for the work are received by the Publishers of this 

eview. 


M.vonHammerhas lately published a History of the raising the first siege of Vi- 
enna by the Turks, compiled from various narrations of both Turks and Christians 
hitherto unpublished, and published in celebration of the 300th anniversaty 
of that event. This, no doubt, must be regarded as an episode of the author’s 
great History of the Ottoman’Empire. ‘The 6th volume of that work, bringing 
it down to the year 1699, has been recently published. 


The 6th and last volume of the Correspondence between Schiller and Goethe, 
from 1794 to 1805, has just appeared. 


The 7th livraison of the pocket edition of Goethe’s works (vol. 31 to 35), 
and the 4th and 5th livraisons of the 8vo. edition (vol. 16—25) have also just 
been published. 


An edition of the Greek dramatists, in the original, in one volume, printed 
on the finest German vellum paper, is announced for speedy publication, 


Baron de Stein, late Minister of State to His Majesty the King of Prussia, 
has recently published a reply to some remarks in the Memoirs of M. de Boar- 
rieane, vindicating himself from the insinuated charge of having employed. a 
M. de Sahla to poison the Count de Montgelas, the Bavarian Minister. The 
passage complained of occurs in the V1iIth volume of Bourrienne’s Memoirs, 
p- 367, and isin these words : “ It is also said that he (M. de Sahla) declared 
that,’in a journey which he made to Vienna, he had communicated to M. de 

ctternich, and shown him the documents, proving that he had teen. en~ 
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gaged by M. de Stein, the Prussian Minister, to poison the Bavarian Minister, 
M. de Montgelas, and that M. de Metternich appeared shocked and indignant 
at this conductiof M. de Stein. I give no opinion, (Je ne decide rien,) but! I 
consider, it: my duty to,entertain doubts relative to accusations of this kind, pre- 
ferred against two Prussian ministers, of whom the Prince de Wittgenstein; a 
man of the highest honour, had always spoken to me in the most honourable 
terms during my residence at Hamburgh. And is it not among the chances 
equally probable that the crafty police of the Hundred Days had recourse to 
one, of its familiar resources to pour contempt upon and excite indignation 

its enemies? These are questions, I repeat, which I merely propose, 
without venturing to solve them.” 

M. de Stein states—1, That he never saw Sahla but once, at Paris, in spring, 
1814, when he related to him the facts which appear in Bourrieune, vol. viii, 
P- 360; consequently, that this conspiracy plotted at Vienna, or any where 
else, isa falsehood. 2. He was not a Prussian minister in 1814, as stated by 
M, de B.; he was, by Napoleon’s influence, dismissed from the King’s service 
in November, 1808, and was never after a member of the cabinet. 3. He asks, 
what motive could he have for committing such a crime? or what possible in- 
fluence could the death of a Bavarian minister have had on the great political 
questions in discussion with the Great Powers in autumn, 1814, or spring, 
1815? '4. It was to this same M. de Stein that the “ shocked and indignant” 
Prince Metternich transmitted, in the name of the Emperor his master, the 
decorations of the great order of St. Stephen, with an expression of His Impe- 
rial Majesty’s satisfaction with M. de Stein’s conduct. 

This disavowal was published in November last in the German journals, and 
on the 5th of December Prince Metternich wrote a letter to the Baron de Ga- 
gern, declaring in the strongest terms that he neither knew or ever heard of 
any person under the name of Sahla, or any other name, who had ever pre- 
sented himself to him (Prince M.) charged with such a commission from M. de 
Stein as that related by M.de Bourrienne.—These declarations were com- 
municated to M. de B. by Major de Gagern, the son of the Baron, which led 
to a correspondence of some warmth, in which, however, M. de B. declared 
* that Sahla had not, as he (Bourrienne) had believed and always thought, 


spoken the truth.” 

M. de Stein concludes his pamphlet by saying that “ although he has to¢om- 
lain of the manner in which M. de B. has spoken of him personally, he is 
ound to confess that his Memoirs contain most important and valuable ma- 

terials for history, especially as to the events of which he was an eye-witness.” 











iTALY. 


Tue taste for reading has wonderfully increased in Italy since the peace, not- 
withstanding the restrictions on the press. ‘This is attested by the numerous 
and successful speculations of booksellers in almost every state of Italy, who 
publish libraries, or collections of works in a cheap form. One of these is /a 
Biblioteca Popolare, published by Pomba of Turin, of which one volume ap- 
pears every week at the low price of ten sols! It reckons 10,000 subscribers, 
chiefty'among the tradesmen and mechanics of the Sardinian monarchy. The 
publishers have provided themselves with improved presses from England 
and have made an arrangement with the Government to have the successive 
numbers of their work sent all over Piedmont by the mail at a trifling charge 
every Monday. The collection consists of histories, travels, treatises upon na- 
tural sciences and arts, and other useful works, mostly reprints of former Italian 
authors. ‘The whole series will contain at least one hundred volumes. 


oo@ 
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Three. more historical novels have appeared in Lombardy :-—4.Palto della 
Rupe, by Bazzoni, the author of Castello di Trezzo. 2. I Prigionieri di Piz- 
zighettgne, by the author of Sibilla Odaleta and La Fidunzata' Ligure, «:\3/ Irene 
Delfino, a Venetian tale of the 6th century, anonymous, ' ‘The secoudewriter 
repeats to be the most successful, but yet remains at’a respectfal distance: 

ind Manzoni, or even Rosini. L jl6t & bie eissy xe 
rolstad ' cad : 
ho M.,Graberg de Hemso, Swedish consul at Tripoli, has pi see ray 
interesting accounts of two of the Barbary states, viz: Tripoli’ aiid Algiers; 
several numbers of the Antologia of Florence. ' The last papi eee 
in;the Number for April contains a well-written statistical des fon 
lastmentioned Regency, and a critical catalogue of the: travellers who ‘have 
written on the same subject. Among other things therditr stated we Observe 
that a. method of mutual instruction, similar to. those of Lancaster'and Belt; has 
been long practised in that barbarous region. After adverting’ to the Tow state 
of science and general information,—‘ The elementary schools, hidwevet,” adds 
Mr. G. “ are very numerous in Algiers as well as in the othar' towns Of the 
Regency, and boys of five years and upwards are taught for a trifling’ remmune- 
ration to read and write through a method which resembles thos¢’of ‘Belt Hd 
Lancaster, and which was probably the archetype of thé latter, having been 
established in this country from time immemorial. Thére ate’ also’'sithilér 
schools for the girls, who are taught by matrons to read and write as welt %s 
the other qualifications essential to housekeeping.” Mr. G. forgets; ‘or'is _ 
bably not aware, that Dr. Bell’s method was derived from India, whete it 
been practised from time immemorial. 


The King’s Attorney-general to the High Civil Court of Naples, Mi Aigtesti, 
is publishing a collection of the “ Decisions of the Neapolitan Courts om mat- 
ters of right,” ( Decision delle Gran Corti civili in materia di diritto,) after the 
manner of similar works by Baron Sirey and by Dalloz in France. The king- 
dom of Naples has retained the Civil Code of Napoleon with a few alterations 
made at the restoration. M. Agresti’s collection begins with the year 1827. 

The indefatigable philologist Ciampi has just published, at Florence, some 
hitherto inedited Letters of King John Sobieski, which serveto ‘throw additional 
light on the institutions of Poland. More than a century ‘and a*half ago that 
Sovereign exhorted the Diet to apply themselves to the formation ofa national 
and disciplined body of infantry, “ without which,” he says;| ©the Republic 
stands in danger of ruin.” But the Magn.tes were too jealous’ of their indi- 
vidual power, which depended on large bodies of cavalry,’ raiseth and: directed 
by each respective chief, thus maintaining the principle of otigarchy: Sobieski 
also proposed having victuallers or commissaries to follow the armies, and sub- 
ject to military discipline, and he adds, ad normam Turcarum, im imitation of 
the Turks of that time ! 


NETHERLANDS, 


Tar following letter from Dr. Siebold, written the day after his ‘arrival ‘at 
. Batavia, Jeaves no doubt of the liberation of cad ok voyager, and of the 
preservation of the valuable collections of all kinds which ‘he had fotmed 


during his residence in Japan. It is addressed to Baton vai der Capellén, the 


* See No. VI. of this Review, p. 663. 
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late Governor of the Dutch East Indies, and principal promoter of the voyage 
of Dr: Siebold... , : 
aid ib doin “ Batavia, January 28, 1830, 
uf \At last, after the severe trial which I had to undergo during the, last year of 
my.esidence in 'Japan, I returned yesterday to Batavia with the collechons 
anth literary labours which I had gat together in that country during a Space of 
six years and a half. These interesting collections haye been sayed, b ause 
gave up to that suspicious government all the duplicates of my titers asais 
and p objects which might have excited its jealousy ; believing, therefore, 
that.it had got. possession’ of every thing of the kind I possessed, it ibe ed 
me, BOP ing at the samé-time a sentence of banishment ‘against'me.’'?'"' 
aS thirtéen, months, confined to my lodging at Desima’;’ a‘ mélatt 
choly period, during which I employed myself in writing, and ee did . 
number of good things. The Japanese government probably considetéd “all 
these.as scientific researches, and in a political view our government ha’ ‘ra- 
ther gained. than lost by it. The imperial astronomer Taka-Hasi-Sakdo-Sal- 
moon “is.ag..yet the only person who has been sacrificed; he died in prison. 
Seresil ot my friends are still kept in confinement, but they will probably 
escape, with banishment to a distant island; my intimate friend and my pupil 
thave. = set, at liberty. 
$1 in a few weeks to set out for os and your Excellency may be 

jassured, seat my researches in Japan will satisfy the expectations of the learned 


“WOE é‘ 
ord! -A, slight indisposition and my numerous avocations since my arrival here 
prevent.me from writing at such length as I could have wished. 
“ T have the honour to be, &c. 
“ D. von Srenorp.” 
;, The Dutch papers, we observe, have recently announced Dr.S.’s safe arrival 
in, Europe. 


RUSSIA. 


A new production of Pushkin’s, entitled Pultava, has obtained as favourable 
a reception from the public as any of his former pieces. The celebrated, Ma- 
zeppa is the most prominent character in this poem, and is exhibited by the 
author: it Jess favourable colours than by some writers, who have described 
him as the champion of freedom; here he is depicted as daring and ambitious, 
bat cruel and perfidious. The poem itself possesses undoubted beauties, and a 
certain. vividness.and energy of style, that have acquired for Pushkin the flat- 
tering title of the. Russian. Byron; but, like most of his other productions, it is 
little Detter than, a. mere fragment; nor can we help regretting that one who 
appears.capable.of far higher achievements, should content himself with pro- 
ducing detached; sketches, instead of applying his talents to the composition of 
some subject of powerful and lasting interest. 


Another poet, from whose debut we augured most favourably, Podolinsky, 
the author of “ The Deev and the Peri,” has again appeared before the public, 
but to very great disadvafitage. ‘Even the Russian critics speak rather coldly 
‘of it: to usit appears a decided falling off. ‘‘ Borsky”—such is its title—is one 
of the baldest and most inane, we might say insane, narratives wé ever perused, 
exceedingly meagre, but marvellously obscure. The hero is designed to be a 
mysterious sentimentalist. He has been banished by his father, and teturnjng 
from his peregrinations finds his paternal mansion’ apparently quite deserted. 
On entering it, however, he discovers the old chaplain, who delivers him a 
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paper containing his parent’s dying injunctions, namely, not to disgrace. his 
family by marrying Helena; notwithstanding which, and his own apparent in- 
difference to the lady, he does marry her. The nuptial scene is dismal enough, 
for the, bride is overcome by strange presentiments and forehodings, and, the 
bridegroom is seized with a fit of shivering and the blue devils. The:honey- 
moon, is all moping and coldness: the lady, complains that her/husband dees 
not love her, and proposes to him that they should part,. On this, the latter 
becomes jealous, and that very night, on her getting out of bed and speaking at 
the window, stabs her, From the old monk, Borsky afterwards learns that his 
wife. was deranged, and the concluding page informs the reader that,a frozen 
body is discovered in the snow beside Helena’s tomb, and that 
“ A ring upon his hand there shone, 
With Helen’s name inscribed thereon.” 

Such is the outline, and there is absolutely nothing to fill it up, of this inco- 
herent, unmeaning narrative. That there is some elegant versification, and 
some pleasing imagery, scattered here and there, we do not deny, bat merits of 
this kind are insufficient to atone for the vacuity of the subject. Among’ the 
passages we have just alluded to, the following strikes us as a pleasing idea: 

«« The West hath shed its latest ray, 
The bright adieu of sinking day, 
O’er stream, and grove, and hill. 
The woods are hush’d, the waters still ; 
And, as a cradled infant, lies 
The earth beneath the watching eyes 
Of yonder guardian spheres. 
Tis darkness—silence! yet not death, 
For nature breathes: the luscious breath 
Of thousand odours shed from flowers— 
The memory of past sunny hours— 
Revives, and soothes, and cheers.” 

In justice to Podolinsky, we ought to observe that he has contributed many 

elegant little compositions to several of the Russian Annuals, 


Under the whimsical title of Duratskii Kolpak, the Fool’s Cap, has appeared 
an anonymous production of considerable merit. In this poem the author re- 
lates his own adventures to prove how justly he is entitled to that not very 
enviable badge of distinction; yet, like other professional fools, he uses his 
folly only as a stalking-horse, that he may the better aim his bolts at the rest 
of the world. The tone of the work, however, is not uniformly satiric or 
comic, there being many passages of a very opposite description, particularly 
one in the thirteenth chapter, where the writer depicts in forcible ranguage the 
insufficiency of retirement from the world to confer tranquillity ona mind agi- 


tated by vain desires, and at the same time, the satisfaction a superior mind 
derives from its own disquietudes. 


Two agreeable little volumes, entitled Zapiski Moskvitcha, degerve notice. 
They contain some clever satiric sketches of the manners of the day, and one 
or two tales, the most amusing of which is the history of a sniveller, a 
humorous parody on the ultra-sentimental school of novelists. 

Bulgarin, the great favourite of the Russian reading public, has lately pub- 
lished ‘an historical romance, the subject of which is quite national, being 
founded on the adventures of that mysterious character the “ False Demetrius.” 
This is the first original production of its class that has appeared in the Rus- 
sian language, and if we may rely upon the report of some of the journals, it 
is a very successful attempt, and will add considerably to the reputation of this 
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very lar writer. His novel of Ivan Vuezhijin, or the Russian Gil Blas, 
obtained a most extraordinary sale, the whole of the first edition, which was 
very considerable, having been disposed of in three weeks—an unprecedented 
occurrence in the annals of Russian literature. This work, which has béen 
translated both into French and German, certainly possesses considerable inte- 
vest, bat rather from the insight it gives us into national manners, than froth 
any particular ability displayed in the narrative itself. 


‘' A’ complete edition of Khmelnitzky’s dramatic works has at length gratified 
his numerous admirers, who have hitherto been unable to peruse some of lis 
best pieces, except m manuscript, in which shape numerous copies circulated 
for some time, but all more or less incorrect. ‘The volumes are embellished 
with the author’s portrait, and some other engravings. 


Somoy has lately contributed something to a species of literatare in which 
his countrymen sess little that is original, by two volumes of tales, en- 
titled Razskazie Puteshestvennika (Tales of a Traveller). 


Zagoskin, the dramatic writer, has also produced an historical romance, the 
subject of which is the Interregnum of 1612. It is further reported that he 
intends writing, as a pendant to this, a tale of the year 1812, thus giving his 
readers two pictures of national manners, separated by the interval of a couple 
of centuries. 


Baisky’s Haidamak, a Tale of Little Russia, extracts from which had ap- 
peared in various periodicals, and excited considerable attention, is now pub- 
lished in an entire form. Many of the scenes are highly interesting, and the 


manners peculiar to that province of the empire are spiritedly and faithfully 
delineated. 


Russia has lately lost one or two of its writers—Vladimir Izmailov, Alex- 
ander Griboiedov, and Nareshny. The first of these must not be confounded 
with Alexander Izmailov, the Abalist : Vladimir was the author of a work 
entitled “ Travels in Southern Russia,” and several other publications. His 
Travels were first printed in 1800, and a third edition appeared in 1805. 
Griboiedov was one of the first, if not the very first, of the recent dramatists of 
Russia. He was not, indeed, a very prolific writer, for his pieces are by no 
means, numerous, but they display superior talent, and a masterly knowledge of 
character,, That entitled Gore ot Uma, or the Misfortune of too much Wit, is 
esteemed his chef d’auvre, and is a severe satire on the manners of the higher 
elasses at Moscow. . His fate was a rather singular one for a literary character. 
He-had-been appointed plenipotentiary at the court of Teheran, and was killed 
during the insurrection of the populace, which broke out in that city in 1829. 
Nareshny, who died not long ago, was the author of several tales and other 
works of fiction—-Aristion; the Two Ivans; Bursak, a Little-Russian romance; 
Slavonian Evenings, &c. This last is the best of his productions, that which 


exhibits ‘the most originality, and the one by which he will be longest remem- 
bered. 


._ Dr. Mertens, the celebrated naturalist, who accompanied the Russian expe- 
dition round the world under Captain Liitke, is preparing a series of publica- 
tions on the various collections of natural history which he formed during that 
expedition. He will soon begin with the first Number of his Fuci, 
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A, Moxzaxy Last is published: at Stockholm, under the title of Swensh! Bil-'’ 
liographi,.of all.the newly published Books, Musit, Maps, Copperplates eee 
Lithographs... In the January Number of the present» year! we ‘find a ist Uf the” 
newspapers and, other periodicals which appear .in' Sweden ; they’ ativutit te” 
seventy+three, of which there are twenty-one at'Stockholm, seven at Gottenbury, | 
fougat J psal, four at Calmar, three at-S ag) three at Bund, three at! 
Wishy,)two each’ at six, and one each atisixteen other'towns.’ The tist of eath 
month;is comprised im half a sheet. In the first six: Numbers Of the nt 
yeaty from.January to June,’ we observé’scarcely any/ original! works ‘of itiport- 
ange; Translations from Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Victor Hug; and' some ’ 
German popular novel. writers, appear to form 4 large portion of the Titeta 
staple, )la October. last year, we observe: Bishop Tegner pebtished a'sm 
poem (of fourteen pages), entitled Der Riese Finn, of which we have not'yet 
heard apy account. e nero 

In the third Number of the Reoue ‘Frangaise for thepresent year (of Which, 
as is well known, the new French minister of the Interior, M. Guizvt, was the’ 
editor) there is a very remarkable article om the state of constitutional Tiberty iit’ 
Sweden, giving an account of the proceedings of the last Diet, from 1828°t6 ’ 
1880, from the time of its assembling till its. dissolution: « If we were to‘forth out 
opinion of the Swedish government from the facts there disclosed, we should ‘be! ” 
disposed to entertain some doubts whether the country has gained much by the 
revolution in 1809, which placed a foreign dynasty upon the throne. ‘ At‘all 
events. it,.must be admitted that no “ legitimate” monarch could have shown 
more, skill and dexterity in warding off the attacks on the royal tee Bae 
prerogative made by the popular party, than King Charles-John. e libe 
of the press, it appears, exists only at the pleasure of the crown ; and the facili 
with which the only opposition journal that existed in the country was sup- 
pressed by the ministry, and the large majority in the Diet by which that con- 
duct was approved, form strong contrasts to the results of the recent attempt to 
abolish.the liberty of the press in another country. 


Necrology.—Charles William Leopold, Secretary of State, Commander of the 
Order of the Polar Star, one of “ the Eighteen” of the Swedish Academy, 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, of the Royal Academy of Belles- 
Lettres, History and Antiquities, of the Musical Academy of Stockholm, of the 
Italian Academy of Pisa, of the Academical Society of Arts and Sciences of 
Marseilles, and of the Society of Scandinavian Literature of Copenhagen, died 
onthe 3d of November last at Stockholm, where, he was, also born on the 2d\6f 
April, 1756. His father was Comptroller of the Customs there, but as, his in- 
come was very limited, he had not the means of giving that education, to his, son 
which the latter was anxious for. He was indebted to the kindness of a earned, 
French teacher, who had remarked his good dispositions, and, took pains,to ine. 
struct him in French, so successfully that in no long time he knew it as 
thoroughly as he did his mother-tongue. This first part,of his edycation-bad«a 
material influence on his future studies, as well as on his fortune through-tifen 
In'1773 he entered the University of Upsal, where he published a Latin, Thesis, 
De vrigine ideurum moralium. 1n 1778 he published an.odé on, the birth, of 
the -Pritice Royal) Gtistavas Adolphus, which, was criticized by Kellgren, and 
ledsto-ati infimaty between the poet and the critic, iy da cron 

As ‘Leopold was obliged to eatn by his labours, the means of continuing his 
studies, he was Sometimes obliged to interrupt them. die of savings he at 
last wealised' a ‘stall ‘sary, which enabled him to repair to the University of 
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Greifswald, where he took his degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1781. He 
returned to Sweden in 1784, and the learned Liden committed to him the care 
and superintendance. of the ee which he had presented to the University of . 
Upsal. .. Through. the interest of two of his noble friends, Baron Ehrenheim 

Count de Creutz, he was introduced'to the notice of the king, Gustavus LT., 
who inyjited him to Stockhelm, gave him an apartment in the palace; and a sum 
of money, to,.pay his debts. In 1786 the king founded the Swedish Academy, 
and named thirteen,members, who were to =e the other five to complete | 
“ the Eighteen.” Leopold was one of these five. In 1788 he had the charge ‘’ 
of the Royal Library of Drotningholm, and in 1778 became the king’s private 
secretary. Leopold accompanied his Majesty in his campaign against the 
Russians, and.wrote odes on his victories, and verses on his defeats. In 1790 
his tragedy, of Odin was brought out at the theatre of Stockholm, when the king 
sent him.a.diamond ring, and two laurel leaves gathered at the tomb of Vi 
At the end.of the same year he married Miss Ferman, daughter of a Danish 
counsellor of justice, a lady of great beauty and accomplishments, and deeply 
conversant with French literature. 

The death of the king was a great blow to Leopold’s fortunes. Shortly after 
that event the Swedish Academy was suppressed by the ministry, and Leopold 
remoyed from the capital, to which he did not return until the Academy was 
re-established by Gustavus Adolphus [V., who made him amends for the long 
obscurity in, which he had been left by the flattering distinctions conferred 
upon him. After the deposition of Gustavus, and the change of dynasty which 
sugpeeteite he continued to be treated with equal favour. 

e character of Leopold’s writings, and his rank in the national literature, 
have been already sufficiently discussed in an article in the first Number of 
this journal, and a specimen of his poetry was given in another article in our 
last. He was ated i as the head of that school which took its models of 
perfection from the French literature and drama; and so great has been the 
change in taste and feeling in Sweden, as well as other countries, since the 
period when Leopold ruled the supreme arbiter of both, that it may be faitly 
questioned whether he has aot outlived his reputation. 

The last ten years of his life were very melancholy. After suffeting greatly 
for nearly three years, he became totally blind; and nearly about i same 
time his wife became insane, and continued so till the'3d of May, 1829, when 
she died. Her husband survived her just six months. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE, 


Mr. Cuezy has just published a handsome quarto edition of the celebrated 
Sanscrit'drama Sacontala, which was translated into English many years ago 
by Sir William Jones, M. Chezy’s edition contains the original text, (taken 
from'the only MS. of it which exists in the king’s library); a French trans- 
lation, with’ notes philological, critical and literary; and an Appendix. 

Professor Frederick Adelung has recently published at St. Petersburg, An 
Historical and Literary Essay on the Sanscrit Tine (in German), arranged 
under the following heads:—1. Name of the language. 2. Meaning. of the 
name.'' 3. Origin of'the language. 4, Antiquity of the language, ,:5., Works 
on the language in general. 6. Dictionaries. 7. Grammars. 8. Treatises on 
particular parts of the Grammar. 9. Chrestomathias. 10. Sanscrit proverbs, 
11. Calligraphy. 12. Comparison with other languages, 13. Monuments.of 
the’ language and literature. 14. Catalogue of Sanscrit works known in the 
original or by translations. 





LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL. NEW: WORKS: 


PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 
From June to Serremsen, 1830, iNcLUsivE. 
nee 


THEOLOGY, 


302 Cellerier, Pensées Pieuses sur divers sujets. 16m6. “4s. 6d. : 

303 Nachet, de la Liberté Religieuse en France, ou Essai ‘stit ‘la Legislation telative a 
lexercise de cette liberté ; ouvrage couronné par la Société de Ja Morale Chré- 
tienne. 8vo, 10s, 

304 Merle d’Aubigné, Le Christianisme porté aux Nations Payennes de 1a Terre ; 
Sermon, 8vo, 2s. 

$05 —_———— La Confession du Nom de Christ au XVIe et au, X1Xe siecle ; 
Sermon. 1s, 

$06 Huber, Manuel pour faciliter l'étude de )’Ecriture-Sainte, trad. de ’Allemand. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. 

307 Krummacher, Coup d’CEil dans le regne de la grace, trad. de Vallemand, 1ére liy. 
Bvo. 28. 

308 Petite Bibliothéque des Péres de |’Eglise, publiée par 'T, F. A. Gonthier. Tome 1, 
Docteurs de I’Eglise des trois premiers siécles. 12mo, 4s. 

309 Lettres sur la Liberté de la Religion et sur Jes Theo-Democrates, ou les Jesuites 
modernes. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 

310 Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne, recueil périodique, destiné & faire connaitre 
tout ce que les sciences humaines renferment de preuves et de découvertes en 
faveur du Christianisme. Par année 26s. 

$11 Bernardin de Picquigny, Explication des Epitres de St. Paul, par un analyse qui 
découvre lordre et Ia liaison du texte, par un paraphrase qui expose en peu de 
mots la pensée de l’Apdtre ; par un commentaire avec des notes pour le dogme, 
pour la morale, et pour lés sentimens de piété. 4 vol. 12mo. 16s. 

312 Sevoy, Devoirs Ecclésiastiques. 2 vol. &vo. ; 

213 Table des (Euvres de Fénélon, precédées d’une Révue de ses ouvrages, &c. 
8vo. 9s. 

$14 Ammon, Dr. Summa theologie christiane. Editio quarta, 8vo. Leipsig. .8s. 

315 Fetzer, D., Deutschland und Rom seit der Reformation D, Luthers, 2 bde, gf. 8¥0. 
il. 6s. ' 

316 Kliipfel, C. E., Institutiones theologie doymatice. gr. 8vo. Wien, 4s. | 

317 Religion der Thiiringer. ir Thi. gr. 8vo. Leipzig. 7s. 6d. Pe 

318 Roef, D., Handbuch der christlichen Moral. te Auflage. 2,Thfe, gp Bvo. 
Augsburg. 18s. a. an 

319 Schrader, K., der Apostel Paulus. ir Thi. gr. 8vo. Leipsig. 6s. ; 

320 Seebold, D., Philosophie und religiése Philosophen. 8vo. Franckfurt. 8s. 

321 Confessio fidei exhibita Imperatori Carolo V.in Camitiis' Aaig4 MBX XXL (ed. Dr. 
Spieker. Pars 1a. 8vo, maj. Berlin. 14s. 

322 Pauli Apostoli, Epistolas ad Thessalonicenses ed. L, Pelt. ‘gv. 8v0.: Griefswald. 
7s. 6d 


$23 Paulus, Dr., Exegetisches Handbuch tiber die drei ersten Evangelien, . Des1sten 
Theils. iste Hialfte. gr. 8vo. Heidelberg. 10s. : 
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324 Libri Symbolici ecclesia Lutherane, ed. Meyer. 8vo, maj. Gittingen. 7s. 6d. 
314 Klitsche, Th. Fr., Geschichte des Colibats der Kathol. Geistlichen. gr. 8vo. 
Augsburg. 3s. 
315 Niemeyer, A. H., Theologische Encyclopiidie und Methodologie. gr. 8vo. 
iptig. 7s, 6d, rT 
ai Fi H.{ die Kirelilithe Arebiiologie. gr. 8vo. Berlin. 175, 64. 
317 Augusti, D. Denkwiirdigkeiten aus der Christlichen Archiologie. gr. 8vo. 
Leipsig. 11s. 
318 Meditations Religieuses. ;Tome II. Partie 2de, Syo. 6s, 6d. 


LAW, JURISPRUDENCE, AND. ADMINISTRATION, 


321 Meyer, de la Codification en général et de celle de l’Angleterre en particulier, 
ans une serie de lettres addressées i Mr. C. P. Cooper. 8vo. 10s. 

322 Exposé Historique des Finances des Pays Bas, depuis la restauration en 1813, 
jusqu’a nos jours. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

323 Warnkoenig, de |’Enseignement du Droit Germanique et de "Etude philosophique 
de la jurisprudence en Allemagne. 8vo, 8s. 

324 Jurisprudence du X1Xe Siécle, ou Recueil alphabétique des arréts et décisions 
des Cours de France et des Pays-Bas, en matiére civile, criminelle, commer- 

; ciale et administrative. Tomes XVI, et XVII. 8vo. 20s. 
324 Vivien et Blanc, Traité de la Législation des ThéAtres. 8vo. 10s. 
325 fers, la Législation civile, commerciale et criminelle de la France, Tome XXI. 
vo. 9s. 6d, 

326 Charte Constitutionelle des Frangais, acceptée le 9 Aout, 1830, 1s. 6d. 

327 Dupin, Profession d’avocat, Recueil de piéces concernant l’exercise de cette pro- 
fession, Tome I, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

$28 Recueil de lois, décrets, ordonnances, et instructions ministérielles sur limprime- 
rie, la librairie et la presse périodique. 8vo. 

329 Martens, Supplément au Recueil des principaux Traités. Tome XI. ire partie, 
1820—27 inclus. 8vo. 9s, 

$30 De Bonald, Démonstration Philosophique du Principe constitutif de la Société. 
8vo. 6s. 6d. 

331 Procés porté devant la Cour d’Assises du Brabant Méridional contre L, de Potter, 
F. Tielemans, A. Barthels, J. J. Coché-Mommens, E. Vanderstraeten, et J. B. 
Néve, accusés d’avoir excité directement 4 un complot, ou attentat ayant pour 
but de changer ou de détruire le gouvernement du Royaume des Pays-Bas ; 
contenant la correspondence saisie chez les accusés, et leurs interrogatives, don- 
nant l’explication des dénominations insultantes par lesquelles sout designés des 
hauts personnages, d’éminens fonctionnaires, et autres, &c. ainsi que nombre 
de piéces diverses des plus intéressantes, orné de deux lithographies, &c. 2 vol. 
8vo. Bruzelles, 15s. 

332 Lebeau, Observations sur le Pouvoir Royal, ou Examen de quelques questions 
relatives aux droits de la couronne dans les Pays-Bas. 8vo. Liege. 5s. 

533 Corpas jase civilis ed, Dr. Otto, Dr, Schilling, et Dr. Sintenis. tr bd. I—IILI. 

- Hf, gr. 8v0. Leipsig. 6s, 

334 Bauer, Dr., die Warnungstheorie. gr. 8vo. Gottingen. 8s. 

335 Bergman, Fr., Beitrage zur Einleitung in die Civilprocesse vor deutschen Gerich- 
ten. ‘grt. 8vo. Gottingen. 10s. 

336 Huschke, Dr. Studien des romischen Rechts, ir bd. gr. 8vo. Breslau. 12s. Gd. 

337 Witte, K. Prof., die Leges restitute des Justinianischen Codex. gr. 8yo. Bre- 
slau. 8s. 


MORALS} EDUCATION, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


340. Amoros, Manuel d’Education physique, gymnastique, et morale. 2 vol. 18mo. 
avec atlas. 10s. 6d. 

344 Sinibaldi, Traité d'Education Physique, traduit de I’Italien. 2eme édition. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 
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342 Fey » Principes d’Or, — Industrielie pour le ‘developpement des richesses 
France, explication Ga malaise’ dés ‘classes productives| ev des —e 
. porter reméde. S8vo. 8s. 

343 Emile Béres, Essai sur les moyens de créer la richesse dans! les départomens mé- 
’ Uo\pididhaux de Ja France. See 9 thlodmul OF 
344 Kant, eee Métaphysiques de la Morale ae. ‘de {Allemand pr Tissot. 

“Qvo IT .bisdoifl £ve 
5: De ta facilité et des avantages de l'introduction en Pisce de jeenitireen grand 
ov S dwiCoton, da Café; et notamment de See ae autres 
plantes des Tropiques. 8vo. rit 
346 Amedée de Tissot, Paris et Londres comparési, 8to.rdsyo\lo") oflohrn od 2s 
34%. Doettine de Suint-Simon; tre année, Exposition 2829.) * BvinwBAi sl 
348 Hotry, Professeur de Philosophie a Braxelles, da Droit:des'|Gouvernemens : str 
instruction publique, et le monopole de Fenseignement dans Ses on ey 
G Gwe; B 2s. 
849 Bender, D. der Verkehr mit Staatspapieren|im In-and Auslinde. Ste: ‘Ausgabe, 
gr. Bvo. Gott. 15s. 
350 Flemming, Dr., Beitrige zur Philosophie derssecte. 2 thie. - 8x6, Bat. T2sc.6n. 
351 Hillibrand, D., universal-philosophische Prolegomena. 
352 Weisse, Prof., System der Aesthetikalwissenschaft: von 


2 thle. gr. 8vo. Leipsig. 18s. 


MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY, oa 


854: Berzelius, Traité de Chimie. Tome II, 8vo. 7s, 
355 Dumas, Traité de Chimie appliquée aux Arts. Tome II, et Adas, is. 
356 Correspondance Mathématique et Physique, par A. Quetelet. Tome Vi. Taye 


sons 4, 5. 6. Bruzelles. 

357 Murphy, Rudimens de forces primaires de gravitation, d’électricité, et: de magne- 
tisme, considerées dans leurs py win avec le mouvement des corps célestes, et 
comme cause de la lumiére, de la température, et des autres phénomenes de ces 
‘eorpss: 8vo. 12s. 

338 Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino, 4to. 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 


860 Lavy, Etat général des végétaux originaires, ou moyen pour.‘juger, wabtive de son 
cabinet, de la sulubrité de l’atmosphére, de la fertilité du*sol, ‘et de da ' propriété 
des habitans dans toutes les localités de Punivers. 8vo. 7s. 64.) 4 

361 Malsant, Lettres a Julie sur !’Entomologie. Tome I. 8¥o, 129, . | 

$62 Jacquin, Essai sur la culture, la nomenclature, ‘et! la <elasdificatién des Dain, 
8vo, 2s, 

363 Geoffroy St. Hilaire, Principes de Philosophie Zoologique, discutés en Mars 1830, 
au sein de l’Académie; Royale des Sciences. ; Qvox 4s. 6d. 

364 Guerin, Magasin d’Entomologie, ou | déscriptions et figures a inédits ou non 
encore figurés ; ouvrage destiné a établir une copseapeniost b les entomo- 
logistes de tous les pays, et & leur faciliter les mdyens on niiattre fes 
espéces qu’ils possedent. Livraisons 1 et 2, 8vo. each es. 6d, a 

365 Magasin de Concliyliologie, ou déscriptions ‘et figures e Mollusdiies 
vivans et fossiles inédits ou on encore figurés. ‘Liv, ‘1 et 2.'8 each2s, 6d 6d. 

366 Des Hayes, Description des Coquilles Fossiles des Environs de’ Patis.' Liv, XV 
XVI. 10s, 

367 Dictionnaire des Sciences Naturelles. Tome LX. (QooPR-2¢7y ‘Bvd. Gs. 
rene ete ee ta planches noirés, Cahiers LX. EXP,’ each 5s. 
— —_— color. each 15s. ; 

368 Redouaté, Choix des pliis belles fleurs prises dans différentes famifies du regne vé- 
gétal. Liv, 25. 12s. 


if bor 
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369° Cuvier et Valenciennes, Histoire “Naturelle des Poissons, Tomes V. VI. 8vo. 
each, fig. noires, 14s.; color, 24s, ; pap. vél. fig. color. 28s5 Sto, fig. nolres, 
£83115 color. 20s, 
s70 Humboldt et Bonpland, Voyage. Sixiéme partie. Botanique. Revision des 
! Graminées)' / Liv. XVLa ‘each 2, 8s. 
7 1 ‘Richard, Elémens d’Histoire Naturelle Médicale, contenant des notions. générales 
1874 ) natarelle; la description, l'histoire; et les propriétés| de tous les 
ulimens, médicamens, ou poisons, tirés des trois regnes de la.nethart 2 vol. 
“Bv0, 18s. 
372 De Caiadolle, Collection:de Mémoires pour! servir 4 Phistoire’ du regne végésal; 
Viéme Mémoire sur la‘famille-de Loranthacées, avec 12 planches... 4to,(10%:.¢ 
323 neal ‘Prodromus Systeniatis Naturalis Regni' Vegetabilis. ,. Pars AV. 
at O24 Fs Inon 
374 Linnezi Systema Nature, sive Regna Tria Nature, systematice \propasita per 
ody: Blassés,drdines; penerd et species. Editio Ia. re-edita curante A. L. A. Bée 
8vo. 5s. 
8?5¢Philippi. R.A. Orthoptera Berolinensia, Acced. tab. TI. colorate 4to; maj. 
Berlin)’. 28, 6d. 


$76 Bischof,'D., Handbuch der botanischen Terminologie und Systemkunde. iste 
Halfte. Mit 21 tafelu. gr. 4to. Niirnberg. 12s. 6d. 

———— de vera vasorum plantarum spiralium structura. 8vo. maj. Bonn. 3s. 

378 Kobell, Fr, von, Charakteristik der Mineralien. iste Abthlg. 8vo. Niirnberg. 7s. 

378* Nevmann, Dr., Lehrbuch der reinen und angewandten Krystallographie. ir bd. 

K Bvd.- Leipsig. ifs. 6d. 

379 Rudolphi, Fr., Systema orbis Vegetabilium. gr. 8vo. Greifswald. 2s. 

380 Hoffmann, Fr., Uebersicht der orographischen und geoguostischen Verhéiltnisse 
voni nordwestlichen Deutschland. 2 Abtheil. gr. 8vo. Leipzig. 20s. 

S881 Becker, W., Ueber die Flotzgeberge i in siidlichen Polen. 8vo. Freyburg. 4% 

382 Berendt, Dr., die Insekten im Bernstein, ein Beitrag zur Thiergeschichte-der Vor- 
welt. ir Hit. gr. 4to. Dantzig. 3s. 

‘382 Bergeman, Dr., Chemische Untersuchungen der Mineralien des Bleiberges in 
Rhein-Preussen. 12mo. Bonn. 5s. 

383 Lindenberg, Dr., Synopsis hepaticarum Europearum. Cam II. tab, 4to. may. 

nm. 63- ‘ 

384 Martius, Dr., Ameenitates botanice Monacenses. iste und @te lief. gr. 4to. 
Frankfort. each 7s. 6d. 

385 Numan, Dr., sur les Propriétés nuisibles que les: fourrages peuvent acquérir pour 
différens animaux domestiques, par des productions cryptogamiques. gr. 8vo. 
Bremen. 6s. 

386, .Reliquie Hyenkeane, seu descriptiones et icones plantarum quas in America 
collegit Dr, Haenke. Fase. 1V. V, cum tab. XIL folio, Prag, 11. 17s. 6d. 

387 Gaudin, J., Flora Helvetica, Vol, V. et VI. 8yo. maj, Zurich. 1. 10s. 

$88\Roth, Dr... Mannale Botanicum, Fase. II. 16mo. Leipzig, 7s. 


Vaal et 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 
394, Eggi, Anatomie Pathologique du Corps Humain. 7e 8¢ et 9e livr. Folio. 


a. |; 
392, $3:Sere, Almanach Général de Médecine pour la Ville de Paris, 1850. 3s. 
(39. tive de la réunion immédiate, et de son influence sur les progrés récens 
hirurgie dans toutes les opérations. 8yvo. 7s, 
304 ‘Boni elocque, Traité-de la Péritonite Puerpérale. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
uges; Mannan Obstétrique. 18mo,._ 9s. 
os. Hasan ilg, Guide Sanitaire des Voyageurs aux Pays Chauds, &c. nouvelle édit. 
$s. 6 
397., Denis, Recherches Expérimentales sur le sang humain, &c. 8vo, 4s. 
$98 Harel de Toncrel, Thérapeutique de la Phthisie Pulmonaire. ‘8vo. 33: 
399 Mascagni, Anatomia Universa. Fasc. Vilus. Elephant folio; 
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400 Volpi, Compendio di Médicina Pratica Veterinaria. 8vo. Milano. 6s. 

401 Herholdt, Dr., Beschreibung sechs menschlicher Missgeburten. Mit 14 Kupfern. 
gr. 4to. Kopenhagen. 11. 10s. . oiigh 

40% Sehaltess, Dr., das Stammeln uud Stottern, tieber die Natur, Ursachen uid Ha. 
lung dieser Febler. 8vo. 5s. ae 

403 Beschreibung aller beriihmten Bader in der Schweiz, 12mo. Adres," 

404 Putkinge, Dr., “ Cellulis Antherarum fibrosis, Acced. XVII. tab. 4to. maj. 

« 17s. 6d. ; 

405 Sémmering, S. T. quatuor hominis adulti encephalam deseribentes tabulas ed. 
Dr. D’ Alton. Cam 4 tab. 4to. maj. Berlin. 2s. 64. * a 

406 Chronologia et Literatura medicine sive. Repertorium de Meditina, &c. ed. Dr. 
Hopitsch. Vol, I. fasc. 1. 4to. maj. Nirnburg. 5s. “ , 

407 Eisenmann, Dr., der Tripper in allen seinen Formen. 2 bde. gr, 8vo,. Erlangen. 
12s. 6d. 

408 Peez, Dr., Traiié sur les eaux thermales de Wiesbade. Avec? pl. gr. 8vo. 
Weisbaden. 8s. , 

409 Hepsean Dips Handbuch der Mediciniscben Klinik. %r Bd. gr. 8vo. . Berlin. 
11. 2s. 6d. 

410 Richter, D., ausfiihrliche Arzneimittellehre, 5r Bd, gr. 8vo. Berlin. 1). ¢s, 6d. 

411 ——— das Quecksilber als Heilmittel. gr. 8vo. Berlin. 10s. 


MILITARY. 


414 Annuaire du Corps Royal des Ponts et Chaussées et du Corps Royal des Mines, 
pour !’an 1830. 12mo. 5s. 

415 Cours d’Eqbitation Militaire approuvé par §. E. le Ministre de Ja Guerre.’ 2 vol. 
8vo, avec atlas. 15s. 

416° Exercise Complet sur le Tracé, le Relief, la Construction, |’Attaque et la Défense 
des Fortifications. 1 vol. 8vo. et atlas, folio. 15s. 

417 Tonello, Prof., Lezioni intorno alla Marina sua storia e arte propria, con notizie di 
vario argumento. Vol, I. 8vo. con tavole. Venesia. 8s. 

(To be completed in 4 vols.) 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


430 Fetis, Curiosités de la Musique ; complement nécessaire de la Musique mise a la 
portée de tout le monde. 8vo. 10s. 

431 Brisson, de la Chaleur spécialement appliquée a |’industrie mauufacturiére. ire 
et Ze livraisons. 8vo. 6s. 

452 Brion, Reflexions sur les Lois qui regissent les fleuves et les chaines de montagnes 
primordiales et secondaires. 4to. 

433 Philippar, Voyage Agronomique en Angleterre fait en 1829 ; ou Essai sur les cul- 
tures de ce pays comparés a celle de la France. Avec 20 planches. 8vo. 8s. 

434 Dufrenoy et Elie de Beaumont, Memoires pour servir 4 une description géologique 
de la Nebr Tome Ire. 8vo. 8s. 

435 Cordier, Considérations sur les Chemins de Fer. 8vo. Planches, 6s. 

436 Description des Machines et Procédés spécifiés dans les brévets d’inventions, de 
perfectionment et d’importation, dont la durée est expirée, par M. Christian, 
Tome XVIII. in4to. 25s. 

457 Manuel du Ferblantier et du Lampiste, &c. 18mo. 3s. 

438 Girault-Duvivier, Encyclopédie Elémentaire de I’ Antiquité, ou origine, progres, 
et état de perfection des arts et des sciences chez les anciens, d’apres les meil- 
leurs auteurs. 4 vol. 8vo. il. 12s, ° ‘ 

439 Blesson, L., Geschichte der grossen Befestigungskunst, Eine Skizze. 8vu, Berl. 4s. 

440 Bessel, F. W., Tabula Regiomontane reductionum, observationym astronomica- 
rum ab anno 1790 usque ad annum 1890 computate,. 8vo,. maj. ‘Konigsberg. 
il. 13s. 

441 Wilcke, G., Abhandlung iiber die Annahme eines allgemeinen Kalender-Meri- 

dians. gr. 8vo. Berlin. @s. 
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Marae FINE ARTS. 
444 Reveil, Musée de Pejnture et de Sculpture. Livraisons LKXXIX a XCVILL 


$. 6d. each. ; 
445 Ecole Anglaise, Recueil de Tableavx, Statues, et Bas-reliefs des pluscélébres 
aan ais, depuis.le temps d‘Hogarth jusqu’a nos jours, = 8, Peau 


forte ‘sur ce accompagné de notices descriptives et historiques, en Francais 


_. et. en Anglais, par G, Hamilton, Livraisons 1, A. LY, in 1gmo, each 45.64. - 
446 Duchesne, Chefs-d’(Euyre de I’Ecole Erangaise sous !Empize de Napoléon. 
Livraisons J. 4 X. each 6s. 6d. 
(The work is completed.) HW 
447 Musée Blacas. Monumens Grecs, Etrusques et Romaines, publiés par M. Théo- 
*"dore Panofka. Tome ler. Vases Peints. 1ére livraison, folio. 
448 Melling, Voyage Pittoresque dans les Pyrénées Frangaises et les departemens 
adjacehs, XLle et derniére livraison. In folio oblong. 2. 
——— oo avant la lettre, SL. Gs, 
449 Rottiers, Description des Monumens de Rhodes. Liv. XIII. XIV. each 12s. 
450 Pistolesi, [| Vaticane descritio ed illustrate. Fascicoli lV.—VLI. each 15a. 
451 Pieraccini, La Piazza del Gran Duca di Firenze, co’ suoi monumenti. Folio. 
452 Turnier-Boch Herzogs Wilhelm 1V. von Bayern von 1510 bis 1545. 8 Hite. 
gr. fol. Miinchen. 271. 6s. 
453 Hirt, A., Kunstbemerkungen auf einer Reise tiber Wittenberg nach Dresden, 
gr. 8vo. Berlin. 7s, 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 


454, Lanfranchi, Voyage & Paris, ou Esquisses des hommes et des choses dans cette 
capitale. 8vo, 9s. 

455. Walckenaer, Histoire Générale des Voyages. Tome XIX. 8vo. 9s. 

456 Huber, Esquisses sur l’Espagne ; trad, de Allemand. 8vo. 9s. 

457 Mémoires de Constant, — valet de chambre de l’Empereur, sur la Vie Privée 
de Napoléon, sa famille et sa Cour. Tom. III. et IV. 8vo. 11. 

458 Mémoires et Souvenirs d’une Femme de Qualité sur le Consulat et PEmpire. Vol. 
III. et IV. Svo. 20s, ' 

459 Jean Witt, les Sociétés Secrétes de France et d’Italie, ou Fragmens de ma Vie 
et mon Temps. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 

460 Supplement aux Memoires de Vidocq, ou derniéres revélations sans réticence, par 
le redacteur des 2c, Se et 4e volumes des Memoires, 2 vols. 8vo. 20s. 

461 Lettres sur les Etats Unis, par le Prince Achille Murat, fils de PEx-Roi de Naples. 
18m0. 3s. 6d. 

462 Depping, Histoire du Commerce entre le Levant et l'Europe, depuis les Croisades 
jiisqu’a la fondation des Colonies d’Amérique ; ouvrage couronné par !’Aca- 
démie. - 2 vol. 8vo. 18s. 

463 La Mort de Coligny ; ou la Nuit de St. Barthélemy, 1572, Scénes historiques. 
8vo. 8s. 

464 La Proscriptiori de fa Seint-Barthélemi, fragment d’histoire dialogué, en cing actes 
et i - Bvo. 10s. 

4635 Carvalho, Essai Historico-politique sut la Constitution et le Gouvernement du Roy- 
aume de Portugal, ou l’on fait voir que ce royaume a été depuis son origine une 
monarchie representative ; et que l’absolutisme, la superstition et l’iufluence de 
r sont les causes de sa décadence actuelle. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

466 Ziélinsky, Histoire de la Pologne, 2 vol. 8vo. 20s. 

467 Nouvelle Biographie des Deputés, ou Statistique de la Chambre de 1814 @ 1829, 
Bvo. Bs. 

468 Brondsted, Voyages dans la Gréce, accompagnés de rechetclhies archéologiques, 
&e. ‘Tlnie fivraison. 4to. avec planches. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

papier vélin. 41. 
folio. 51. 128. 





554 - List of New Works 


469 Schoell, Cours d’Histoire des Etats Européens, depuis le bouleversement de |’Em- 
pire Romain d’occident jusqu’en 1789, Tome VL. 8vo, 10s, 
(To be completed in 30 volumes.) 
470 St. Simon, Mémoires complets et authentiques. Tomes XIX @ XXI_ 8vo. 1). 12s. 
(Now completed.) 

471 Diderot, Mémoires, Correspondance, et CEuvrages inédits. Tomes I, et IL. 
Svo. 20s. 

472 Laborde et Linant, Voyage de PArabie Petrée. Liv. Il. 4 VI. Folio. each 27s. 

473 Guiraud, Césaire. Revélation. 2 vol. 8vo. 16s. 

474 Walsh, Vicomte, Lettres sur |’Angleterre, ou Voyage dans la- Grande Brétagne 
en 1829. 8vo. 10s. 

475 Mémoires de Mme la Vicomtesse de Fars Fausselandry, ou Souvenirs d’un Octo- 
génaire ; événemens, meeurs, ct anecdotes, depuis Je régne de Louis XV. 
(1768), jusqu’au Ministére La Bourdonnaye et Polignac (1830). $3 vol. 8vo. 
1 . 4s. 

476 Madame de Stael et Madame Roland, ou Paralléle entre ces deux dames, en 
presence de quelques événemens de Ja Revolution, trad. de |'Allemand. 8vo. 


Ss. 6d. 

477 Richemont, le Général Baron de, Nouveaux Mémoires Politiques. 8vo. 4s. 

478 Malte-Brun, Tableau de la Pologne, ancienne et moderne, nouvelle édition, en- 
tiérement refondue, augmentée et ornée de cartes, par L. Chodzko, @ vol. 
8vo. 1l. 

479 Evénemens de Paris des 26, 27, 28, et 29 Juillet, 1850, par plusieurs témoins 
oculaires. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

480 Relation Historique des Journées mémorables des 27, 28, et 29 Juillet, 1830, en 
I'honneur des Parisiens, ornée d’un plan de Paris, pour l’intelligence de la po- 
sition et des marches des troupes royales. 8vo. 3s. 

481 Allix, le Général, Bataille de Paris en Juillet, 1830. S8vo. is. 6d. 

482 1830: Scénes Historiques; Le Conseil a St. Cloud ; l’Anti-chambre de Polignac; 
Discussion des Ordonnances ; leurs Salons de St. Cloud ; le Cabinet du Roi; 
Auteuil ; un Agent de Change; l’Esprit du Soldat. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

483 Théodore Anne, Journal de St, Cloud 4 Cherbourg, ou Récit de ce qui s’est passé 
a la suite du Roi Charles X. du 26 Juillet au 16 Aout, 1830. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

484 Une Sémaine de l’Histoire de Paris, dédié aux Parisiens, par M. le Baron de 
L—— L——. 8vo. 10s. 

485 Actions Héroiques des Parisiens pendant les journées des 27, 28, et 29 Juillet, 
1830, ou Traits de courage et de patriotisme, actes de désintéressemen, pa- 
roles remarquables, &c. recueillis dans ces journées mémorables, suivis de la 
cantate de M. Casimir de la Vigne, et de la Protestation du Duc d’Orléans 
contre la naissance du Duc de Bourdeaux. 18vo. 2s, 7 

486 Fiévée, Causes et Consequences des événemens du mois de Juillet, 1830, 2e édit. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

487 L’Eléve de l’Ecole Polytechnique, ou la Revolution de 1830, par Hippolyte 
U***, 3 vol. 12mo. 12s. 

488 Rossignol et Pharaon, Histoire de la Revolution de 1830, et les Nouvelles Barri- 
cades ; ouvrage presenté au Roi. 8vo. 10s. 

489 Launier, Histoire de la Mémorable Semaine de Juillet, 1830, avec les principaux 
traits de Courage, &c. 5éme édit. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

490 Fabre de Narbonne, Le Directoire, le 18e Brumaire, le 3 Nivose, les Anglais et 
les Moines. 2 vol. 8vo. 11. 

491 Bourrienne et ses Erreurs, volontaires ct involontaires, ou Observations sur ses 
Mémoires. 2 vol. 8vo. 11 

492 Hogendorp, re sur I’Isle de Java et les autres possessions Néerlandaises 
dans I’Archipel des Indes. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

493 Balbo, Storia d’Italia, Tomi l. et IL. 8vo. 

494 Limmer, v., Bibliothek der Sachsischen Geschichte. ir Bd. mit Ansichten. 8vo. 
Nonneburg. 8s. ‘ 

495 Lippold, G., Grauelscenen aus der Geschichte der rémischen Pabsthums. gr. 8vo. 
Leipzig. 7s. 6d. 
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495 Coke. C. J., Tagebuch, gefiihrt auf einer Reise nach Faré im Jahre 1828. 8ve 
h. 63. 


496 Rumohr, C. F., Ursprung der Besitzlosigkeit des Colonen im neuerin Toscana. 
gt. 8vo. Hamburg. 4s. 

497 Briefe eines Verstorbenen. Ein fragmentarisches Tagebuch, aus England, &c. 
2 Thle. 8vo. Miinchen. 19s. 

497 Barthold, D., der Romerzug KGnig Heinrichs von Litzelburg. ir Thle. gr. 8vo. 
Kani, 14s. 

498 Rehm, D. ehrbuch der historischen Propiidentik. gr. 8vo. Marburg. 4s. 

499 Voigt G. Geschichte Preussens, von den altesten Zeiten. 4r Bd, gr. 8vo. 

inigsberg. 15s. 

500 Richter’s Jean Paul, Leben und Charakteristik von D. Doring. 2 Bdchen. 
Leipzig. 7s. 6d. 

501 Buchholz, Fr., Historisches Taschenbuch, 13r Jahrg. 16mo. Berlin. 10s. 

502 Erhard, D., Geschichte des Wiederaufbliichens wissenscbaftlicher Bildung, vor- 
nebmlich in Teutschland. 2r Bd. gr. 8vo. Magdeburg. 12s. 6d. 

503 Jager, B. Reise von St. Petersburgh in die Krim mid die Linder des Kaukasus 
im Jahre 1825. gr. 8vo. Leipzig. 5s. 

505 Panse, K., Geschichte des Pososiechen Staates. I—1Vr Bd. 8vo. Berlin. 1). 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE, PHILOLOGY, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


508 Bibliothéque Protypographique, ou Librairies des fils du Roi Jean, Charles V., 
Jean de Berri, Philippe de Bourgogne, et les siens. 4to. 36s. 

509 De St. Gravenweert, Essai sur |’Histoire de la Littérature Néerlandaise. 8vo. 7s. 

510 Bibliotheque Latine-Frangaise ; Collection des Classiques Latins, avec la traduc- 
tion en regard. Livr. 42, 43, 44. (Ciceron, Dialogue de I’Orateur, et Traité des 
Devoirs, 2 vol; Pline, Histoire Nat. vol. VIII.) 8vo. 1l. 7s. 

511 Lettres Inédites de Marc-Auréle, ct de Fronton, retrouvées sur les Palimpestes 
de Milan et de Rome ; traduites avec le texte Latin en regard ct des notes, par 
M. Armand. Cassan. 2 vol. 8vo. 20s. 

512 Katancsich, P. M., Commentarius in Caji Plinii secundi Pannoniam. 8vo. Leipsig. 
2s. 6d. 

512 Fachs, de Varietate fabularum troicarum questiones, gr. 8vo, Coln. 5s. 

513 Mone, Fr., Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte d. teutschen Literatur und 
Sp rache. ir bd. 8vo. Aachen. 75. 

514 Wineedielen der, uf Wartburc, Gedicht aus dem XIII. Jahrhunderte, herausge- 
geben vou L. Ettmiiller. gr. 8vo. Ilnenau. 5s. 

515 Parthey, Dr. de Philis insula ejusque monumentis. Acced.duz tab. Svo. maj. 
Berlin. 5s. 

516 Aristophauis Comedie ed. F. H. Bobte. Vol. IV. 8vo. maj, Leipzig. 7s. 

517 —— Thesmophoriazusw Rec. F. H. Bohte. 8vo. maj. Leipzig. 1s. 6d. 

518 Ebert, Dr., Commentariorum de Sicilie veteris geographia, historiay a 
lingua, antiquitatibus sylloge. Vol. 1. p, I. 8vo. maj. Konigsberg. 

519 Herodoti Muse Textum ad Gaisfordii editionem recognovit, G, C, “. Baehr. 
Vol. I. 8vo. maj. Leipzig. £1. 

520 Jakel, Prof. der germanische Ursprung der Latinische Sprache und des romischen 
Volkes. gr. 8vo. Breslau. 7s. 

521 Schaab, C. A. die Geschichte der Erfindung der Buchdrucker-Kunst. ir bd. gr. 
8vo. Mainz. 11s. 

522 Bernhardy, G. Grundriss der romischen Litteratur. gr. 8vo. Halle. 7s. 6d. 

523 Jacobs, Fr. Abhandlung uber Gegenstiinde der Alterthums. S8vo. Leipzig. 14s. 

524 Mureti, M. A. varie lectiones colecban ed. F.C, Kraft. 8vo. Leipzig. 5s. 

525 Plinii, S. C. Historia naturalis, libri XXXVII. Editio Stereotypa. 5 vol. 160. 
Leipzig. £1 1s. 

526 Rassmann, Fr. kurzgefasstes Lexikon deutscher pseudonymer Schriftsteller. gr. 
8vo. Leipzig. 7s. 6d. 

527 Aristophanis Considine, Ed. B. Thiersch. Tom. VI. p.1. 8vo. maj. Leips. 9s. 
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528 Diogenes pepe Cujny ,de siete et, scriptis, disservit Fr. Pauserbieter- 
8v0. m, 39] 
529 Ji eed histori, plninieoee Mit, Anmerkungen Aon, Dr. C..Benecke. , 8vo, maj. 
iptig, = ;83, 
530 Merridis Attivistee Lexicon Atticnan, ed. Gu. Koch. er By05 Leipsig, 7s. 


POETRY, THE DRAMA, Be. idee 20) 


533. Le!Tombeau; pdéme en quatre chants traduit ‘de 'Hollandais de/Feith, — 
3s. 6d. 

534 Les Harmonies de la Nature, poémeen cing chante: traduit libeement de Lagheim. 
Bros 4x) 6d. 

535 Alphonso de Lamartine, Harmonies Poetiques ét Religieuses: @ rmabes five) £8 a 

536 Méry et Barthélemy, L’ Insurreetion, Poéme, dédié aut»Patisiehsi9( Bva. 138i" & 

537 Recueil de tous les Couplets ét ‘Cantates Patriotiques cine depuis's?89 juiqu’a 
ce jour. 8vo. 1s. dood 19 —— 

538 Petrarca, Le Rime ; le Stanze e |’Orfeo del Polisano, con note di diversi per dili- 
genza e studio di Antonio; Buttyray')2 vols; / 8v06 -1 2054) 

539 Boucher de Perthes, Romances, Ballades et Legendes. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

540° Fitiiat-Bourgeois, Le Sournois, Melodrame en deux actés, 8v0) °°" n 

541° 4 a Les Secondes Amours; Comedie et un acte. " 8v00 | 88.004 

542 Droiiliteas; Francoise de Rimini, Tragedie en cing actes, et! en vers: BVO. | 68. 6d. 

543 La Matéhe; Le Marchand de Venise, Comédie en trois actes, et ex vers, immitée de 
Shakesjsear. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

544 Lemercier, Les Ser{s Polonais, Melodrame eh trois'actes.’ Svo.’ 28.64. 

545 Sitiiohnin et Bertjamin, l’'Enragée de Chaumont, cotiédie.  8vo. 2s. 

546° Ditmetsdti; Les Brioches @ la Mode, ow le patissier Anglais camaraderie: 8vd. 2s. 

517 ‘Rosier, Le Mar? de ma Femme, coinedie en trois actes, eter ves. 80, "Ss. 

548 Shuvape; LIvrogtie¢; Drame Grivois, mélé de couplets, én deax actes.' B¥0, 2s. 

559 Mutzl, S. Blumenlese aus Spanischen Dichtern. gr. 12mo, Lamdshiit. 5s: 

552 Bahrs: K. Rolatid und Maria. “‘Romantisches Traverspiel. © ge. Sve. “ Hildesheim. 
5s. 

554 Raupacht, E. Schauspiele und Trauerspiele. ir Bd. 8vo. Hamburg. 8s. 

555 Reimchronik des Appenzeller Krieges, herausgegeben von J. von Arx. gr. 8vo. 
St. Gallen. 6s. 

356 Keaslet : Adelgund. Eio Trauerspiel in 2 Aufzugen. 12mo. ia 
93 i ‘IY A ZAWAAY 

557 Schubarth, D. iiber Githe’s Faust. Vorlesungen. 8vo. Berlin. 10s. 

558 Auffenberg, J. F. von, Alhambra; Dramatischer Gedicht. in.3,Theilen.  8ya, 

Karlsruhe. £1 4s. 

559 Bechstein, L. die Hannons-Kinder. Ein Gedicht aus dem sagenkreise Karls der 
Grossen in vier Siingen. gr.18mo. Leipsig. 7, 6d. 

560 Wenzig, Slawische Volkslieder. S8vo.; Halle. 5s. 


NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


562 Michel Kohlhaas, Le Marchand de Chevaux, et autres Contes d’Henri de Kleist, 
traduits de Allemand, et précédées d’une Notice sur la Vie et Jes Ecrits’ de 
auteur, par A. J. et J. Cherbuliez, 3 vol. 12mo, 13s. 6d. 

563 L’Hermite en Suisse, ou Observations sur les Meurs et les Usages Suisses ali 
commencement du XIXe Siécle. Tome III. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

564 Mickiewicz, Konrad Wallenrod, Roman historique, traduit du Polonais. 18mo. 4s. 

565 Ricard, La Sage Femme, Roman de Meurs. 4vol.12mo. 16s. 

566 Grenan, Tsidore, Kunigunde, Kéniginn von Bohmen. 2 Thle. 8vo. Leips. 10s. 

567 Hesse, W. Kaiser Konrads Kredzzig- "7 BUE- SW. —Teipsig. 10s. 

568 Kruse, L. Die Klosterruine in Norwegen und das Judasbild. 8vo. Leips. 7s. 6d. 

569 Oefele, A. von, Hermenegild und Ingunde, oder die Arianer. 2 Thle. 8vo. 9s. 

570 Roderich, M. Das Wiedersehen am Meerbusen von Christiana. 8vo. Leips. 6s. 


571 Zug nach Canossa. Ein roman aus dem i0ten Jahrhundert. 2Thle. 8vo. 
Leipsig. 11s. 
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572 Satori, J. Seraphine, odet der'NebeF grosstes ist die Schuld.  8vo. ‘Leipzig. 5s. 

573 Wachsmann, C. von, Erzahlungen und Novellen, 2 Bdchen, 8vo. Leipz. 17s. 6d. 

574 Doring, G. der Hirtenkrieg. Novelle, in'S Theiten. ‘22mo. Frankfiirt. £1 4s. 

575 Falckh, J. Spanisches National und Hofleben. 8vo. Mannheim. 15s. 

576 Seifenbach, W. Saladin Jussuf Ebe Olgul’s Tochter: 2 bd. 8voi Nordhausen. 9s. 

577 Laun, Fr. Louise von Degenfeld. 8vo. Dresden. 7s. 6d. 

578 Schilling, G. Schriften: die Uebertas¢hungen, 2/Tile. | 8vo. Dresden. 15s. 

579 Haupt, Th. von, Die Freiensteiner. Novelle. 8vo. Mains. 7s. 

580° Liidematiny Ws! ven; Gemialde des Mexicanischen Freibeits Krieges. 3 Tile. 
8vo. Zwickau. 15s. 

581 ‘Spinaller»C Je danger je lieber. Erzahlungen. 3 Bde. gr. 16mo. Munchen. £1.1s. 

582 Laun, Fr. Die Biirger von Céln, Historisch-romantische Darstellung aus dem 
13ten Fahrhunderte. @Thle. 8vo. Leipzig. 8s. 

583 Storeh, bv Der: Freikriecht, Historischer Roman aus der @te Halfte der 14ten 
Jahrhunderts. 12 Bdiogr. 1@mo. Leipzig. 10s. 

584 Der Glockengiesser. gr.i2mo. Leipsig. 7s. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


587 La Reconnaissance de Sacountala, Drame Sanscrit et Pracrit de Calidasa,. publié 
pour Je premiére fois, en original. Sur un MS. unique de la Bibliothéque du 
Rei, accompagné d’une traduction Frangaise, de notes philologiques., critiques 
et littéraires, et suivi d’un appendice. Par A.L. Chezy. 4to. £2: 8s. 

588 Hamaker, Reflexions Critiques sur quelques points contestés de |’Histoire Orien- 
tale, pour servir de réponse aux eclaircissemens de M.de Hammer. 8vo. 3s. _ 

589 Vendidad Sade, l’un des livres de Zoroastre, publié d'aprés le Manuscrit Zend de 
la bibliotheque du Roi, avec un commentaire, une traduction nouvelle, et un 
mémoire sur la langue Zende considérée dans ses rapports avec leSanskrit et les _ 
anciens idiomes de l'Europe; par E, Burnouf. Texte Zend, Livraisons IV. 
et V. each 16s. 

590 Ciakiak; Nuovo Dizionario Italiano-Armene-Turco. S8vo. Venezia. 1829, 


GERMAN AND FRENCH ALMANACKS FOR 1831. 


Penelope, herausgegeben von Th. Hell. 16mo. 9s. 
Minerva Taschenbuch. 16mo. 10s. 

Urania Taschenbach: -?6nio. 10s. 

Novellen Kranz von L. Tieck. 16mo. 10s. 
Frauentaschenbuch von G. Doring. 16mo. 10s. 
Taschenbuch der Liebe und Freundschaft gewidmet. 16mo. 8s. 
Cornelia, Taschenbuch fur Déutsché Frauen. 126. 
Musen Ajmanach.. 16mo. 10s. 

Almanach dramatischer Spiele. 16mo. 

Politisches Taschenbuch, 10s. 

Almanach des Dames avec, 9 jolies Gravures, 8s. 
——— de Gotha. 6s. 
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recent ‘contributions towards a coniplete 
code, ‘337-~comipatative metits of re- 
port law ‘and codification, 336-—-340— 
notice of the 'Bavaried ‘criminal code, 
$41 —defects of thie Freneh eode, 342 
Teview of the inconveniences alleged 
against codification, 348—849, 
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of Venice, account of, 494—the 
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M. Depping, 492, 493. 
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its defects, 329, 330—its origin, 332. 
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of, 495. 
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1827, ib. 412—comparative prices of 
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Courts of Love, origin of, 357—-of whom 
composed, 858—subjects brought, 359 
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ib aecount of some, tb.—-immoral 
cases brought before them, 359--361— 
immoral maxims of the code of love, by 
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Pelee (M.) Memoir of, on the ser- 
vices tendered tu botanical science by 
the East India Company, 269—272. 
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Denmark and Norway, 49, 50—Pro- 
gress ‘of literqture in mark during 
the reigns of the four first kings of the 
hease of Oldenburg, 55—57—origin of 

. the popular ballads of the Danes, 57— 
nature’ of the versification of Danish 
poetry, 58+-translated. specimens of 
Danish poetry, with rémarks, 5963, 
65, 70, 74) 73, 74, 76,77, 78-81, 82, 
83, 86—characters’ of the principal 
Danish poets, »68--86-and ‘of the 
Danish , 8?-observations on 
Danish orthography , 535. / 

Depping (G. By.) Histoire-du: Commerce, 
491 —charaeter lof! it, 49%, 493-ab- 
stract of-his History of the commercial 
system of Venice, 493); 494--and on 
the origin and ‘nature of qinenies es- 
tablishments, 495. + 
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notice of. 369, 
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observations on» the French drama, 
454—458, 

Dumont (Etienney, | De 2 Organisation Ju- 
diciaire et de la codification, 521, 322— 
materials of bis work, 323, 324, 

Duncan (Gellis), notice of the trial of, 
for witchcraft, 33, 34. 

Dunlop (Bessie), account.of the trial of, 
for witchcraft, 29. 

D’Urville’s (captain) voyage of discovery, 
— of, 538. 

wutrochet (M. ), Mouvelles Recherches sur 
V Endosmase et Exosmose, 88—his~ ex- 
position of oo phenomenon of | en- 
dosmose and exosmose, sbid—abstract 
of his theory te account for it, ibid, 89 
—his observation on the theory of 
M. Poisson, 90—remarks thereon, 90, 
91—objections brought by M. Dutro- 
chet against, Poisson’s. theory, and. re- 
marks thereon, 91, 92—abstract of his 
experiments on, the production of en- 
dosmose, 92, 93—and of his experi- 
ments to ascertain the velocity , and 
force of endosmose produced by syrups 
of different densities, 93 —-95—descrip- 
tion of the mechanism which seems to 
account for various phenomeng in 
vegetable statics, 95, 96—character of 
M. Dutrochet’s researches, 96, 
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East India Company, important. services 
rendered by, to the progress of botani- 
cal science, 269-97 2. 
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throne, and patronises, the ‘Normans, 
295-—+297 visit of, Willian) Duke, of 
Normandy ta: him, 297+~banisbea the 

» Nengaas from his dominions, 298. | 
Electric. Fleid, the art, of deawing down, 
probably known -te , the ancients; 449, 

i» 400-particulerly. to the Jews, 4544 
Endosmose, and Exoamose: in vegetable 
\ )staties, phenomenon described, 88-—sfor 
\amaccount Of the theories accounting 

(ifor them, sees Dutiochetoog eins 
England, see Laws of England, punish- 
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- WNotsenien under Harold king of Nor- 

sumaly, Whoate defeated by the Saxons, 
309—311—preparations for) its: inva- 
sien »by William Duke af Normandy, 
505, | 506--landimg of the Normans, 
313, 314—defeat of the Saxons at the 
battle of Hastings, 315—320. 

Equitable Law of Kngland, defined, 328. 

Erscroum, present state of, 226, 227— 
description of an» Armenian school 
there, 224,:2¢5—anecdotes of the 
Pacha of, 225, 296. 

Ewaid (John), a Danish poet, notice of, 
70+-translation of his national song of 
Denmark, 70, 71 —of his poem entitied 
The Seamen,"-74—charaeter of his 
deamatic productions; 71,72, 
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Falster (Christian), ® Danish poet, notice 
of, 67. 

Perratid (3..), Storia d’antichi Romansi di 
Cavalleria, 349—ptan of his work, 351 
his atcount’ of the baronial éstablish- 
mhents in France, 35%, 353--description 

' of ‘the‘admission of a knight, 354—his 
Classification of the romance of chivalry, 
$71, 372. 

Fetis (M.), Musique mise ala portée de 
tout le monde, 194—remarks on his mis- 
representations of English music, 195 
—200—correction of a singular blun- 
der committed by him, 197, 198— 
design of his treatisé, 200—his aceount 
of the origin of mtisic; 201—observa- 
tions thereon, thid—excellent remarks 
of, on accuraty of pitth, 202on the 
difficulty of forming a correct judg- 
ment respecting the melody of an air, 
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Fian (Dr.), (account of the proceedings 
‘0 against, for witchcraft, 34, 33,37, ,;; 
Floral Games, soleranized at Toulogse;no- 
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Fontanier (Vi.), Voyages en, Orient, 246— 


his qualifications as a traveller, ih.—-am- 
barks at Redout-Kale, and coasts along 
the Black Sea to Surméné, 219,,220— 
reception by the Turks,\220, 224-7a- 
rives at Trebisond, 221—state of that 
town, ib, 222 —departare, thence for 
Erzeroum, | 222-— his. description , of 
Turkish music, 223-——ans , of, travelling 
in a caravan, ib. 294-—+artives at,Erze- 
roum, 224—account of.an., Armenian 
school there, ib, 225—insalted, by, an 
Armenian, 223—interview witha Card, 
228-—anecdote of some robbers, 229— 
his reception at Sivas, by, a, Erench 
doctor, 231—interview, with the, Pacha, 
232—arrives at Tokate; Q33-mhis) re- 
ception by Pambouchi-Oglow, a, neh 
Armenian, i. 234—arzives at Amassia, 
235+—~is consulted there, a3 a(physician, 
ib. 236—~adventure at Margivan,,;237 
and at Osmandjek; 988—241--¢ha- 
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ter of the policy and reign of Louis 
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the Polignae administration, 476-7@b- 
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abetaiaethinahtiny ‘of iton Ferported , 
» $99--coniparative pion of foedegethd 
(native fren, ibj+-high prietsofowéed-in 
| Fraticecfor) smeliing ity $99,'400-2¢n- 
anual talue ef -wood cconsudied im the 
iron works, 400-effects of the prohiti- 
‘tive systeny on theiran eetstereee, 
104064402, 40740947 10? como « 
Realy, literary intelligence from, 266, 967 
41}. 542 -ctiticali notice of the! Diettere 
eet Politiehe a an> ehenytites 


ian, 532+-534, 
mai (Viadimie), biographical mame 


Ji 

James I., utisuccessful attempts of witches 
against, it his! reign 
against persons:charged with einen, 
37—39. 

Januarius' -(St.), supposed liqhefaction-of' 
the blood of, how imitable, 45829!9 © 

Jenné, ‘city; notice of) 442) 113. she 

Jews were acquainted with thelart of draw- 
ing down the electric fluid from the 
clouds, 451. 

Joliba river, notice of, 107, 108—mercan- 
tile mtercourse of the ahabitahts ine fts- 


vicinity, 108. plana 
ae published it Switer 


Justice, Turkish mode of uieeheatngel 
Erzetoam) 225, 226at Marcivaw, 237, 
238—~at Osmandjik, 238-940, 247. 


Kingo (Thortms); a Danish poet; notice Uf, 
'64+-translation of ore of his pivces}’65. 

Knights, ceremony of admission into’ the 
order: of, 354—theit titles! and :privi- 
leges, 355~<astles, 365— arms, i 
military musie and composition of their 
armies, Snapietaning wi a6 = e- 
vices, SOR 


whe 1} witKersD X07 
La Fayete obligations of Frames 1) 44 
486. 


Language, Danish, dictactiiros oP siti 
elemeénts of the fies ‘idiond nl ’ 
tially: gothic, 5341" 

Langue d’Oc, somlieslty of sre 

of its extinetion, 8630" 

Léngie\Ranttie,' notice: of, on “a3 ites 

Law of England, erroneously divided its 
statute und comtion S26—Weonsisty of 
three portions, viz; démthony;! statute, 
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aiid ‘equitable, 1b)+-defects of the com- 
mon Jaw,! S29, 330s jan. for 
framing a code of law for England, 333 
—suggestions of)Lord Bacon for re- 
modelling ancient law, 334, 335—no- 
‘tives of'some: prevent contributions to- 
wards complete cude, S37-—examina- 
‘tion cof 'the''vérious inconveniences al- 
iteged pgainst a code: of. law: ifeoEng- 
(land, 543-349. 

Legal Profession, ia India, state of, 154, 
BHSj6 110 « 

Lengren (Fra), a Swedish  poctess, tale 
by; translated, 155-137. 

Leopold; a Swedish poet, translation of an 
ode of 127-130. 

Lilley account of children supposed to be 
bewitched at, 17, 18. 

Liquefaction of the blood of Januarius, 
how imitable, 453. 

Literary Intelligence, fom Denmark, 260, 
536-538 — France, 260—264, 558, 
589--Germany, 264, 265. 539-+541 
niltaly, 266, 267.\541, 54¢—1the Ne- 
therlands,; 542, 543—~—Russia, 267.543 
+545—Spain, 268—Sweden, 546, 547 
++Switzerland, 268--intelligence re- 
specting Oriental Literature, 268—272. 
647. 


Louis XVIII, observations on the policy 

and overnment of, 473—475. 
Lovis-Philippe I, character of the minis- 
_ of, 479. 

Love,’ Prince’ of, elected in the south of 
France, 364—his powers, ib.—aceount 
of > thes origin, jurisdiction and sup- 
pression ‘of ‘the. courts of love, 357— 
363, 

Lucifer, legendary description of the do- 
minions! of; 2—of his personal appear- 
ance and conduct, 2, 4—~observations 
thereon, 4, 5. 


Macalsean (Euph.), proceedings against, 
for witchcraft, 38. 

Magical Unctions, extraordinary effects of, 
445—447—magic ‘seriously believed 
in Paris in 1817, 448--observations on 
the magic of the ‘ancients, 424—450. - 

Magnusten (Arne), a Danish archwolo- 
hist, notice of) 65. 

Malte Brun’s Tableau de, Pologne, anec- 
dote of, 529—criti¢al notive of ‘the new 
édition bf his:work by Ly Chodzko, 
529—532. 

Mandingoes, singular custom of, 109, 

Marlés (M. de), Histoirei Général de 
i'Inde, 148—summary-of his early his- 
tory of the Hindoos, 150, 181—cor- 


INDEX. 


napéction ef: his) misrepresentation ef the 
 lorigin of:the Basmese war, 178-+280. 
| Mechanics; knowledge.of, @ cleetomany 
i Cancient wonders 444, 4380i0(1 oui 
Medical-seryents of: ae er 
pany; im India; state of) 178s i+ y ior 
Medieme, eee a 
werent aappeasie poem rthe 
Meri shen Br first! iatreduition ay into 
Penge eae Or ys to wal 9 
Mexican manuscript in’ Latin, written on 
papyrus; notive of) 26321 vol hoeog 
Mayot(hsD DJ), De lw Codification, 22— 
observations wien eae of Eng- 
lish daws, B43) 346)9\¢' 5 ioeso1- 4 
Military officers i in Tndis,. state 06/459. 
174,475) gsuyasi doioG 
Miracle, different: siguidemions given: to, 
by the ancients: and: modernsy}496— 
instances —of ‘su ) miracles ex- 


plained by Gsppsendetal payee: 426 
— 428. 


“remarks on the pereonifi- 
cxtion of, by European travelers; 101. 
Monopolies, evil of; 496. 
Monti, character of; 266. 
Mora witches, in‘ Sweden; extraordinary 


confessions of, 16, 7. 

Munro (Hector), account of the trial of, 
for witchcraft, 32, 83. 

Munro (Sir Thomas), estimate of the ser- 
vices of, in India, 179, nate. 

Muater (Frederick), Bishop of Seeland, 
biographical! notice of; 636, © 

Music, observations on the! origin’ of 901 
and on the form of pieces for wood! and 
instramental, 215, Sie-nddentiien of 
Tarkish musio, 223. 

Musical instruments, observations om the 
different kinds ‘of, 206—-208—powers 
of the organ, 208, 209—-diffieulty of 
performing on it well, 214—on the 
management of wind instruments, 209 
—character of varions perfofmers on 
the violin, violoncello and double bass, 
212, @13—characters of ' certain: per- 
formers on wind instruments, 913; 214 
—and on the organ, 215. 


N. 


National Guards, observations on the 
organization of, in France, 485, 486. 
Necrology, of M. ‘Gosselin, 264—of Mar- 
shal Gavion St. Cyr, ib.—of M. Fou- 
rier, ib.—of Professor Schultz, 272— 
of Bishop Munter, 536—of: Viadimir 
Izmailov, 545—and of Charles William 

Leopold, 546, 547. 
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Netherlunds, | literary intelligence from, 
542, 543—+state of at the union pf:Hol- 
land with Belgiam, 498--2dreitness of 
the Dutch‘ in fixing: past of theiz»na- 
tional debt-wpon: the Belgians,» 498+- 
analysis‘of}the constitution of the king- 
dom.f the Netherlands, 499--504+— 
idbservations Lanoit, 501 ,.50%+—restric- 
tions upon the libersy-afithe press; 502 

'in—Gbservations on the lihepal.. spirit of 
the law of May 16, 1829, 502;503— 

o its) ‘happy effects; ae new ——. 
posed for restricting press, 
wigorous. méasires of Van‘ Maanen, 

ADB, 20 teres of the Belgians, 
504— reasonableness of their demands, 

‘ 504--505-—impelicy: of imposing the 
Dutch language upon — 05, 506 
"Mischievous consequences of imposing 

@ stamp) ion, all writings not being in 
Dutch or Flemish, 506—monopoly of 
institutions and imequality of represen- 
tation, 507—the Belgians vindicated 
fromthe charge .of being turbulent, 
502; 508-—remarks.on the conduct of 
the Dutch government. towards. the 
Netherlands, 509-—-514——and on the 
_ probable results of the Belgian revolu- 
tion, 513—515—effects of the French 
revolution on Belgium, 511—observa- 
tions on the part which France will 
probably take in the affairs of Belgiam, 
488—490, 

New, England. witehes, confession of, ex- 
torted by tortare, 42, 

New, South Wales, first. introduction of 
_Merino sheep into, 183—-annual ex- 
ports..of woal thence to England be- 
tween 1806 and: 4828, ib,—-its effects 
oa the German wool-growers, 186. 

Niebyhr's Roman History, notice of the 
progress of, 265, 

Normans, great aumbers of, settle in Eng- 
land under Edward the Confessor, 295 
>-their unpopularity, 296—-expulsion 
of them from England, 298-—their re- 

,Jugtance to join William Duke of Nor- 
mandy in bis invasion of England, 306 
—their consent finally obtained, 306 
—sailing of their expedition, and Jand- 
ing in England, $12, 313, 314—battle 
of Hastings and their victory, 317— 


320. 

Norsemen, invasion of England by, under 
Harold, King of Norway, 309—(heir 
defeat by Harold, King of England, 
$10, 311. 

Norway, institutions of, different from 
these of Denmark, 49, 50, 

Novum Testamentummy, a M A. Scholz, cri- 
tical notice of, 257—259. 
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Neona' Pompilisis, acqaainted with the art 
t of drawing down the electric fluidy.450. 
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101 Qe ‘ameieeanaaiiea 
ut ‘ wei Inst niisbogs 
Ocoule : iain various.::.cirtamatances 
iwhich- rendered, the, mystery !of them 
\. almost inscrutable, 429-+depended on 
‘the superior knowledge of experimental 


case of magic, 427—also on ait idiom 
and power of writing unknown to the 
vulgar, 430-+on an \enigmatical :lan- 
guage, 434-~-on gradual and partial re- 
velations communicated, jb.-—and on 
misrepresentations of the processes em- 
ployed, ib.—natices: of occult sciences 
particularly known to the ancients :— 
Mechanics, 434, 435-—-Acoustics, | 436 
—Optics, 437—441 — Hydrostatics, 
441, 442--Chemistry and Medicine, 
442—449— Meteorology, 449-451. 

» 2 Danish poet, natice of, 
78-~translation. of his. piece on the 
Birth of Christ, ib, 79—aad of his 
Time’s Perspective, 79): 80= of his 
Morning Walk, 80, 81, 

Oluf the Saint, a Danish ballad, . teansla- 
tivn of, 61--63, 

Optical illusions of the ancients explained 
by our superior knowledge of optics, 
487 —439. 

Oracular stones and oaks accounted for by 
ventriloquism, 429, 

Ordeal of the Tartars, 443-~and) of .vari- 
ous ancient people, notice of,\iby :, 

Organ, observations on the powers of, 
208—difficulty of performing on it —_ 
914—cheracter of some distinguished 
performers on it, 215. 

Oriental Literature, intelligence respect- 
out the p a of, 268—272. 547. 
Oriflamme of Frang¢, notice of, 366, 
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Papi (Lazaro), Lettere sulle Indie Orien- 
tali, 148-—-characteriof his werk, 152— 
his description ef: the conduct of the 
Brehmins when consulted by 
on the subject of Himdeo: antiquities, 
152-—his opinion of Hindeo music and 
mythoingy, 153, 

Phansygurs, or robbers’ of: Upper India, 
account of, 165—167. 

Phantasmagaria proves: to have been 
known to the ancients, 438. 

Phosphorus, ‘account of the discovery of, 
43%, | 
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Physicians, treatment. of, ig Asiatic Tar, 
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Palanafe pci dined ayy Bead 
tice of, 543, 544. cin _ 
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‘s st lot Wl 
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~obng igs Banish? National? Soriy; 
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i aad 45.'Pie Riis of Uratilén- 
‘bong 05, ke scene frovi ‘the * 
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lees Fae)’ 127-4$04 The Hya 
an elegiac ode, 151—a love ele 132 
‘ opoen on the’Tints ot Erenitig, ‘43%; 
1136 Folly is ‘no proof of Genius, 733 
~UT3522T he Portfaits;"a He, 435— 
'2374-Phe Faléon and the Bustird> a 
fable, 137—The Cuckow and theBée, 
988, 2992 A) Swedish’ Sony; 140— 
translation from Le Brut of Robert 
Wace, 2589 O65 « 
Poland, account of thé political conspiracy 
( ‘iny-$80, SSE-Aand of ‘thé -Variods races 


inhabiting thiy ééuntry; 551, — 
Potignise Sacheditvedion, opularity 


\in Brante, 47644 2nd on’ t Beier s 
report open their impeachment, 486, 
487) 

Piossbn’s theory, to atcount fot enidesmose 
“tad &xositiose; —— of, 9025 Gbjec- 
itoty tot “by IM Dutiochét; ~ib.—te- 
“ioairks theredtt; 90; {notice Of other 
toobjeetions' ochia th 91, 92." 
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Schott in ‘Algiers, notice of, 543. 

Sled professors, biographical notice. of, 
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Frehid hy state of, ‘a 1898, 410, 


LY does ‘of his researches. i in 
Shi faut liberation” fram .confne- 


ue iD Frahée, effects of the probi. 
hitory, Te on, 414, 413, 

wa fteatm tof at, Trebisond, 221, 
ae tnt a ty Te _Tarkish ‘Slave,dealera, 


pa a Danish poet, notice of, 69. 
Snorre Sturleson’s Saga, critical notice of 
a of, 534, 535. 


Spo in, literary. jnteligence, from 
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 sount of, B69 B29 coe A—!T OT 
Sugar, consumption of; in France at the 
peace, 403—prol ‘Anties im pesed 
on foreign, sugars, imported beaween 
1817 and 1829, ib.—quamity of Frerich 
. and of foreign, ‘sugars 404—-com parative 
peeeneoh Sraneh colonial sugared of 
. sugars, 404--—Effects of, the pro- 
bibitiee Ags anon mene trade, 404 


77409, 4 
Suhan mcPh E)y a Danish historian, ‘astice 


Swedish, poetry specimens of, with remarks, 
124—148-nmiscellaneous, literarye in- 
igence, from, Sweden, ($46; :447— 
Sia oft of the diberty a ee — 
Segpy lent, literary, inligees ‘aan 
8; 261 
Synaxarion, nature of, 258, an, son 
iavooDs .bre 
Telescapes, proved to have been inowanito 
the ancients, helt onisiderts 
Tensons of the teoubadours, netice 0 358i 
Nate: a Danish, am natide of, 
ries (Augustin). Histoire de la Conguste 
d’ Angleterre, pax. les, Normands,» 2ia~ 
character of | his, work,, .ibersits Jaw, 
284,,.285-—his, desoniption of, the. ap- 
pearance: of the Danish cossairs on the 
coast of England, 287,, 288 rrrcauses of 


their success, 288 settlement of 
the {oR FH in ormendy, — 
pony toe 


Rollo, fee 295 

King of en Aen finence of d+ 
ward the. ee fessor's, renenon at, the 
Norman court, 295, 296 ag) ee 


, jiam.the Norman avi 

= —end at ie it, Wilinmn?300, 
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vading .Hngland, 304, 302 
a tie invasion of ne 
th 3 clan ol Hes 
¢ s 
: iat ener Vos his, .de- 
scription of the battle Pe 317, 
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Thugs or robbers of Upper India, account 
‘of, 165—167. 

Timbuctoo, city of, desctibed by M. Cail- 
- “ 12—more particrlar account of it, 
collected by Mr. J. G, de Hemso,.113. 

Tissot (Amédée), Paris et Lindres, Come 
parés, critical notice of, 598, 5297 

Tittmann (Friedtick Wilhelm), Essay on 
the Amphictyonic League, 142—147. 

Tode (H.), a Danish poet, notice of, 75. 

Tortures, crael, of supposed witches, 11. 

Toulouse, notice of the Floral Games cele- 
bratebah 364. ; 


Tournaments, ofigin of, 367—différence 
between them and jousts, 367. 
Trebisond, present state and commerce of, 
221, 222. 
Trials for witchcraft in Scotland, accounts 
of, 29—46. 
Trophontus’s Cave, magical slumbers pto- 
duced in, accounted for, 444. 
Troubadours, causes of the dispersion of, 
363—notice of their tensons, 358. 
Tullia of Aragon, biographical notice of, 
391, 392 — notice of her chivalrous 
poem of Guerino il Meschina, 392. 
Tullin, a Danish poet, notice of, 69: 
Tullus Hostilius, killed by lightning, 450. 
Turkish mode of adtinistering justice, 
anecdotes illustrative of, 225, 226, 237. 
Turpin’s Chronicle, probable date of, 374 
—outline of its rqmentec history, 375. 


Uranienborg, poem on the ruins of, 85, 86. 
Vv 


Valerius (J. D.), a Swedish poet, ttansla- 
tion of a song by, 140, 141. 

Van Maanen, remarks on the conduct of, in 
the Netherlands, 503, 504—508. 

Varlet, duties of, in the age of chivalry, 
355. 

Venice, sketch of the commercial system 
of, 495, 496, 
Ventriloquism, a clue to the oracular oaks 
and stones of the ancients, 429, 430. 
Versification of Danish poetry, observa- 
tions on, 58. 

Voice, on the management - of, by Italian 
composers and singers, 205, 206—~im- 
portance of accurately pitching it, 202. 


Wace (Robert), his poem of Le Brut, in 
what language written, 249—its value, 
250—specimens of it translated, #b.251. 

Wallich (Dr.) Notice of the botanical la- 
bours of, in the East Indies, 270, 271. 

Wallmark (P. A.), Swensk Anthologi;:ac- 
count of, 122, 123—translations of spe- 
cimens from it, with remarks, 124. 

Wessel(J.H.), a Danish poet, notice of,72. 


INDEX. 


William, Duke of Normandy, visit of, to 
Edward the Confessor, 297, 298—cha- 
racter given of him by Edward, 299— 
he is visited by Harold, ib. 303—pre- 

3 inyade_ and, 
, ] q ‘the Pope, 307 — 
ae England with his 
army, 313, 314—preparations of King 
Harold to meet him, 315, 316—Battle 
of Hastings, 317—320. 
Wind instruments, on the 
ment of, 209—and on the dif- 


Witchcraft, remarks on the credulous 


lief of, 7—papal bulls issued against it, 
ib. 8—number of persons put to death 
in France and Italy, 8—in various parts 
of Germany, ib.—particularly at Wurtz- 
berg, 9—number of persons murdered 
upon the charge of witchcraft, 9—de- 
scription of, and extract from, the 
** Witches’ Chronicle,” 9, 10, and, note, 
instances of confession extorted by 
torture, 11,12—mysterious phenomena 
ascribed to witchcraft, 13—cures sup- 
to’ be wrought by witchcraft, 14 
observations on the coincidences in the 
evidence of persons accused of witch- 
craft, when separately examined, 15, 
16—account of the Mora case of witch- 
craft in Sweden, 16, 17—and of the 
children. supposed .to be, bewitched at 
Lille, 17, 18—at Hoorn, in Holland, 
18—and at Amsterdam, ib.—immense 
number of prosecutions and executions 
fn various parts of Europe, 19—decline 
of trials for witchcraft in Germany, 20, 
22—in Switzerland and France, ib— 
punishments of witches in England, 25, 
26—credulity of the Scots in regard to 
witches, 25, 26—witchcraft recognized 
in Scotland by statute in the reign of 
Queen Mary, 27—its consequences in 
the reign of James, ib. 28—notices of 
some remarkable trials for witchcraft in 
Scotland, 29. 46—delusion practised on 
witches by magical unctions, 446, 447. 
Wool, Saxony, 183--184—Merino wool, 
from New South Wales, 185—its effects 
on the German wool-grower, 186-192 
state of the of wool 
in, 193—quantities imported into 
from Spain and Germany in 
1800, 1814-and 1827, ib. 
; nuatber of persons murdered 
at, ou the charge of witchcraft, 9, 


Zz. 
peReogene, nature of, 437, note. 
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